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VoQ have heard the beat of the off-shore wind, 

And the thresh of the deep sea isin ; 

You have heard ibe song, how long ? — how long 7 

PuU out on the Trail again. 

Ha' done with the TenU of Shem, dear lass, 

We've seen the seasons through ; 

And it's time to turn on the Old Trail, Our Owd Trail, the Out 

TraU, 
Pvll out, puU out on the Long Trail,— the Trail that is always 



New. 



—RUDVARD KlPUNC. 
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THE OLD TRjilL 




I^ILLA ROSA 

AUGUSTUS MEADE was head of the great 
Meade silk importing house. In this ca- 
pacity he spent much of his time travelling 
between New York and Milan. At the enterprising 
Milanese markets he could buy wholesale to advan- 
tage the rare silks manufactured in the towns that lie 
along Lake Como. 

Meade was one of those progressive Americans 
who combine inexorable keenness in business with 
irreproachable kindliness in private life. Never was 
there a sterner employer or a more indulgent hus- 
band. As a result he accumulated wealth and main- 
tained domestic felicity. 

Meade had not married until he had lived long 
enough to have the adjective " confirmed " prefixed 
to his title of " bachelor." Then he decided to fall 
in love, and forthwith did so. 

The girl was far younger than himself, by name 
Cornelia O'Neil of an aristocratic New York family, 
herself a thoroughbred and a beauty. Indefatigable 
in the pursuit of pleasure, she was a flower-like crea- 
ture, soon mown down by the onsweep of the resist- 
less Society Machine ; and while that moved along 
the field she was left behind bruised and broken, yet 
loving the Thing that crushed her. 
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Before Meade made her his wife it was this very 
fragility that most appealed to the big, hearty man. 
But after marriage he found it less to his taste, desir- 
ing children who, like himself, should have a goodly 
heritage of health as well as intelligence and mag- 
netism. 

Early in the love aflair Meade shyly fancied him- 
self Cornelia O'Neil's lord and master. But during 
the engagement their respective roles were subtly in- 
terchanged by the tactful manipulation of the girl, 
and from the day of their wedding on through the 
years she was the Dominant First and he the Dimin- 
ished Second. But of this fact only the woman was 
conscious. 

Soon after their marriage, business took Meade 
to Milan. With the adaptability of bride and groom 
they called this trip a second honeymoon, and re- 
joiced in it. Later Meade's unerring eye perceived 
that for commercial reasons they must remain near 
Milan for some time. So with enthusiasm he and his 
wife went in quest of a villa on Lake Come. 

Their choice hovered about a charming Pompeian 
pink afiair, quite overrun by Banksia and Alan Rich- 
ardson roses, creamy and tawny, with a courtyard in 
which a fountain played pure water into a stone 
basin. 

Meade considered all this delightful but imprac- 
ticable. Not so bis wife. It was ideal for any time 
but winter, and in winter they could take apartments 
at the best hotel in Milan, and be there for the opera 
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This solved the problem, and Meade swung with 
his unconscious and habitual regularity around to his 
wife's point of view. Thus the Villa Rosa came into 
the hands of the Meades. It was at Tremezzo, 
on the cool side of the lake, just across from 
Bellagio. 

For two years the program as sketched by Mis. 
Meade was carried out. Business still demanded 
that they remain, and obedient always to its call th^ 
remained. 

It was here that their first and only child was born. 
The days before its advent were proud days for 
Meade. After forty-seven years of a life that had 
been one sequence of tireless efTort to build up a 
great enterprise and to amass a great fortune, he was 
to have a son ; a son on whom to load all his pet com- 
mercial traditions, and on whom to settle Jtis hard- 
earned millions. Augustus Meade, the American 
Silk King of the great International Silk Trade be- 
tween America and Italy was a Success. There was 
no doubt abput it But every Success desires a Suc- 
cessor, and so did this man. Of course it was only 
fitting that his first child should be a boy. The ap- 
propriate had always happened to Meade and it 
would again. Nature, however, quite unmoved by 
supreme considerations such as wealth, position and 
suitability, presented his wife with a daughter, and his 
gardener's wife with a son. 

Appalled for the moment, Meade lapsed into the 
saving inconsistency of mankind, and discovered that 
a daughter was far more acceptable to him than any 
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possible son would have been. So it came that the 
Captain of industry was taken captive by the invin- 
cible charm of a pink and white baby. 

After the first raptures it was necessary to decide on 
a name that should worthily label the child through 
life. They discussed " Cornelia," or rather, Meade 
discussed it and his wife dropped it. Then he bash- 
fully insinuated '< Augusta/' adapted from his own 
name. But Mrs. Meade said with a little smile that 
was final : 

« My dear, they aren't doing that any more." 

Meade felt it indelicate to press the claims of any- 
thing solely his own, and moreover he knew that when 
a wife calls her husband ** my dear " in their second 
year of marriage the man has no option. The 
subject was then changed by the lady as often hap- 
pened when she feared that Meade was not yet ready 
to arrive at her conclusion. 

Two months later the child had developed large 
starry blue eyes that gave the effect of fast colours, 
unlikely to go through further variations. Then the 
subject was approached again by Mrs. Meade. 

'' She is sudi a starlike little creature that I hate 
to name her hideously after some old dragon of an 
ancestor or some tiresome member of the family." 

" Perhaps you are right," assented Meade, her words 
downing his latest longing, which was to have the 
child named ** Emeline " after his mother. His wife 
did not like her and he knew that she came under the 
category just given. But Meade possessed an infinite 
patience, the quality that had made for his financial 
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advance more than any other. So he let it pass. 
He had earlier scouted the idea that marriage Is a 
discipline. He was beginning to wonder, vaguely, if 
it were not true. 

" For myself," said Mis, Meade, her hands flying 
in and out of some Florentine embroidery, " I should 
like to give her a name that is in some way Italian, 
since she is born here, and may spend much of her 
life here." 

" Possibly," returned her husband, ready to resent 
this suggestion as reflecting on his own stanch 
Americanism and the child's birthright as a young 
American ; " what have you in mind ? " 

" Well, going back to that idea of a star, it seems 
to me that ' Stella ' would be a charming name." The 
lady spoke the word with that inimitable liquid pause 
between the ll's which one learns to give from hear- 
ing the Italians. " I like the name, and besides it is 
the Italian for star, and you know how much that 
means over here." 

" Yes, we are always hearing of the Stella d'ltalia. 
What does it stand for, anyway ? " 

" The freedom and unification of Italy, I believe." 
Mrs. Meade spoke with a little yawn, bored to have 
the discussion carried from the personal to the im- 
personal. " Also it is a name that would not seem 
peculiar when she is in America. Well, what do you 
think of it ? " 

" I think favourably of it, Cornelia," mused Meade, 
stroking his gray mustache. 

Seeing that the battle was won Mis. Meade dallied 
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a triilc to make her husband feel more securely 
satisfied in the outcome. 

" Wanting it to be Italian is a bit of sentiment that 
pleases me, but is foolish, perhaps." The secret of 
her success in managing her husband lay in the fact 
that she maintained her points without seeming to do 
so. 

" Not at all, not at all." Meade rose and stood over 
her with much the effect of a faithful bulld<^ in his 
build and expression. " I earn the money to keep us 
running, and you do up the sentiment and that sort 
of thing. So I guess we just about cover the 
ground." In his voice there was satisfied finality. 
" Now this matter of the child's name is in your 
sphere more than mine, so settle it as you like," and 
he smiled down at the woman he called his own with 
the devotion of a generous, genuine nature. 

Mrs. Meade lifted herself from the couch where she 
lay, and kissed him lightly. So the strong man had 
his reward. 

A fortnight later the child was christened Stella in 
the Anglican Church on the sycamore road between 
Tremezzo and Cadenabbia. 

When they returned from the christening Stella's 
mother drooped her slight figure and fair head into 
the divan cushions with a languid movement. 

" I am afraid that was too much for you, Cornelia 
dear," said her husband, with gentle concern. 

" Oh no, I shall be rested soon." 

" And now," he remarked, drawing up a chair, " I 
have something that may make you forget your 
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weariness, and please you." With some impressive- 
ness he drew out of his pocket a white jewel box, 
and fingering its small, neat shape caressingly, con- 
tinued: 

" It has always been a custom in our family for the 
man of the house to present his wife with a personal 
present on the christening of their first child. So 
this is yours," and he handed it across to her with a 
boy's pleasure in her surprise. 

With a little exclamation Mrs. Meade opened it, 
and took out the ring that lay within. It was of 
heavy, dull gold, wrought into a quaint and curious 
antique design, quite unlike anything she had ever 
seen before. 

" Augustus, how fascinating 1 Where did you ever 
find anything so old and so odd ? " 

" It is kind of a queer one, isn't it ? " agreed Meade, 
smiling at it indulgently. " It is copied direct from 
one of the ancient rings recently found at Pompeii, 
and is the only copy which the collectors at the 
Naples' Museum have allowed to be taken from it. 
There is an enormous fine to pay if I should ever 
allow other copies to be made." 

" How very interesting ! " murmured Mrs. Meade. 

" So you can have the pleasure of feeling that 
the original belonged to some antique Pompeian 
matron, and is sitting under glass at Naples to 
be stared at ; while the only copy lies there in your 
hand." 

" What a satisfaction, beside the joy in its beauty," 
sighed the lady, slipping it over her finger, and 
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watching the sinister glow of the gold, while she 
followed the writhings of the incredibly clever 
design. 

" Gus, dear, I fear you should not have afibrded 
it" This was the easy dissent that one puts forth 
when a matter is settled. 

" Wdl, I admit it cost me a good deal," acknowl- 
edged Meade expansively; "but then, what do I 
make money for if not to spend it on you, my love ? " 
and he patted her wrist with a fond gesture. 

She smiled gratitude, and continued to take a 
sensuous delight in the object on her hand. She was 
a small woman, exquisite in every physical detail of 
face and figure, though marred by the life she had 
chosen to live. 

" It is because of Stella, isn't it? Our little Stella 
d'ltalia. And ttits Italian ring shall be hers some 
day, shan't it, Gus ? Wouldn't you like me to give 
it to her, years hence, when she has grown up, and 
is far prettier than 1 7 " 

" Cornelia," deprecated her husband, " none of 
Aat." 

" Ah," she laughed lightly, " that is all very well 
for now. But being a man you are not shrewd 
enough to realize that my looks are the kind that 
fade. I have not had my health these last years, and 
so far being miserable has only made me frail, ' ethe- 
real ' looking, as people say. And that has attracted 
you, brave fellow that you are, to undertake such a 
wreck for a wife " 

•• Well, dear, and what then ? " asked Meade, fit- 
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ting into her mood a tri6e clumsily as he was not 
sure what she was " driving at," as he would have 
expressed it 

« When the years go by, and I am no longer 
pretty, perhaps a tedious invalid, even, — why then 
you will be glad to have a charming girl to dress, 
equip and present to the world as your daughter and 
heiress." 

" She will be a joy, won't she? Yes, give her Hie 
ring if you like, but never beUeve for an instant that 
I could be prouder of her than I am of you ; for that 
can never be. But there is one thing I want to say 
right now," he asserted, becoming positive on a sud- 
den," and that is that I don't want Stella to be brought 
up as a society girl." 

" Why, pray ? " 

" Because I see what that sort of life has done for 
you." 

" I beg you not to say such a thing, Gus. If you 
realized how I loved society those years I was in it, 
and still do, you would not wish me to keep my 
daughter from such enjoyment." 

" But it broke you down," was the uncompromising 
reply. "You have said so, often, yourself," 

" But one must pay for everything, and in this 
case I had ten simply delightful years, and only paid 
with my health. Indeed that was not unfair," and she 
turned her blue eyes on him tranquilly ; beautiful 
eyes, they were rendered oppressive by the blue- 
black circles below, struck out of the faultless pallor 
of the skin as though grooved from marble. 
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" It may have been a fair deal, but it wasn't right 
all the same," said Meade, with conviction. " Those 
years are behind you now, and you have nothing to 
show for them but shattered health and a few stray 
memories. No, Cornelia, it doesn't pay, and I tell 
you right here and now, — that is not the life I care 
to have my daughter live," and he brought his hand 
down hard on the table in the enthusiasm of his sin- 
cerity. 

" Veiy well," complied his wife. " It is not neces- 
sary -to excite ourselves now over a question that 
need not be faced for twenty years." 

" That's true, that's true," acquiesced Meade, calm- 
ing down on the instant, and feeling himself rather a 
fooL " But it's just as well to have an understand- 
ing," he added, lamely. 

, " Oh, of course. Now I am tired. Thank you 
again for my ring." The words were almost auto- 
matic. It is bard to appear grateful enough when 
one has everything. 

" And thank you -for my child," Meade said. 

Five years later the Villa Rosa was dosed and the 
Meades returned to America with two important 
additions to their financial and vital statistics, ac- 
quired in their seven-year sojourn; to wit, a million 
dollars and a baby. 

Thus the Old Trail began when Augustus Meade 
and his wife first crossed the seas to Italy and settled 
down to live at the Villa Rosa. 




PART II 
OUR OWN TRAIL 



BREAKFASr Al THE CHASES' 

••^'~><OME on to breakfast." Thus informally 
I did Maijory Chase announce that at last 

^^.^ the morning* meal was served. Her sister 
Sara, who was meantime pouring the water, nodded 
a scant greeting to her aunt and father as they came 
in. Miss Lyon began to serve the coffee while Mr. 
Chase started on his dry rectangle of shredded wheat. 
Soon he was choking violently and his aunt exclaimed 
in irritation : 

" Girls, I do wish you would give us* something be- 
side that one cereal. It is so hard to swallow." 

Iblaijory replied that to-morrow they would reform 
while Sara peered into an empty salt-box. 

Silence fell and the man of the house ate on dis- 
piritedly. George Chase was a commonplace man 
of commonplace stock. Therefore it had been a 
matter of surprise to him that he was able to win the 
love of Sara O'Neil, the daughter of an old and well- 
known New York family. She had been promptly 
disowned for doing anything so outrageous as to 
marry a poor man below her station, and her money 
had been bestowed on the other daughter, Cornelia, 
who had proved herself always obedient to the social 
code of O'Neil, laid down for generations. After 
as 
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thirteen yeais of married life, rendered sordid by petty 
economies and bitter by the attitude of her mother 
and sister, Mrs. Chase had died, some thought in 
self-derense. Thereupon Madame O'Neil and Cor- 
nelia were decently contrite and did what they might 
for the bereaved family. Mrs. Meade even went so 
lar as to allow an intimacy to spring up between her 
own daughter Stella and the Chase girls. So it hap- 
pened that the cousins became congenial and frequent 
visits were exchanged between New York and 
Rochester. 

Martha Lyon, the one available relation of Geoi^e 
Chase's, had taken the helm of his household and 
life had run on in smoothly ordinary fashion. 

Marjory had been graduated from Vassar College 
nine months before the present time. Sara had 
entered the same college and been dropped after a 
year of inadequate work. She had then gone into 
society on a small scale and proving unusually popu- 
lar had remained in it ever since. 

Just now a domestic crisis was on and the two 
girls were endeavouring to take the place of the suit- 
able maid whom it was impossible to find. Their 
success up to this point had not been marked. 

Marjory now rose from her place remarking to her 
aunt: 

" Hard or soft ? " 

" What ? " queried the lady surprised. 

" Your egg, hard or soft ? " 

" If it has been boiling ever since we sat down I 
think I'll have it hard." 
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" Good logic," laughed Marjory, and disappeared 
into the kitchen, while Sara bumped in and out 
through the swing door with the cereal saucers. 

"You forgot to put a fork on for dad," called 
Maijory. " Any one would think he never used one." 

" Not at all," returned Sara peacefully. " One 
would know by instinct that I had set the table. 
May I suggest that you take that egg ofT the stove. 
It's been boiling twenty minutes." 

" That's what I am doing. Poor aunt, I hope it 
will appeal to her " 

•* Hardly, I think," interrupted Sara, laughing. 

Marjory now carried it in to her aunt saying in at- 
tractive accents : 

" Here is your egg all nice and ready. You'll 
have to eat it English fashion, for I want to use the 
new egg cups." 

When Chase rose Sara fixed him with her large 
gray eyes, saying sweetly : 

" Now don't you see what successful housekeepers 
Mudge and I are ? " 

" No, I do not. This whole meal has been, well 
— devilish." 

" Dad," exclaimed two shocked sopranos, while 
Miss Lyon murmured: 

" George, you forget yourself." 

" Yes, just that So I have decided to get a maid 
if I have to move heaven and earth to do it." 

« Better move ourselves," said Marjory the 
practical. " Go into town where we can provide her 
with greater social advantages." 
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" Jolce about it i( you will," said Chase, looking 
discomfited. "You and Sara always sec the 
humorous side of things. But there may come a 
time when you will wish you had shown me more 
daughterly respect, — when I am taken away." 

Martha Lyon looked serious. Her nephew was 
given to mortuaiy allusions and she always treated 
them with due regard. But repetition had taken 
from their eflect for the girls and neither aow looked 
at all impressed. Therefore he thought best to press 
the point. 

" I wonder what you will do, — when I am taken 
away." 

The two cogitated a moment and then Sara re- 
marked cheerfully : 

" I'd have that old chiffonier moved into the bath- 
room as I've always wanted to and you'd never let me." 

George Chase looked nonplussed while Marjory 
went off into a shout of laughter at her inconsequent 
sister. Chase glanced at his eldest with severity and 
then catching sight of Sara's impudent face with its 
dimples set cozily deep in each pink cheek, he felt 
his own gravity giving way. He never could resist 
hiar younger daughter. So to avoid a further anti- 
climax he left the room abruptly. 

Sara turned back to her burned toast, saying with 
a little chuckle : 

" Isn't a white passion becoming to dad in that 
white vest? And did you ever notice, Mudge, how 
he always gets on his cabinet photograph expression 
when he speaks of passing away ? " 
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Majory smiled and Miss Lyon went on with her 
breakfast in frigid silence. She felt this to be the 
most telling method of witnessing against the whole 
miserable fiasco of the morning. At length she rose, 
saying to Marjory : 

" I suppose we are bearing the consequences of a 
college education? " 

" But I don't notice that Sally's society career has 
made her any more fit" 

<■ No, Sara is quite as great a failure as you along 
this line. Really, girls, it is a shame to allow your- 
selves to be so inefTective. I only hope that no one 
will ever marry either of you, for I pi^ the man who 
docs." 

Then Martha Lyon went up-stairs to sew on some 
unprepossessing hospital sheets. She alwajrs did her 
duty and always made it seem unattractive. Over 
the work her Ups would twitch at the thought of her 
nieces as she brought down a pristine sense of 
humour from the attic of her brain where it had 
grown rusty with disuse through a hard life. This 
woman possessed a gentle and kindly spirit which it 
was her misfortune to have encased in a stiff exterior 
and she had always allowed the exterior to dominate 
the spirit rather than the reverse. 

Below Marjory was saying to her sister : 

" I fear aunt will spoil us with her golden opin- 
ions. Aren't they 'delicate and rare'? There 
goes the telephone. Why will people start in at 
this time in the morning ?" 

With that she stepped on an Oriental rug in the 
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hall and slid down the hardwood Boor to the tele- 
phone table. She came back crestfallen. 

" Of course it's for you. I do get so sick of 
answering the 'phone for your men." 

" Speak a little louder and he may hear," said 
Sally, pushing back her chair with serene deliberation. 

A moment later she returned much elated. 

" It was Hap Hazard and he's in town on business 
for a few days." 

•' If he asked to take you in to the opera to- 
morrow night I hate you." 

<■ Well, he did." 

" And I not the remotest hint of a bid yet/' 
g^rumbled Marjory. Then she surveyed her sister 
critically. 

" If I were as pretty as you I should be quite as 
popular. There is no doubt in my mind about that." 

" Nor mine." 

" If," continued Marjory, " the Lord was willing 
to make only one of us pretty, why couldn't it have 
been I ? " 

" Can't say." Sara had the indifference of the 
upper dog. 

'• Or if He was going to make one pretty and " 

" Stupid," supplied Sally. 

" Yes, and the other plain and intelligent, why 
couldn't I have been the pretty and stupid one ? " 

" Because I am, I suppose. I can't think of any 
other reason." 

" You are too ridiculous," Marjory exclaimed 
with impatience. " You never can carry on an 
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interesting argument without making it personal 
and losing the point. No wonder you flunked out 
of college." 

•' Yes, one year was quite enough for me," re- 
flected Sara placidly. " I must say I prefer playing 
around socially to grinding away at books with a 
lot of stupid females for four years." 

" And I prefer doing that to small-talking with 
a bunch of Bores at function after function. Besides, 
I shouldn't be willing to do society unless I could do 
it artistically." 

<■ But we haven't the money for that," mused 
Sally, " and so I just have to make the most of 
my poor little self. Hang us, why haven't we 
the money?" she exploded wrathfuUy, making a 
great clatter as she gathered up the silver. " If 
we had an eighth of what the Meades have we 
could do nicely. Aunt Cornelia makes me so en- 
vious. She spends more on one negligee than I do 
on three party gowns." 

" Easily. I never saw such an extravagant 
woman. She pays out a small fortune a year to 
the marcelle man and the masseuse and modiste and 
milliner and all the rest of them," enumerated Mar- 
jory. 

" She has to to keep from looking old," pursued 
Sara. " Why, in a few years she will be a reg- 
ular " 

" Hag," Marjory finished. 

" Mudge, how can you ? " 

" Of the charming, well-groomed variety, of 
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course, but a Hag. Those very slender women 
always are when they're old." 

<■ I'm glad I shall be a Tub," said Sara, glanc- 
ing down at her plump little person contentedly. 

" You ought to be thankful you haven't .got 
elbows all over like me," sighed her sister. 

" I suppose I ought But say, if you ever get 
blue I tell you what to do. Sweet Marjoram." 

"What?" 

" 'Phone the grocer and ask him what he thinks 
of his oranges I His simple joy in them will cure 
you of anything and make you howl with amuse- 
ment" 

" All right," laughed Marjory, disappearing into 
the pantry with a precarious pile of dishes. Later 
she remarked : 

" Do you realize Oat Hap Hazard is in love with 
you, Sally ? " 

" You think so ? Sometimes I'm afraid he 
isn't" 

" Why ? Do you want him so much ? " 

" No, but I want him to want me. It's flatter- 
ing and I like to be flattered." With that Sara pro- 
ceeded to brush the crumbs, thinking of Hazard the 
while. Her mental processes were transparent as 
were his and perhaps it was this similarity that made 
them congenial ; yet not perennially so, for they fell 
in and out of each other's favour with exquisite reg- 
ularity, being so alike that they could not under- 
stand one another. 

" Oh, say. Kid," commented Marjory. *' Did you 
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know that the Van Slycks have a grand new foreign 
machine and a new chauHeur ? " 

" No, how noble. Tell about it" 

" Nothing, except that I saw Mrs. Van whizzing 
through space yesterday in a Panhard with an un- 
familiar goggled figure on the front. Mrs. Van her- 
self was just swelling with pride to think of the im- 
pression she must be making on Pittsford people. 
With the help of the Panhard I can see that she ex- 
pects to melt her way through the social ice out here 
in short order. Aunt hates her and has hardly 
even bowed since they first exchanged calls. Did 
you ever speak to her ? " 

" Never." 

« Nor I. Aunt's chief objection to her seems to 
be that she's nouveau riche'' 

" But that's no worse than being nouveau poor as 
we've been since dad's last investment went to 
smash," gurgled Sally, with a rueful smile. " She 
may not have a lot of taste but she has a lot of 
maids because she can pay for them. I do hope dad 
gets one for us soon. Then we won't have to do 
this detestable work. Do you think he will ? " 

But Marjory had passed into the pantry and turned 
on the faucet and her reply was drowned in the noise 
of running water. 
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IN her developing girlhood a boy's name would 
have better suited the Meadcs* only daughter 
than the sentimental " Stella" which her mother 
had seen fit to give her. From fifteen to nineteen 
she was a long, loose-jointed boy-girl, full of verve, 
straightforward and direct with friends but shy and 
awkward with strangers. 

On her nineteenth birthday she was seized by a 
serious illness. There were days when she longed 
dimly to die ; there were nights when she cowered 
away from death, panting. 

At length she recovered, a languid ghost of her- 
self. Most of the boy seemed to have been burned 
out of her and her parents came to speak laughingly 
of things she had done before that as taking place 
" when you were a boy." Somehow she had been 
startled into womanhood and now began to develop 
new traits which made her continually more feminine 
and more engaging. She gained a new command in 
social intercourse and acquired a fortunate faculty of 
putting those about her at ease. Yet she had the gift 
of never saying what she did not mean, being too 
much the candid boy still for that. 

In the years that followed Mrs. Meade studied 
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her daughter to see whaX sort of « creature she hkd 
cofDc to be. The iUdcss had so changed her that she 
was constantly prcscntii^ new features to her mother's 
accurate attentioa. She would watch the girl as she 
moved about and make mental notes upon her pos- 
sibilities. Althou^ not as beautiful as herself at 
that age, her face was more iaterestii^. Mis. Meade 
decided. Yes, looks were in her fa\-our. 

There was something channiog about the way her 
hair fitted with its rich, thick upward wave from the 
brow, lair and enthusiastic in its growth, the kind that 
follows a fever. The skin was an even tan meeting 
the hair at neck and forehead in a precise line that 
the eye followed with pleasure ; while in the cheeks 
it was rendered bright by a deep rose striking 
through. The eyes were a transparent blue lighted 
from behind by an inexhaustible sense of humour and 
from within by an unfailing sincerity. 

In her whole atmosphere there was the subtle 
mingling of a boy's off-hand lucidity with a girl's fine 
intricacy. She had the forceful simplicity of her 
father combined with the delicate complexity of her 
mother. No one understood this as well as did Mrs. 
Meade, for, like most society women, she was a good 
reader of character. 

Noting that all this made for magnetism, the lady 
strengthened herself in her decision to have Stella 
become a social star. But awkwardly enough on this 
point Augustus Meade was quite as determined in the 
opposite direction. 

It was the only natural, logical and conventional 
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thing, the woman would argue. That made no dif- 
ference, the man would argue back, for once we must 
be unconventional. 

" I will not have my daughter's health sucked up 
by that vampire Society that has sucked the life out 
of you." 

Mrs. Meade would smile negligently. She always 
did when her husband became excited and allegorical. 
She felt it to be a reversion to his bringing up on 
such mental food as " Pilgrim's Progress," and the 
like. His mother must have been a terrible sort of 
person. Mrs. Meade had never seen her but once. 
That was just after their marriage and before they 
sailed for Italy when she had made her first visit to 
the Vermont farmhouse. 

It was a prim place with furniture not old enough 
to be antique or new enough to be modern. There 
in the midst sat the old lady with a hard-worked face 
and figure, and theattitudeof having her hand against 
every man and every man's hand against her. 
Pretty, new Mrs. Meade had immediately frozen into 
her most supercilious self as she always did when met 
by criticism. It was her defensive armour against the 
monster Disapproval. From that moment on they 
bitterly disliked each other. 

Poor Meade had hovered about quite palsied with 
nervousness, trying to fan into flame the spark of af- 
fection which he had so eagerly hoped would be 
struck between the two. But there was no spark, 
and he took his young wife away on the follow- 
ing day, and thereafter visited his mother without her. 
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So now, Augustus Meade, with somewhat of the 
uncompromising phlegm of his old mother, stood out 
firm against his wife on the matter of their daughter's 
future. It was a source of annoyance to Mrs. Meade 
to discover that there was one point on which she 
could not dominate her husband. Yet she was 
woman enough to respect him for it the more. 

Thus the months swung by, punctured here and 
there by family scenes on this subject. Mrs. Meade 
wished Stella to follow her own successful sequence 
of debut, social round for years, engagement, mar- 
riage, small family and middle-aged death before she 
became old and unattractive (at> least that last was 
her hope). 

Meade wished Stella to do something diametrically 
different. He did not care what. Let it be as odd 
as it might Anything to have her avoid treading in 
the footsteps of her mother, so fatal to health and 
sustained happiness. 

Thus the scenes ensued and ended without result 
or conclusion. It was as in the House of Parliament, 
and in the House of Private Families everywhere, 
the unending contest between Conservative and 
Radical. In this case the woman was the Conserva- 
tive. 

For a long time Stella herself remained neutral. 
Then on a sudden she threw her own will into the 
scales with the dogged determination of her father, 
and her mother's side flew up weakly and the day 
appeared lost for the lady of the house. 

What Stella did then was astounding to her family 
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and friends. She went into the School of Philan- 
thropy and for a year studied methods of social work. 
She studied hard and earnestly; her father com- 
mended her, and her mother heaped sarcasm upon 
her. 

" Just a fad/' she would scoff. " You will soon tire 
of it Really, my dear,^ou and your father do amuse 
me. You both cherish the delusion that Stella Meade 
is an altruist of the deepest dye, when the fact is that 
she is just going into this to avoid coming out in so- 
ciety." 

Stella would wince, for there was a truth in the 
words that she could not refute. She was in this 
work because it was novel and piquant — unlike any- 
thing in which she had ever engaged, leading her 
among' interesting people unlike any she had ever 
met. Yes, the strongest motive had been to avoid 
that ** coming out," for Stella had reached the point 
where she was willing to do anything to' escape her 
mother's program and consequent condition. 

Just as she had prophesied one day years ago, 
Mrs. Meade was now an invalid ; if not " confirmed " 
at least " affirmed," for she stated the fact on every 
occasion and drew satisfaction from it. But the little 
lady never carried her invalidism to an inartistic de- 
gree or allowed it to weaken her hold on her hus- 
band. She maintained just enough ill-health to be 
attractive ; to hold his attention but never to over- 
strain it. Thus she used her weakness skillfully to 
draw him to her rather than to alienate him. Com- 
plaint had no part in the role, for she was wise enough 
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to realize that Meade's masculine mind could bear 
anything more readily than that petty wear. In this 
as in everything she was the graceful dilettante. 

The occupation of her days now consisted in being 
made to look as charming as possible by a retinue of 
underlings and professionals, and then lying on a 
sumptuous divan in the most becoming negligee that 
money could buy, working at some perfect piece 
of hand embroidery. For that art which she bad 
learned in Italy she had never forgotten, and to this 
day it was her most distinctive accomplishment. 

After Stella had finished her year of apprenticeship 
at the school, through the influence of Meade she 
was able to obtain a position in a settlement house. 
This was unexpected, as having no college education 
she had feared she would not be found available. 
But Augustus Meade was backing her and that 
meant achievement. 

Again Society clamoured for her, but Stella passed 
by on the other side, the East Side in this case. 
Sometimes it troubled the girl that she seemed to 
be an altruist by deciding to be one rather than by 
being such innately. But this she could not help. 
So she worked on in content while hfer mother raged 
in her Fifth Avenue establishment. Then when her 
daughter came home for Sundays she turned on her 
the edge of her scorn, while Meade faced her with the 
broad surface of his approval. Stella ignored the 
former and came to depend on the latter for her hap- 
piness. This bound father and daughter together. 

In March the cumulative strain of the work began 
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to tell on Stella. Her step lost its buoyancy, her 
smile its responsiveness, and purple lines stole their 
way around her eyes. When Meade acted this last 
fact he took fright. In his wife such circles had 
always stood to him as the visible, registering mark 
of her physical prostration, and he had come to con- 
sider them in the light of a danger-signal, flung 
out upon the surface by nature to warn of approach- 
ing collapse. 

Mrs. Meade regretted her daughter's breakdown, 
but was human enough to be a trifle triumphant. 
Her husband had so long laboured under the stupid 
fallacy that only society life could make a woman go 
to pieces that it was good to have it proved to him 
that settlement work was quite as exhausting. Now 
perhaps the obdurate two would come to themselves, 
to her opinion, the lady's idea of another's " self." 

So on a certain Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Meade took 
council together and set themselves against further 
" philanthropic faddism," as Mrs. Meade styled it. 
Her husband now concurred with her completely, 
and Stella found herself standing out alone against 
the two. This alarmed her and she balked. Then 
leaped to conclusions. 

" I suppose you want me to go abroad," she Bung 
out impatiently. She had the wealthy girl's attitude 
towards travel as a tiresome necessity. 

" Perhaps," said her father in a quiet, smoke- 
wreathed voice, " a trip abroad might be a good 
thing. What do you think, Cornelia? " He was in 
his most tractable mood to-day. He wished he 
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knew where his man got those cigars. They were 
cxcellenL Moreover he bad that sense of assurance 
and well-bcing that always came when he knew him- 
self to be on the same side of a questioh with his wife. 

*■ Why yes, perhaps," remarked Mis. Meade from 
the divan. " If that will rest and divert you, Stella, 
that is the thing to do. I don't know though, Gus, 
whom she could go widi. I certainly am not well 
enough, at present" She paused, but being used to 
this kind of remark, neither of the others gave it the 
response it deserved, and sfae added, ■■ I suppose you 
might finance the trip for the Chase girls and Martha 
Lyon to chaperone." 

"To be sure, to be sure." Meade was apt to 
be reiterative when he complied entirely. " That 
would give them pleasure and Star also, I am certain." 

As he spoke he was glancing through a copy of 
7^ W^d's Work, just out. He had now found 
what he sought, a picture of himself. He gazed into 
his own strong face with naive pride and read lov- 
ingly the words " Augustus Meade, American Silk 
King." He was experiencing that warm glow of 
pleasure that comes when one looks at the picture of 
a celebrity and can think, " I know that man person- 
ally." Yes, Meade knew himself well, and he knew 
his powers. But that was in the commercial world ; 
in the domestic world he knew the powers of his 
wife, and was even now bowing before them with 
unconscious docility. 

" How would you enjoy that, Star ? " he asked, 
coming back from his little mental excursion. 
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" Very much. I couldn't have more fun with any 
two girls than those. They are a joy," and Stella 
smiled as she thought of her two humorous young 
cousins. 

" Of course," mused her mother ; " we know little 
of Marjory. She has been away at one of those 
women's colleges and may have developed all sorts 
of alarming, strong-minded propensities. But I hear 
that George Chase is peculiarly poor just now, and it 
might be quite a favour to him to take them all off 
his hands for a time, besides providing Stella with 
congenial company." 

" Precisely," said Meade. " Call on me for the 
funds if that is your decision." 

"They're having ^ dreadful time in the kitchen, 
they write me." Stella was smiling again to herself 
at the memory of Sally's graphic letters. " No maid, 
and the two of them trying to do their own work." 

" How preposterous I " Mrs. Meade wore an ex- 
pression of fastidious distaste. " Really it is unpar- 
donable of George to be so poor that he has to turn 
his own daughters out into the kitchen like scullions. 
What Sara could ever have seen in that man ! " she 
groaned, her thought reverting to the prime delin- 
quency of the deceased. 

" I consider Chase a very good sort of a chap," 
said Meade, always loyal to an in-law. " Unsuccess- 
ful in business, to be sure, but still, good at heart." 

"'Good at heart,'" echoed his wife, scornfully, 
" Who ever before heard of an O'Ncil marrying a 
man who had nothing to commend him except that 
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be was ' good at heart ' ? Oh, hovr could San have 
been such a fool ? " and teais of bitter roortiticatioa 
sprang to the Utile lady's eyes. Even death had not 
made obstdete ber lagc at her sister for her supreme 

blunder. 

Meade and his daughter looked at each other and 
held their peace. These ou bursts over * San " 
came periodically. There was nothing to do but 
wait till they passed. Mis. Meade forced back her 
teais and went on with composure. 

*■ We needn't dedde definitely now on who shall 
go with Stella oo this trip. But there is one thing I 
do wish to have settled right away." As she spoke 
she fixed her husband with an absorbing look from 
which there was not left a loophole for escape. 

" AVhat b it, Cornelia ? " he questioned with in* 
ward quailing. Stella at the same time straightened 
herself to meet the salient something which she saw 
was coming. 

'_' When Stella returns, well and rested, I do stipu* 
late that she lay aside this tiresome pose which she 
has kept up quite long enough, and " 

" Enter society ? " queried Meade. 

" Yes." His wife bit off the word sharply. 
" Come out in society and stay out in it." Two 
bright spots glowed now in her faded cheeks. From 
being a hobby this had become an obsession through 
long inhibition, and now she felt to the very limits 
of her body the conquering desire to carry her point 

" You have had your way with Stella's life for one 
year. Now isn't it fair that I have mine?" She 
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knew her power in appealing to Meade's sense of 
fairness. That pierced through the walls of his pri- 
vate-life conscience into the compartment where he 
worked his business conscience, and there matters 
were decided on business principles. She was fight- 
ing to win this time. 

" You are right," he acquiesced slowly. " Star 
gave me a year. Now she can give you one ; and 
many more if she likes. That's only square, so I 
have nothing to say. Eh, girl ? Do you agree ? " 

" I suppose I must." Stella's tone was passive. 
From the window she was studying the pavement 
below. She knew that between them these two were 
deciding her Fate. Yet her will seemed atrophied 
by physical inertia, and she let them work it out as 
they would, not much caring what the result might be. 

" In what a position it places us," her mother went 
on with vehemence, " to have our only daughter living 
down in a dingy settlement on the "EsSi. Side, only at 
home for a Sunday now and then I " 

" Something in it," said Meade. 

" The fact is that if Stella doesn't come out next 
winter she never can, for being twenty-two she is 
already far older than the average debutante." 

Meanwhile Stella had been gathering her enervated 
forces, and she now tient upon her mother a tempes- 
tuous stare that changed her eyes from blue to black. 

" Must I always be pursued through life by that 
ghost of a debut ? '■' she exclaimed hotly. " Can't 
you give me up once for all as a bad job ? " 

" Yes, I could do that. But I cannot give up my 
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ideal for you ; that you become the clever and ac- 
complished society woman that your position as 
Augustus Meade's daughter demands ; that " 

" Your mother was before you," interpolated 
Meade, a bit grim. 

" And that every O'Neil has always been for ages 
back." Whereupon Cornelia O'Neil Meade drew 
herself up behind her triumphant biilwark of pride, 
and gazed out from it at her unnatural daughter. 

" The everlasting O'Neils," muttered Stella, under 
her breath. 

" What did you say ? Cursing my family, are you, 
dear ? " Mrs. Meade asked sweetly. " Isn't that deli- 
cate in a daughter, Gus ? " and she turned to her hus- 
band with a light, unpleasant laugh. " I suppose 
that is the way they talk down on the Bowery. 
Perhaps, Stella, it would be as well for you to return 
to Fifth Avenue and learn to show your parents re- 
spect." The voice seemed to carve its words out of 
some cool substance, and the blue eyes shot a glance 
that was hard as flint It struck Stella and she 
quivered under it. 

Meade, realizing that the air was becoming over- 
charged for his taste, remarked soothingly : 

" There, there, Cornelia, calm down. The girl is 
tired and doesn't know what she says." 

" Don't be absurd, Gus. I never was calmer in my 
life," returned Mrs. Meade, her small hands clasping 
and unclasping each other. " Do let me go on now 
and finish what I was saying, and then you can 
talk." 
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" Very much more of this," thought Stella, " and 
there will be nothing left of me." She braced her 
swimming head gainst the chair back. 

" Go on, mother." 

" Very well, then. It has been impossible for me 
to sustain the role of a society woman continuously 
through my life because of my health. But aside from 
this temporary fag you are strong and well and not 
unattractive, and furnish excellent raw material out 
of which to develop a person of real social grace 
and charm." 

•< No doubt about that." Meade was accepting his 
part of Greek Chorus with resignation, 

" Do not make the mistake, my dear, of thinking 
that you are cut out for a social worker," Mrs. 
Meade proceeded, " for you are not." 

" Do you mean I haven't made a success of my 
settlement enterprise ? " flashed Stella. 

" As to that I have no direct means of knowing," 
said her mother slightingly. " But that is not the 
kind of social endeavour for which the Lord intended 
you. You must realize that as the daughter of your 
parents you have a position to maintain in our house 
quite as important as that which you now fill on a 
pittance in an East Side house." 

" Right, madame," said Meade. 

" Somehow," the lady went on picking up her 
embroidery, " people always seem to think they 
must leave home in order to do active work for 
others. Why don't you try a little of your reputed 
altruism on your father and me ? We need it fully 
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as much as those dirty labourers and unkempt women 
whom you cultivate so hard. 1 suppose we are not 
picturesque and that makes us less appealing," she 
reflected, glancing down at her accordion-pleated 
negligee and smiling with faint amusement at her 
hands. " Altruism faddists alwa3rs have their own 
peculiar little egoisms, though unconsciously to them- 
selves, I don't doubt." 

Under these stinging words Stella was turning 
from white to crimson and back again. A reply 
choked in her throat. She looked to her father for 
championship but he dared not look at her, and was 
studying his ash-tray with persistent attention. So 
Stella preserved a passionate silence. 

•' I am quite certain," Mrs. Meade went on, " that 
if you met me down on the Bow.ery with a red 
bandanna handkerchief on my head, selling ice-cream 
cones ' off' a push-cart, your heart would go out to 
me deeply and you would give me no end of time 
and attention." 

Meade's eyes twinkled and even Stella felt amuse- 
ment surmounting her wrath as she glanced at her 
irreproachable mother and followed the contrast 
sketched. 

" But just because I happen to be your mother 
and am not hideous and wear decent clothes and 
have a check-book, you fly from me and do all your 
good to others. You give me none of your time. 
You won't even fulfill my sole desire for you. Oh, 
it's all wrong, this altruism humbug. I've no 
patience with it," and she locked her slight fingers 
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together with a tense movement There she lay like 
a block across Stella's path of social service with all the 
invincible strength of the selfish, pampered woman. 

No one spoke and Mrs. Meade, feeling that she 
had struck a good line and was proving unexpectedly 
effective, continued : 

" Look at the matter and be square now, Stella. 
You like social work; I like social play. You pre- 
fer drudgery; I, diversion. It's just a matter of 
choice on the. part of each of us. I don't see that 
one deserves especially more credit than the other. 
Do you, Gus ? " 

" Why no, not when you put it that way," agreed 
her husband with safety. 

" It's a fact," she pursued, " as I've often said, — 
you do not go into this work because you feel im- 
pelled to ; you do it to avoid doing something else, 
surely not a high motive. You are honest; now 
isn't that so ? " 

" It is," said Stella without flinching. 

" Then I advise you to get out of it and let the 
people who are stirred by real moral conviction fill the 
positions. There, I've said all I'm going to," and Mrs. 
Meade dropped back exhausted on to her cushions. 

" Thank the Lord that's over," sighed Meade. It 
always made him nervous to have his wife " work 
herself up." He never said the right thing at those 
times, and so had learned to let her storm them out 
unhindered. But he was relieved when they were at 
an end. 

There was utter silence in the room now. Stella 
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was watching a man turn his motor-car into the 
avenue. She was following a train of thought. 

She would go abroad. On the voyage and after 
there would come recuperation and gay, refreshing 
days with the Chases. Then she would return and 
come out in society. She would begin to live the 
Fatal Fallacy ; to plunge into the mad, bad pursuit 
of happiness. She would go to clubs, teas, races, 
receptions, dinners, in one endless sequence. She 
would make formal calls and receive them. She 
would play Bridge till midnight and dance till morn- 
ing. She would small-talk and smile in the strategic 
place and laugh when it was imperative. She would 
spend hours at the theatre and opera and then tear 
to pieces all she saw and heard there. She would 
read vapid novels called " strong " and " modern " 
and discuss their problems at length. She would go 
off on house-parties, yatching- cruises, automobile 
tours and canoe-trips. She would play with men ; 
drawing some out, leading some on, turning some 
down. Then she would talk over these same men 
with girls. With girls she would exchange futile 
stories, risque and otherwise. With them she would 
gloat over her conquests, and speculate as to her 
future husband, incidentally expounding the looks of 
her ideal Man. With them she would wonder why 
this girl was attractive to men and what methods she 
used; why that girl was not and what were hers. 
She would entertain jealousies and foster grudges. 
If men liked her, girls would not, and if girls alone 
liked her she would not be rated a Success. 
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She saw it ; the ghastly round, the vicious circle 
ill which she would revolve and revolve eternally, 
only to find when she had reached the end that she 
was again at the beginning, as is apt to happen in 
circles. One could not blame the serpent, she 
thought, for biting his tail in angry boredom when 
he found that he was thus forming a symbol of 
Eternity. 

Thus her mind pictured it all out vividly, and a 
cynical smile crossed her lips. Had her mother been 
right? Was she an altruist towards outsiders but not 
at home? It should happen no more. 

" Well," said Mrs. Meade, " I suppose you have 
been deciding. You haven't spoken for minutes." 

" Yes, I have decided." 

" What then ? " 

" That I will go abroad now and be all made over 
new. Then return and " 

" Undo all the good by reentering the settle- 
ment ? " 

•' No, do all the good, — all the good I can for you 
and father." 

" You don't mean to say that you are amenable to 
reason?" exclaimed Mis. Meade in exquisite sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, even that." 

" So you will come out and be the Success the 
Lord intended you to be ? " 

" If possible." 

" Well, thank heaven you have come to yourself at 
last ! " The lady had the aggrieved tone of tlie 
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1 who has won a victory that should long ago 
have been hers. " Now we can talk over your trip 
with some pleasure," and she drew a breath of genu- 
ine content. For once more she had won her point 
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THE Chases were at last able to procure a 
maid and she remained one week. At the 
end or that time Kate confided to Sara that 
she was lonely and should leave soon. Sara told Mar- 
jory and the two girls were in despair at the prospect 
of doing their own work once more.- Now they 
were talking the matter over. 

" What she really wants is a man," meditated Sara, 
nodding her yellow head sagaciously. " Say, Mudge, 
I've got it." 

" Then keep it," retorted her sist£r. " Your schemes 
always end in smoke and trouble," 

" But this is an inspiration. Angel Pic. Let's pay 
the Van Slycks' new chauffeur twenty-five cents an 
hour to come over evenings and chat with Kate and so 
keep her from being lonely. The Vans never use 
their auto at night and I depend on the lure of the 
gold to bring round the chauffeur. Then in the end 
when we have achieved a splendid permanent maid 
dad will be only too glad to finance the enterprise," 
and Sara assumed her grandest air. 

Marjory demurred. The idea seemed so mad. 
But Sara systematically overcame every objection she 
put forth and in the end it was Sara who came off 
victor, as was generally the case. With the exclama- 
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tion, " Me for a light adveature," she threw on her 
cape and was ofT across the lawns to the Van Slycks' 
auto shed before Marjory knew that she had left the 
room. 

Fifteen minutes later she returned in triumph. 

"Hurray! He consents and is coming to-night" 

" Do tell what happened." 

"Well, at first I admit I was petrified, for he 
seemed so superior," 

"What did he look like?" 

" I can't say. He wore auto clothes and had on 
one of those caps pulled way down and goggles, so 
he was about all covered." 

« How was he superior then since you couldn't see 
his looks ? " 

" My dear, it was his manner, so polite, and his 
voice — quite the suavest thing ever. Really he was 
too smug for comfort. I never could trust a man as 
affable as that." 

" What did he say to it all ? " 

" He seemed annoyed till I hastened to explain 
that I realized he was not at all in the same class with 
Kate but thought to help me out of a tight place and 
make a little money on the side he might be willing 
to do it." 

" You alwaj^ have your way with a man," re- 
flected Marjory. " I suppose it's because you look 
like such a baby. Did you turn on him one of your 
killing glances ? " 

" Heavens, yes. The one I save for my most at- 
tractive and difficult men. And it usually brings 
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them down, I will say." Sara smiled her compla- 
cence tenderly at her diminutive suede pumps. 

" But to think of having to waste it oo a greasy 
chauffeur." 

" He wasn't that. He was an immaculate and 
beautiful aflair and I wish we might h^ve one half as 
nice and a motor to go with him. How I do pine 
for a ride. But now come, let us chortle together 
over my success." 

" If the plan will only work," murmured Maijoiy, 
becoming sceptical, 

" It must work for if not we shall have to and that 
is so tedious and unsatisfactory, — especially to dad." 

" Poor dad ! " Marjory breathed. 

" But he's rich in daughters," suggested Sally with 
a lazy twinkle. 

Two weeks passed and it was now a little before 
seven o'clock in the evening and Sara was plunging 
across the lawns of the Van Slyck estate in her usual 
reckless fashion. On reaching the auto shed she 
stopped for breath, her cheeks scarlet, her flufly hair 
blown back. The chaufleur was as before about to 
start to town for Mr. Van Slyck, cap and goggles in 
place. He glanced up in surprise at the pretty girl 
standing thus suddenly before him in evening dress, 
faer gown trailing along the gravel drive behind her. 

" I'm in a hurry and wish to pay you what 1 owe 
you at once. It seems that you told Kate to-night 
why you have been coming over evenings so regu- 
larly, and now she is very angry about it and has 
given notice that she leaves to-morrow. Why did 
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you have to tell her ? " Sara Icwked irate even to her 
small nose. 

" I thought I might as well because I'm giving 
up the Van Slyck job next week and so couldn't 
go on talking to that fool girl even to please you. 
It seemed only just to explain to her why I 
should quit coming over after this. My, but wasn't 
she mad though I She got so haughty that her 
eyebrows went way up and hit her ratty pompa- 
dour," retrospected the chauffeur, with a smile 
as mechanical and oily as his machine. " 1 knew 
she'd have it in for you all right. She said, ■ I've 
got my opinion o' that flighty young miss for hirin' 
a man to talk evenio's with the lady that works in 
the kitchen.' I " 

But Sara cut him short by asking how much she 
owed him and when the money had been handed 
over she gathered up her skirt to leave. Noting 
how damp it was from the grass over which she 
had come she gave an exclamation of dismay. 

" Can you tell me what time it is ? " she queried, 
turning back to the man whom she discovered 
staring over-boldly at one small bare arm. She 
found everything he did and said singularly dis- 
tasteful to-night. Whereas he had before impressed 
he now annoyed her. 

" It's just five minutes of seven." 

Sally frowned. Hazard was coming to dinner 
at seven and he was never known to be an instant 
late. Marjory was not dressed and her aunt would 
be indignant if she, Sara, were not ready for her 
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guest. She gazed anxiously at the long, wet dis- 
tance by which she had crossed and then down at 
her bedraggled skirt. If it were to look any worse 
she would have to change her entire gown and with- 
out doubt be late to dinner. 

"You seem in a hurry," interposed the 'man, 
" and it is far by the lawns and very wet Couldn't 
1 take you home in the machine ? That would save 
your time and your dress." He spoke with a per- 
suasive reserve that kept the offer from seeming 
forward. " It won't take a second to crank up and 
I'm going past your house anyway." 

Sally hesitated. This would get her back just at 
seven with her gown no woise than at present and 
everything would be all right 

" I think I will let you," she said impulsively. 
" Oh, but I forgot that I don't know Mrs. Van Slyck. 
So of course it's impossible," 

" But I'm sure she wouldn't mind, miss, a neigh- 
bour like you, and to do you a convenience. Be- 
sides she won't know anything about it as she's 
almost always on the other side of the house at 
this hour. But if she should see you it can be 
easily explained." 

" Very well." Sara was never averse to doing a 
daring or piquant thing. " You really are most 
kind." 

Without another word she jumped into the big 
leather-lined space of the tonneau and a moment 
after they were off down the driveway and out 
through the porte-cochere, curving by a long sweep 
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into the Pittsford road. They went fast almost from 
the first but not so fast but that Sara caught a glimpse 
of the flufiy form of Mrs. Van Slyck in a side window 
pulling down a shade. The form was surmounted 
by an astonished face. 

Sally gave a little cry and then sank back on the 
cushions. 

" Ye gods, the woman saw me," she groaned, and 
then became so convulsed with laughter that if the 
chaufleur had not been intent on avoiding some dogs 
in the road he must surely have turned to ascertain 
the reason. 

" Just my luck," she thought. " Never did I see 
a person with such a faculty for getting into scrapes. 
What will the creature think ? She who doubtless 
hates us all and whom aunt thinks the Scum, to 
see me tearing out of the driveway in her new Fan- 
hard with her prize chauffeur. GhasUy 1 What 
will Mudge think when I tell her this finale ? Any- 
way," she consoled herself with characteristic non- 
chalance, " I'm having my much-longed-for ride out 
of it and that is a lot to be thankful for. Oh, how I 
do love it," and she gave up to the joy of feeling the 
cool March air rush past her face and make her blood 
sing in her cheeks. 

Then came a new idea. How could she explain 
to Mrs. Van Slyck her presence at the auto shed 
without telling the whole absurd tale of subsidiz- 
ing the chauffeur to talk with their maid evenings 
and thus retain her. 

" It is all too horrible to contemplate," she sighed. 
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The motor slowed down and stopped before the 
Chases' unpretentious home. As Sara stepped out 
she said to the man : 

" Mrs. Van Slyck saw me. Please tell her that I 
shall be over to-morrow to explain about it." 

He assented, a smile lurking on his smooth Ups. 
" I'm glad to have been able (o serve you." 

Sara thanked him cordially and entered the 
house. As she opened the inner vestibule door the 
clock on the stairs struck seven and she saw the 
figure of a man in a dress suit hanging up his 
coat and hat on the rack. He turned and grew 
boyishly scarlet with surprise and pleasure at seeing 
her. 

« Why, Sally 1 The maid has just gone up to look 
for you and here you come from outdoors." 

" I know." She spoke between breaths, dropping 
a limp little hand into his outstretched one. " Don't 
ask me a single question, for I refuse to answer it. 
The fact is. Hap Hazard, the very De'il himself 
seems to work to my undoing," and she broke into 
a light peal of laughter. 

Hazard laughed, too, much mystified, and she 
then led him out to dinner. They reached the din- 
ing-room just as Marjory, Mr. Chase and Miss Lyon 
came in at other doors. 

" Rather neat," thought Sara as she settled her 
small person into her place at table. " That chauffeur 
is my friend. But what will to-morrow bring 
forth?" 
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AN awning led down from the Meade mansion 
into Fifth Avenue and now the last woman 
in gorgeous raiment, accompanied by a 
correct man in evening dress, had swept along it. 
The last carriage was called. The last door was 
slammed. The policemen had retired. The call- 
boy had disappeared. 

In the dining-rooms the caterers were clattering 
their things together. In the foyer the musicians 
were packing up their instruments. Aside from this 
the rooms were deserted. 

In the house there was a lavish profusion of 
decoration, a profusion directed by taste, for Mn. 
Meade always saw that things were done perfectly in 
her establishment. The fragrance of beautiful women 
and flowers and greens was throughout, and the bril- 
liant lights displayed a scene of charm, unpeopled 
now but still delightful. 

There was none of that stale, tired atmosphere as 
of a disintegrating feast which is so apt to follow a 
great gathering. Mrs. Meade was far too much 
the Epicurean to allow her senses to be offended 
for the fraction of a second. So the great company 
of people who had produced the whole had also 
taken care to keep their production intact and beauti- 
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fuL They saw that the air was fresh, renewed 
flowers as they fell, and maintained everything in a 
perfection as exquisite and appealing at the close of 
the evening as it had been at the beginning. 

Early in the morning the guests had gone away, 
saying : 

" No one ever did know how to give a function 
like an O'Neil." " Cornelia Meade is an artist in ail 
she does, especially entertaining," etc., etc., ad infini- 
tum. 

Out in the conservatory was that lady herself with 
her husband and daughter. The last outsider bad 
left and they were quite alone, gathered in that family 
conclave which always follows the giving of a func- 
tion from the middle up to the highest class. " How 
do you think it went ? " is the question that every 
hostess of whatever station asks her frank family. 

Mrs. Meade lay back in a chair, her gown of 
creamy real lace suiting her slight figure admirably, 
the ' stately little head holding itself a shade higher 
than usual in the realization of having won another 
social victory, achieved one more success. An 
O'Neil never yet gave anything that was a failure. 

On 3 divan sat her husband. His kindly face was 
lined and weary, and the hand that held his first 
peaceful cigar of the evening trembled. He was not 
used to being on his feet from nine till two and at 
the age of sixty-nine he was young only in spirit. 
To-night he felt the physical reaction that would 
come to his wife to-morrow in the form of complete 
collapse. 
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Not far off stood Stella, leaning on a marble shaft 
that upheld a droop of potted maiden-hair, while 
about her were palms against which the slender girl 
in gleaming white tissue was thrown out strikingly. 
A high colour was in her cheeks and her eyes shone 
brighter than usual, while her hair glowed back softly 
from her forehead. 

She did not, could not feel tired yet. She was still 
stimulated by the memory of the adniiration for her 
that had been in men's eyes and women's voices that 
night She had not helped her mother to receive as 
she was not " out," and so had been able to roam at 
will among the guests, talking with whom she 
desired without a sense of responsibility. 

Her mother had not given so large and important a 
function since she was old enough to be present, and 
the magnificence of it almost took her ofT her feet, 
used though she was to the daily splendour of their 
menage. 

Nevertheless while she talked and laughed she could 
not but realize the appalling difTerence between this 
scene and those from which she had lately come on 
the East Side. About her there were squalor, dirt, 
dinginess ; and the faces were rough, haggard, corrupt. 
Here were beauty and fragrance, music and dancing, 
laughing and frivolling, eating and drinking and 
making merry withal. Here the faces were suave 
and smiling; and if haggard naturally Art helped out; 
if corrupt and neurotic through fast living, or through 
luxury-loving or money-grinding or scandal-hiding, 
why that was forgiven and ignored because, well, — 
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because it was the Four Hundred. There is so much 
in numbers I 

Stella, with her keen eyes of an uncompromising 
boy, saw it, the contrast in the two scenes ; saw it with 
a sick grimace at heart and a smile on her lips that 
people took for one of sensuous enjoyment ; rather, 
it was a smile of divine scorn. 

Yet at the same time Stella was girl enough to be 
intoxicated by the dazzling apotheosis of Self, on 
this night when she had held full sway as queen and 
received homage from men and women. This night 
she had tasted the pride of life and found it sweet ; 
she had drunk the wine of adulation and found it 
good. But there was something else, a feeble and 
ghostly thing, that she had tried in vain to push from 
her. It was the cup of trembling. It came as she 
thought of all the layers and layers of people by 
whom and upon whom this great mockery was con- 
structed. There appeared before her eyes the stricken 
face of a mother holding up a starved, dead baby 
menacingly to her sight ; while she now twirled in her 
fingers a rose, the price of which, would have saved 
the little life and the great heart-break. 

She had striven to strike this unlovely image from 
her vision as the evening swayed on. She had 
looked into the eyes of men as they looked into hers 
and tried to escape it. She had laughed with 
women and tried to laugh it away. But it remained. 

Now she leaned against the cool pillar, her body 
warm and throbbing, pulsing with the exultation of 
having been a success as the daughter of her parents, 
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acme-perfect host and hostess that they were. Her 
body was wann but her heart was cold ; chilled 
through by the frozen grip of Futility ; shot through 
by that fatuous comment of the old Cynic, Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity. 

Yes, it was nothing more than that ; an oppres- 
sion, a defiance, a hideous pageant, a death-mask 
wherein the rich wore the impenetrable mask of 
prosperity and the poor died the death to pay for it 

A great moral nausea was overwhelming Stella. 
Yet apparently she was thinking only the most 
charming thoughts as she stood there, introspec- 
tive, by the maiden-hair fern. For in her own 
way she possessed her mother's subtlety and was 
often not what she seemed. Like New York City 
she had an East Side and a West Side to her 
character, either of which she could present to 
the public at will. Now it was the more pleasing 
aspect that was called for and so she gave it. But 
down deep in her heart smouldered covered fires of 
indignation in behalf of her poor, and though the 
part of her nature that loved them, and worked and 
wept for them was not now apparent, it was dominant. 

" I certainly never saw you as beautiful as you are 
at this particular moment, and in fact as you have 
been all the evening," remarked Mrs. Meade, gazing 
with dispassionate approval at her daughter. 

" Nor I," agreed Meade through his tobacco 
smoke. " By Jove, Star, but you are a queen to- 
night. I tell you it just makes your aged father 
want to get right down on his knees to you." 
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" Funny old father 1 " Stella slipped over to him 
and drawing his head towards her she patted it, say- 
ing, " You are such an old dear." 

" Personally I thought Gus did very well to-night, 
didn't you ? " Mrs. Meade queried, surveying her two 
now with languid impartiality. 

" I'm sure I thought so," laughed Meade. ■■ I 
didn't walk up more than one train, or call more 
than one lady ' my dear,' or fumble out to more 
than two persons that I was sorry to have seen 
them." 

" Gus, you are ridiculous," exclaimed Mrs. Meade, 
while Stella laughed. 

" Poor father ! A Vermont farmhouse wasn't just 
the best sort of training for this kind of thing, was 
it? " and she looked over at her mother expectantly, 
waiting for the amusing annoyance which always 
came at references to her husband's youth. 

" Stella, I do wish you wouldn't make those in- 
delicate allusions." 

" Come, come, madame," cried Meade, pushing back 
his gray hair with a quizzical gesture. " I don't 
know that I care to have my early days regarded as 
indelicate. For myself I'm pretty proud of them," 
and his boyish face glowed with affectionate loy- 
alty. " If it hadn't been for the training my good 
mother gave me then ; if she hadn't brought me up 
to work and not to be afraid of being dog-poor, I 
guess we wouldn't have given this sort of a blow-out 
to-night, would we, Star ? " 

" I fancy not," Stella said, settling down i 
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his broad shoulder, her eyes beginning to close with 
sudden weariness. 

" Well," observed Mrs. Meade, ignoring the sub- 
ject that did not please her and reverting to the one 
that did, " if Stella looks and acts as beautifully next 
year as she did this evening there is no doubt that 
she will be the most successful debutante of the 
season. Heavens, won't the other mothers be jealous 
of me ?" and she sighed the trifling delight of rivalry. 
" Do you know, Stella," she went on, eyeing her 
daughter, " that way you have, half brusque boy, 
half gracious girl, is immensely taking. All the men 
to-night were raving about you and the women too ; 
which you may consider a social feat to have accom- 
plished." 

" How interesting ! " murmured Stella vaguely, al- 
most asleep. 

" I hope this affair has been a success." Meade 
spoke with some feeling. 

" It has," said Mrs. Meade. 

" I reckon that it's going to cost me well on to 
twenty thousand dollars," continued her husband 
placidly. Stella was listening now with acute at- 
tention. 

" How can you talk about that when the guests 
are hardly out of the house, Gus ? " 

" I only hope it's worth it," ignored Meade. 

" It is. It's worth anything to get your social 
debts paid off. It would be worth a financial debt, 
even,," his wife added with easy conviction. 

" Now I'm not sure that I can agree to that." 
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Meade's business man's soul rose in revolt at the 
very suggestion. " But if it has pleased my women 
folks, you and the Girl, why, that's the main 
thing." 

Mrs. Meade glanced indolent gratitude and Stella 
rousing herself said : 

" Indeed it has pleased us, father dear." She 
was smoothing his hair now and following the tired, 
moneydentcd lines in his face with fond fingers. " It 
has all been charming and I'm so grateful to you 
for it." 

Meade gave his daughter's hand a little pressure 
and went on smoking tranquilly. 

" I suppose you go back to the Slums on Mon- 
day ? " Mrs. Meade's voice had grown hard and 
uninflected. 

" Yes. Have the maids let me sleep late and then 
by the next day I'll be rested enough to return to my 
work again." 

" Why don't you go to bed now, Cornelia ? You're 
dead tired. I can tell you are because you won't 
admit it," and Meade smiled shrewdly at his wife. 

Stella and her mother moved out through the 
great gleaming rooms and up the marble staircase. 
At the top they paused. 

" Good-night, Mammina," said Stella, using her 
pet name learned in Italy from her Italian nurse. 
•' You are quite the most beautiful little woman ever." 

" How clever of you to realize it," returned Mrs. 
Meade with her light laugh. " Yes, I admit that I 
looked rather well to-night in this Worth gown. 
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And I did give a pretty party. There is no doubt 
about it. Even the Stuyvesants can find no flaw 
to pick, I fancy," she added drily. " Good-night, 
Stella. You are quite worthy of your name this 
evening." She presented a passive cheek to her 
daughter's touch. 

The girl barely kissed it, and then gathering up 
her gown she passed down the hall to her own 
apartments. When she reached the bedroom she 
threw herself on the bed regardless of her toilette. 
There she lay staring at the sumptuously tapestried 
walls. Her eyes were bright with a dangerous inner 
gleam, but they saw nothing, for her thoughts were 
far remote. 

Then with a sudden movement she pressed her 
hands hard against her flushed face and murmured 
the sincerest prayer of her life so far : 

« Father, forgive us, if Thou canst, for to-night. 
Use what we have wasted ; save what we have cast 
aside. Exalt those whom we have abased, care for 
those whom we have neglected, comfort those whom 
we have oppressed, pity those whom we have de- 
spised. Make those who hate us for our wealth and 
waste see that it is only the meek that inherit the 
earth, and that we, through arrogance, inherit noth- 
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AS George Chase leCt his home for business 
his shoulders drooped more than usual, sure 
indication of further domestic complexities. 
The fact was that the excellent Kate, likely to prove 
a treasure, had left, for a reason unknown to the 
head of the house and Miss Lyon. This meant that 
the girls were a^ain at the domestic helm, and their 
father faced the fact with no slight discouragement. 

It was bill day, too, and it may have been that 
which helped to give the Wednesday the ominous 
hue which it was already assuming for George 
Chase. By sundown who could tell how many more 
of his investments might have gone to pieces ? Why 
had he ever thought that Copper was safe ? 

Within the Chases' house stood Sara in the hall, 
looking as fresh as a spring crocus in her smart 
print gown and neat little apron. At present she 
was unfastening the strings, and when that was ac- 
complished she prepared to don her red Shaker cape. 

" Good luck to you," said Marjory, switching a 
duster into the wood-box, and surveying her sister 
with an amused smile. 

" Thanks. Farewell," and Sally slammed out the 
front door. 

68 
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A few minutes later she was ushered into the 
parlour of the Van Slycks* home. She was outwardly 
gay, but in her heart there was craven fear. 

The room was comfortably full of everything and 
Sara was making a careful study of the oak grill- 
work, when she became aware that the Enemy was 
upon her. In the door stood a plump woman in an 
ample auto coat, a hat with flamboyant wings, and 
much veil. 

"Good-morning. I believe you are the young 
lady who saw fit to use my motor last night, aren't 
you ? " 

" Yes ; and this is Mrs. Van Slyck ? " questioned 
Sally, forming the question-mark by an upward curl 
of her long lashes. " Of course I have seen you 
ofien, but I never had the pleasure of meeting you 
before." 

Mrs. Van Slyck was surprised at the girl's equa- 
nimity and glanced at her more closely to see what 
such a daring little piece might be like. She found 
her good to look upon, and she then steered her 
generous person across the room and into a plush 
chair in some anticipation of what Miss Chase would 
do and say next. 

" Mrs. Van Slyck," Sara now went on sweetly, " I 
want to apologize to you for what must have seemed 
unpardonable." 

" It did surprise me to see you speeding away in 
my Panhard." The lady was smiling cozily all over 
the bland disc of her face. 

" The only way to explain it would be to tell you 
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the whole ridiculous story," aflirmed Sally with a 
droll smile. " But I see that you are just going out, 
so of course you have not time to hear it." 

" Yes, I have ; I am in no hurry and Charles can 
wait as well as not Please go on. I'm much inter- 
ested." 

Thereupon Sara launched forth and in her own 
quaint way she was able to make the narration so 
humorous and diverting that her neighbour was soon 
rolling from side to side of her coat in irrepressible 
amusement. 

Half an hour later Sally rushed into her own 
library flushed and joyous. 

" If you could have heard it all, Mudge. It was 
choice. By the time I left she was askii^ me to 
drop in often and see her from now on till she makes 
her annual trip to Italy, and won't I take an auto 
ride with her the next fine day, and so on." 

" Well, Kid, you are a wonder," ejaculated Marjory 
with that conservative sisterly admiration that is so 
seldom spoken and means so much. •' How did you 
do it ? " 

Sara sat down, still breathless from her return run 
from the House of the Enemy, and explained, pant- 
ing: 

" When she first came into the room I was floored, 
for I saw by her eye that there was wrath in her soul 
at me for kidnapping the beloved Panhard in that 
offensive manner." 

" I should have been paralyzed. What did you 
say ? " 



J' » 
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*■ It was this way. She was gomg out and had on 
a most manreUous baL Tbefc was one binl oa it 10 
particular that seemed to give me an inspiratioa. 
You know the kind <^ bird I mean, — just as you 
think it's blue instead it's green (the colours I felt) ; 
and it had the mcst all-fired mean expression you 
ever saw. Welt, you know it just bsdnated mc, and 
the more I gazed upon it the more effect it had, and 
I said to myself, ' In the name of that hideous fowl I 
hereby swear that I will come out ahead of the plump 
lady,' and from that time on die whole thii^ went of 
itselt" 

" Did you tell her the entire tale, as you diought 
you would ? " 

" Yes, from start to finish." 

" So she isn't as bad as aunt thinks her 7 " 

" Not nearly. She's just one of those ordinary 
people with a big body and big heart, a Rabby, con- 
fused intelligence, and a lot of showy clothes, but she's 
all right, and I like her." 

" Well, I'm glad you got out of that pickle so 
easily." 

" My fif^-seventh variety, wasn't it ? " 
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AFTER directing her chaufTeur, Mrs. Van 
Slyck swept her abundant self into the mo- 
tor and settled back to enjoy the fluent mo- 
tion of her Fanhard. 

The third stop was at Madame Du Font's, the dress- 
maker. Here she wished to speak about mistakes in 
her bill. Madame had an annoying way of charging 
twice for the same item, which did not commend it- 
self even to Mrs. Van Slyck's large business method. 

Half an hour later she came out accompanied by a 
friend. In one hand Mrs. Van Slyck held a Uan en- 
velope, obviously the bill. 

" I shall pay madame this very morning," she re- 
marked, as the two parted at the auto steps. " If I 
wait, you knbw, 1 shan't have the money. Good- 
bye, my dear. I shall see you at Mrs. Osbourne's 
Bridge on Monday. Now to Duffy's, Charles," she 
added, turning to her irreproachable chauffeur, and 
once more they started ofT. 

" I shall be gone about three-quarters of an hour 
this time," said the lady, as they swung round to a 
halt in front of the department store and she stepped 
out. 

Then she gathered up her skirts, a package in 

which were lingerie waists a size too small, another 

7a 
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containing long gloves to be cleaned, and her shop- 
ping-bag. 

As she flowed towards the store in her peculiarly 
copious fashion, the chauffeur took off his goggles 
and followed her movements with attention. He 
seemed to measure her as though she were an object 
on the road in front of his machine which he was 
trying to pass. As she neared one of the entrances 
he caught sight of her shopping-bag, swinging 
lightly from her arm. He then glanced back into 
the auto. The rug was tossed in an untidy mass on 
the floor, and more bundles were lying about in con- 
fusion. 

With the instinct of his duty as chaufTeur, as well 
as a desire to see if his surmise were correct, he 
jumped down from his place and around to the side 
of the car. On reaching it he glanced back at Mrs. 
Van Slyck. With the automatic perversity of a 
woman's muscles she was pushing a door marked 
" Pull." Then she pulled it, and was swallowed up 
by the gaping maw of the great store, waiting to 
trade on that passion for acquiring things which con- 
sumes all well-to-do ladies such as she. 

Charles now opened the door of the motor and 
leaned in, picking up the robe to fold it. As he did 
so, his eyes sought the floor. With a slow move- 
ment that little betrayed his elation, he bent and took 
up his mistress's lizard-skin pocketbook. Holding 
it hidden in his hand that no one from outside 
might see, he opened it and ran through the 
contents. It contained twenty dollars in bills and 
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some loose change. He turned to the small enclosed 
part, and pulling back the flap, opened it and drew 
out an oblong piece of paper. He glanced it over, a 
sudden flush showing his excitement. 

It was a check which Mrs. Van Slyck had drawn 
on the Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 
The amount was three hundred dollars, and it was 
made out payable to bearer. The man's eyes dilated 
ever so slightly as he whispered to himself: 

" The ways of women I " 

Then remembering that Mr. Van Slyck was out 
of town until the next day, he put the purse, check 
and all, into his pocket. He glanced towards Duffy's 
furtively, and saw the row of doors swinging to and 
fro on numberless, jostling women and clinging chil- 
dren. But no door revealed the person of his mis- 
tress. She had said three-quarters of an hour, but 
of course she would miss her purse long before that, 
and hasten out in a panic. 

As the man took his place again he cast a meas- 
uring look cast up Main Street, the direction in which 
the auto was facing. A short block along was the very 
bank. Could he make it ? It was worth the attempt. 

Starting the machine he wove an intricate and 
daring way in and out of the crowded traflic of the 
street, quite unheeding the remarks of policemen, 
drivers and other autoists. 

" ' Pay to bearer, pay to bearer." " The words rang 
themselves in his ears in time to the rhythmic throb- 
bing of the machine. " ' Pay to bearer.' Thank 
heaven for women's ways I " 
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He now drew up before the Trust and Safe Deposit 
with some circumstance, and leaving the motor, 
walked serenely into the bank. 

He stepped to the teller's window, and, presenting 
the check, said : 

" Mrs. Van Slyck is at DufT/'s shopping. I am 
Charles White, her chauffeur, and to save time she 
asked me to run in here while I waited and get this 
cashed for her." 

The teller looked at the man closely. He could 
find nothing to arouse suspicion in the imperturbable, 
gentlemanly face. Still, one must be cautious. 
Therefore he called another man, a friend of the Van 
Slycks, who identified White as their chauffeur. Not 
being satisfied with this the teller and the friend 
went to the window and looked out There stood 
the auto in all its impressive prosperity. 

" Yes, that's the Van Slycks' new Panhard," said 
the man who was doing the identification. 

This seemed sufficient since the check was not a 
lai^e one, and a moment later the chauffeur mounted 
his seat, the richer by three hundred dollars' worth of 
crisp greenbacks. 

There was need for rapid movements now as all 
this had taken considerable time and the risk of Mrs. 
Van Slyck's reappearance was growing ever more 
imminent. 

" Only a few seconds and I shall be safe," thought 
White. 

The machine, however, as well as the Deus ex 
machina at this point rose against him. The 
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chauffeur found it impossible to get any response in 
motion. Though he did everything that would 
naturally have started off the motor, it stood its 
ground, gasping its protest hoarsely. 

" Heavens, this is awful 1 " he muttered, cold 
perspiration beginning to come out on his forehead. 
" I'm tost for sure." 

Still, with the outward calm of an image of brass, 
he continued to work at the machine, doing the 
whole emergency program in order, even to getting 
down in the gutter to examine the creature's vitals. 
At last he discovered and repaired the difficulty and 
was up on his seat in an instant. He then turned 
the car about and glanced west towards Duffy's with 
a level glance, the result of constant watching of a 
road stretched straight and far berore him. 

His heart gave a sudden leap. Was that she, 
standing apart from the moving crowd, gazing 
nervously up and down the street ? Yes, that hat 
furnished forth with a whole barnyard was unmis- 
takable. 

" Lord help me," thought White, as he gripped 
lever and steering-wheel with tense, cold fingers. 
" This accursed machine has been my undoing. But 
there's hope yet." 

As he drew up before the curb he was almost 
amused at the lady's face, so anxious through its 
usual florid placidity. 

" Where in the world have you been, Charles ? " 
she challenged, her voice sharp with impatience but 
without a note of suspicion. 
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" I'm sorry, madame, that I should have kept you 
waiting. 1 found something wrong with the 
machine and as you had said you wouldn't be out 
for three-quarteis of an hour I thought there would 
be time to go round to the garage and get it fixed. 
I was sure I'd get back before you, n)adame,and I'm 
very sorry that you were put to the inconvenience of 
waiting," 

This was the only explanation which came to 
White on the instant He was not sure whether it 
would work, but Mrs. Van Slyck was not keen, so he 
thought it might. It did. 

" Then you aren't to be blamed," she said, molli- 
fied. " Especially as I came out much sooner than I 
had said I would. After I got to the waist depart- 
ment I discovered that my purse was not in my ba^ 
as I had supposed, and came right out to see 
if it was in the auto. I do hope so. It would be 
terrible if I have dropped it anywhere on those 
stops I made, or if it has gotten thrown from the 
car," 

With grave solicitude the chauffeur stepped down 
from his seat and began to search through the motor 
together with his mistress. The poor lady's fingers 
fumbled tremblingly in and out the folds of the robe 
and through the packages. She even looked be- 
tween the leaves of a loan library book in her grow- 
ing distress at not finding the lost object 

Meanwhile the trustworthy Charles did all that 
it was in man's power to do. He removed the 
cushions and went over every inch of the seats 
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and floor and through the catch-baskets and tried 
his best to find the purse. But he did not suc- 
ceed. 

" My poor good woman," he thought as his inner 
vest pocket caressed its contents. 

" It is proved now," said Mrs. Van Slyck, " that it 
must have been lost somewhere between here and 
home, as I remember distinctly having it when I 
started out. Let me see, where did I stop 7 " 

White named the different places off accurately. 

'• Then we must go over our tracks, beginning 
at Madame Du Font's. I remember now look- 
ing over a lot of fashions and materials with my bag 
half open in my lap. That is doubtless where it is." 
She settled back exhausted and the chaufifeur started 
the machine. 

The fact that the lady did not notice in her con- 
fusion that the bank was down the street in just the 
direction from which he came was a relief to White. 
Also it was fortunate that she had not thought to go 
direct to the bank and tell them to stop payment on 
the check. But he knew his woman when he under- 
took the risk and had depended on her lack of 
practical sense, and the haziness of her feminine 
brain when in a situation that demanded a knowledge 
of business methods. The outcome had proved that 
he was not mistaken in her. Still, the danger was 
not yet over, as she might think of the bank at any 
moment 

An hour later they drew up at the porte-cochere of 
the Van Slyck establishment, a disconsolate lady and 
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a triumphant chaufTeur. Wearily Mrs. Van Slyck 
spilled her jaded bulk out of the motor and turned to 
say to White : 

" Mr. Van Slyck won't return to-night, so don't go 
to the station for him. I'm so tired that I shall not 
be going out again to-day. You needn't bring the 
auto around till to-morrow at eleven when I shall 
meet my husband. He will know what I ought to 
do to get on the track of my purse," and she disap- 
peared into the house. 

The motor rumbled down the gravel drive and the 
chauffeur nearly drove it across the lawn in his ex- 
citement and exultation. 

" That last piece of luck is more than I could have 
hoped for. Now I guess I'm safe, since she doesn't 
expect to see me till to-morrow. Poor lady 1 How 
disappointed she'll be not to see me even then," he 
smiled to himself. 

He now fitted the machine rapidly into the 
shed, and having locked up everything with care, 
he hastened away towards town to his boarding 
place. 

Thence the "bearer" went to New York City, 
where he was lost to sight along with so many other 
enterprising individuals. 

After six weeks, having found nothing that quite 
suited his refined taste in livelihoods, he took ship 
for Italy, deciding to return once more to his old 
profitable employment as tourists' guide. He did not 
go second class as might have been expected. He 
went first, considering it none too good for him, and 
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finding it financially possible because of the Van 
Slyck check. The steamer on which he sailed was 
the Veneeia, leaving New York for Naples, May 12, 



Hj4P hazard 

IT was late in the afternoon on the day of the 
purse incident The butler was lighting the 
Tiflany lamps in the Meade mansion, and the 
heavy curtains were drawn against the notsy tide of 
life on Fifth Avenue. 

The front door opened and closed and Stella Meade 
stepped wearily into the mammoth library and sank 
into the comfortable embrace of an armchair. There 
she remained gazing up at the timbered ceiling. 

" Tired ? " she breathed. " I'm dead. My brain 
feels like the frayed-out skirt binding of one of those 
factory girls, and as for my body " and she re- 
laxed her muscles with expressive lassitude. 

" Settlement work is hard," she mused. " It can't 
help being unless you have a heart of stone and a 
physique of flint Oh, dear, I'm afraid that is some 
one for me," for she heard the butler ushering a caller 
into the drawing-room. As Stella could only be 
found at her home from Friday till Monday, she was 
besieged on those days by the friends who bemoaned 
her absence during the week. 

True to her presentiment, James now appeared, 
extending to her the silver tray on which lay a man's 
calling card. 

" ' Harper Hazard.' " 

8l 
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" Thank Fate it's no one formal," she murmured, 
her face brightening. Aloud she said: 

" Show him in here, James." 

A moment later she was confronted by Hazard 
himself. He was a short, robust fellow, with round, 
freckly-green eyes that reminded Stella vaguely of 
gooseberries, and a frank, merry face. His whole 
effect was that of the humorous optimist who enjoys 
himself and every one else. It was this happy-go- 
lucky attitude towards life that in his college days 
had won him the apt nickname of « Hap Hazard." 
His presence now affected Stella like a healthy 
stimulus. 

" It's a treat to see you, Harper," she smiled, mo- 
tioning him to a seat. 

" Gad, perhaps I'm not glad to find you at home I " 
said the man, his face and figure beaming content as 
he settled into a divan with the college man's instinct 
to make himself comfortable wherever he is. " Seems 
to be about impossible to find you lately, even over 
Sundays." 

" Yes, I have a lot of extra work just now. You 
see I am finishing up for the year." 

"So you aren't going on with yoursettlementing?" 

" No, the family has put its proverbial ■ foot ' down 
and forced me to stop." 

" Confoundedly glad of it. Any one could tell 
from the way you sit in that chair that you're com- 
pletely tuckered out" 

" Really ? Well, it's true. But I've had a right 
interesting year." 
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" Don't doubt it. But it's time now for you to 
quit and get a rest. Before you know June will be 
here, and from then on this city is a regular Hades." 

" I never spent a summer in town, did you ? " 

" Did I ? " Hazard rolled up his eyes expressively. 
" Yes, last year when I graduated, Bildad thought it 
would be a fine thing for me to hustle round a bit 
after loafing at Vale four years. So he gave me odd 
jobs in his office and kept me tied down. Before the 
summer was over I thought I'd be a corpse and no 
mistake." His round face seemed even rounder with 
the fervour of his feeling. 

Stella laughed. It was difficult to picture Hap 
Hazard out of health and spirits. 

" What arc you going to do this year ? " she asked. 

" Nothing ; but where I shall do it I haven't yet 
decided." 

" You'd better go abroad. That's what I'm going 
to do." 

" For a fact ? Going with your mother ? " 

" No, with the Chases, if they will do it I shall 
run out to Rochester to-morrow to sound them." 

" You must tell me how they sound. I'll want to 
know." 

" Now don't you wish you were going ? " Stella 
looked mischievous. 

" Wish to heaven I were," acknowledged Hazard 
flushing. " Then we'd meet over there at some of 
those places people are always talking about, and 
have a bully time. Certainly wish I were." 
Through long note-taking at collie he had acquired 
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the note-book form of speech that eliminates most 
pronouns as superfluous. 

" I wish so too, Hap. You'd better think it over. 
That is, if the Chases can go." 

" Don't rub it in. Lord knows I'm clean off my 
head about Sally, and people might as welt know it, 
too, I'm not one of these subtle story-book chaps 
that's always saying the thing he doesn't mean to the 
girl he doesn't mean it to. I tell you if I like a per- 
son I can't hide it, and I'll be hanged if I'll try." 

" Harper, you are refreshing after most of the so- 
ciety men here in New York. It's true that you 
aren't subtle ; but you aren't simple, either," and 
Stella smiled her pretty, convincing smile. 

" You make a fellow feel mighty good. All sort 
ofwarmandcozyround the cockles of his heart And 
the best of it is you always seem to mean what you say." 

" I always do. Otherwise what is the point in 
saying it? " inquired Stella, her boyish naivete crop- 
ping out. 

" Don't know. Never could imagine. But the 
longer I live the more I see how tight people are 
with their appreciation. But you, now, — you're all 
to the good." Hazard wagged his croquet-ball head 
wisely. 

" By the way," said Stella, " if you should go 
abroad this summer you will have to dip into Italy 
if you expect to encounter us." 

" Why, aren't you going anywhere else ? " 

" No.- We shall take a small ship on the Fabre 
Line and land at Naples. Move up to Rome for a 
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month, and Florence, and then go to our villa on 
Lake Como for the hot season. You see the trip is 
designed to rest me." She glanced disdainfully down 
at her weary self. 

" Then you won't be on the typical tourist basis ? " 

" Perish the thought ! I hope I may never lose 
my mind to the extent of making one of those madly 
rushing trips where in three months you take in 
every old picture and sight and ruin, and return a 
ruin yourself." 

"And a sight," added Hazard laughing. "Some 
of those insatiable females are the worst frumps you 
ever saw. I've met 'em other summers when I've 
been abroad, and deliver me," he sighed reminisccntly. 
"All right; I'll remember that it must be Italy if we 
are to connect." 

Silence fell in which Stella played with her bull- 
dog, that had wobbled into the room full of bow- 
legged, brindled enthusiasm. She patted his heavy 
neck wrinkling out thickly over his collar and read his 
tag: "'1056. Expires April, igoS." " She wished 
she might expire in April. She was so tired to-day. 
But to-morrow she would be herself again. And 
soon the ocean voyage and then she would slope to 
Italy at last and spend tranquil days in the old pink 
villa on the lake. 

Hazard had also been following a train of thought, 
and now announced : 

" I know a man who swears by that Fabre Line. 
Thinks there's nothing like it for meeting interesting 
^pes and avoiding your kind." 
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" Who is that ? " 

" John Reeve, a Hartford man, Yale, 1900. The 
grandest mixture of mind, athletics and religion that 
ever came to college, it's said. He was substitute 
professor of Economics and Sociology my Junior 
year, and I sure did hero-worship him. I wasn't the 
only one either, I can tell you." 

" Why have 1 never met him ? " 

" Because he is in Italy, and has been for most 
two yeare." 

" What is he doing ? " 

" Working with the Waldensian Protestant People 
in a small town near Rome." 

" I should like to meet any one so interesting." 

" You may before long. We correspond now 
and then, and in his last he said that in four weeks 
he should be sailing on one of the Fabre Liners. It's 
just a flying trip to do some business and get rested 
incidentally, if he can; but if it's possible to get hold 
of him in the week he'll be on land, I'll bring him up 
and present htm. Of course he'd like you, as all 
men do, and I'm sure you'd like him. He really is 
an unusual fellow." 

" But if he will be here only a week he won't have 
time to meet a new person." 

" I suppose not. But if he should happen to sail 
back on the same ship with you — and that's quite 
possible, as his date will t>e about yours — why, then 
you will meet him." 

•' Yes, if that happened it would be charming." 

" It may, since you will both try for their best 
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new boat, the Veneeia, and she only makes a sailing 
from this side once in six weeks. I'd like to see if 
you and the Chases would get acquainted with htm 
quickly." 

" Is he so difHcult to know ? " 

" Yes, he's mighty reserved. It came, I guess, as 
a matter of self-defense in college more than any- 
thing else. He was so deucedly popular, — not with 
the featherweights, you understand, but with the 
real leaders along all lines. He graduated before my 
day, but that's the tradition the men have handed 
down. And this reserve of his always piques people's 
curiosity. Now I must go. Tell me how your plan 
turns out and don't peg too hard with those dirty 
Yiddishes and Dagos. In the end they generally re- 
lieve you of your purse or put a knife in your back 
in return for all the good you've done them. I tell 
you, that kind of work doesn't pay." 

" Hap, if you begin to croak, too, as well as the 
family and my other friends, I shall give up. Please 
don't talk in that absurd way any more." 

" All right, I won't say another word against your 
precious guys. Stella, you've given me a fat hour of 
content. You're an all-round Star of a girl. Good- 
night," and with a hearty grip of the hand he left the 
room. 
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BEFORE THE LAST BELL 

THE first bdl had sounded. Friends of the 
few passcngeis on the Vituma were begin- 
ning to file down-staiis, but those seeing 
off Miss Lyon's party were not to be thus easily 
turned away. Around it were grouped Ai^ustus 
Meade, his wife, and Mr. Chase. Various girl and 
men friends, including Harper Hazard, had already 
led, feeling it the part of tact to disappear, not being 
" family," however much certain of the masculine 
persuasion might wish to be. 

" Do go," entreated Sara, clinging to her father. 
'• My nose is getting redder every minute. I can 
just see it," and she blinked hard to extricate a tear 
from her eyelashes. " Aunt, please make dad go." 

Miss Lyon was standing against a stout ventilator 
using her handkerchief with vigour. It went to her 
heart to leave " dear George " so alone. She was 
_ sure that when they returned his shoulders would be 
stooping even more dejectedly than ever. She little 
knew the sense of buoyant relief that takes posses- 
sion of most men when they see their family happily 
started off on a trip. They realize that now they 
can spend the evening at the Club, come home at 
night without being asked where they have been, 
9* 
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order pie for breakfast, and do all the other dear old 
bachelor things they used to do before marriage and 
a family brought care and wisdom and the philosophic 
mind. 

So George Chase did not feel as despondent that 
day as he was supposed to. Still, he did not wel- 
come the thought of having his pretty Sally coax 
him no more for months, or Marjory read aloud to 
him evenings, or, his good aunt take his wife's place 
at table. But there were those compensations of 
which his family dreamed not. 

" I wish to see you a moment alone, dear," Mis. 
Meade was saying to her daughter. 

Stella slipped her arm through her mother's and 
they walked down the deck to a sheltered scat. The 
lady then drew a jewel box out of her bag and passed 
it across to her daughter. 

" When your father gave it to me I told him that 
I should hand it on to you when you became prettier 
and cleverer and more important than I. Now that 
time has come and it is yours." 

Stella opened the box and drew out her mother's 
rare gold ring, 

" Mammina, you darling," was all she could say, 
tears of sorrow at parting and of joy in the posses- 
*sion of a beautiful thing rising to her eyes. Mrs. 
Meade did not weep. She knew it to be unbecom- 
ing. Nevertheless she felt the moment and her face 
was sweet with sentiment. 

" It was your decision to fulfill my wish and come 
out this winter that won it for you, dear. If you 
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had kepi on ia y^xx cbduiatc oom^e 04 ik'Hi^; tJut 
dic^jffi^r-g iOidal woiA I sho^ii oertiinV n-.^ Kt«« 
givea il to \-<y^ B^ dov yati pit:as^ tne «nd $0 
here it is." She smiled ha cvnte^ixnt smile. 

" Bjt E.:ppcKc I sho^^d some time tul to please 
yoa ? " Stella sp^:»ke soberiy, alarmed »t the e\'«r- 
lasting seal of compliance to her mother's irbitruy 
wi'.l oi which the ring was beginning to pro\"e it- 
self a sjmboU 

" If that time should e\"er come, — if j-ou should 
change your decision and break )X)ur promise and re- 
turn to your futile altruistic work, why then " 

" Then what ? " urged Stella, her e>-cs strangely 
keen. 

" Then — well — you may send or gi\"e me back the 
ring." The lady laughed to show that the remark 
was made in no great seriousness. Vet Stella knew 
her mother well enough to realize that behind the 
slighting laugh she meant what she said. 

" I shall remember," affirmed the girl, and then 
Ikleade joined them, saying in his bluff voice : 

" So here are my women, are they ? I'v-e been 
hunting all over this confounded ship for you 
people," and he stole an arm about his daughter's 
waist affectionately. " I've been telling Martha 
Lyon that, I don't envy her the job of chaperoning 
three such lovely girls as these through Italy. Gad, 
madame, won't the Latins stare ? " He chuckled at 
the prospect. 

" There goes the last bell," he added, as a sharp 
gong struck athwart the waiting air. 
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" Father, I can't let you and mother go," cried 
Stella, stricken with that sudden panic that is so apt 
to come when those seeing ofT friends arc forced to 
leave. 

"There, there, precious lamb," soothed Meade, 
patting her into calmness with his voice as well as his 
hand. " It will be all right in a few minutes. Good- 
bye, my pet." 

Then he enfolded her in an all-absorbing hug 
and after kissing her, handed her over to his wife. 
Stella pressed the little woman close in a boyish, 
diffident embrace, for Mrs, Meade had always been 
painfully undemonstrative with her daughter. Not 
so with her husband, for he demanded frequent out- 
ward manifestations of devotion and she always did 
what was demanded. But with Stella she was the cool 
self Nature had made her. 

Releasing her then the girl gazed down into her 
face with eyes full of tender fondness. The sailing 
of a ship eliminates all minor differences of tempera- 
ment and brings people together with only the big, 
elemental emotions dominant. 

Stella now joined her cousins, finding them in the 
most strategic position at the rail from which to sight 
their father when he appeared below. Sara was 
sobbing into an armful of roses with Hazard's card 
tucked away in them, the thought uppermost in her 
mind: 

" How did I ever think I could leave that lad for 
four months?" 

Marjory was perusing her latest telegram while her 
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hands were filled with steamer letters from old college 
" pals." Miss Lyon was exclaiming over a basket of 
delicacies, finding solace for leaving " George " in the 
fact that for once she should have plenty of grape- 
fruit 

"Hello, Star!" greeted Marjory. " We didn't 
know where you were. You ought to go and see 
the things people have sent you." 

" I've been too excited to think of anything. But 
look at our Kid," and Stella laughed at her younger 
cousin's red nose and miserable eyes. " She's almost 
homely." 

" I'm not. I never was in my life," retorted Sally, 
and the force of the storm was broken and there 
were no further tears. 

They were able now to see their friends below, 
waving and throwing kisses, all of which were mis- 
appropriated. Miss Lyon took one from Mr. Meade 
and Stella insisted on accepting all those from Mr. 
Chase. 

" I don't see Happy, do you?" inquired Marjory. 

" No, I don't," flounced Sara. " The goat t He 
said he was in a hurry and it's plain that he didn't 
wait to see us off. I hate him for that," she stated 
firmly. 

" Perchance he was so overcome by emotion that 
he couldn't stay," suggested Stella with a teasing 
twinkle. 

" Not a bit of it. He'll be ofT fussing another girl 
before we pass the Statue of Liberty. Oh, dear, 
what wouldn't I give to hear him sing 'L'Envoi' 
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with his cute old voice the way he did our last night 
ia Rochester 1 

" < It's guig-pluik op and in, dear k»; 



" It's true now all right," ioterrupted her sister. 
As she spoke she leaned lar out over the rail and 
gazed down at the line of motionless, defiled green 
water between ship and dock, beginning to slip 
into width and churn into freshness. 

" Yes, we're moving," sighed Stella, fixing her 
eyes upon the notable figure of her father standing a 
trifle separate from the rest, with her mother close at 
his side. But though she was glad to feel her there, 
it was at the face of Augustus Meade that his daugh- 
ter looked with the deepest love. 

" How small they are getting ! " Sara spoke 
with a little choke. " They seem as though they 
had all taken Alice in Wonderland's ' Drink Me,' 
and were growing tiny as fast as possible." 

" This ship is mighty small, too," remarked Mar- 
jory, glancing down again at the water which seemed 
not far below. 

" Now, you mustn't go back on the Fabre Line," 
laughed Stella. 

" You bet we won't. What do you say to ending 
this agony and looking at our presents ? " 

The others were glad to break the prolonged ten- 
sion, and going to the hatch door they stepped into 
the close, freshly-painted companionway and guided 
themselves down by the brass rail. 
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" Why do the stairs on ships always wear rub- 
ben?" queried Sally curiously. 

As soon as they reached Stella's and Sara's cabin 
Stella was up on the lounge with her head in the 
port-hole, blowing kisses to the aspiring, sky-scraping 
outline of her beloved New York. 

"Good-bye, America, where I have lived," she 
breathed softly. " Now for Italia, where I was bom," 
and as she turned back into the room her cousins 
saw that her eyes were shining starlike in her 
enthusiasm. 

" Stella," thought Sally. " How well the name 
suits her." 



IN THE DINING-SALOON 

IT was morning of the third day out. The port- 
boles were closed and a heavy rain was splash- 
ing against them, but in the scarlet saloon it 
was warm and cozy. 

Grouped about one of the tables sat the three girls, 
numerous books and papers littered before them. 
Stella was answering her cleverest steamer letter. 
Sara was embroidering a shirt-waist. Marjory was 
reading Hewlett's "The Road in Tuscany." It had 
not been rough as yet, so seasickness was still a mat- 
ter of speculation. 

There was but one other person present. This 
was a Spanish nobleman with a lean face and an 
unappeased eye, known to the Lyon party as the 
" Spanish Wolf " or " The Fandango," as the case 
might be. (Sal)y was responsible for this as for all 
nicknames.) The man sat at the far end of the saloon, 
and as it had been already proved that he could 
not understand Enghsh, the girls felt free to talk 
American. 

Silence lay in the room till Sara remarked : 

" I'm going to talk now whether the rest of you 
care to or not." 

" I don't doubt that for a moment," said Marjory, 
98 
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glancing up desperately from her book. " But I 
wish you weren't seized just this instant, for Hew- 
lett's style is not easy to follow." 

" Then why follow it? You college people always 
read up a regular bibliography when you're going 
on a trip. Any one would think it was a Special 
Topic." 

Again there was silence. Stella wrote on, thank- 
ing her latest devotee for bis flowers as gracefully as 
she might under the circumstances, which were a 
vibrating table and Sally's intermittent prattle. 

" Oh, say, I've discovered his name," ventured 
Sara astutely. 

" Whose name?" asked both girls, looking up. 

" I thought that would bring you. The name of 
the fascinating ' Inaccessible.' " 

"How did you find it out?" queried her sister, 
while Stella, turned back to her letter. 

" It was awkward. As the cabin list isn't ready 
even yet, and I guess never will be on this unique 
Line, I was forced to strong measures." 

•' What were they ? " 

" Asked the stewardess," said Sara laconically. 

" I love your nerve." 

" Well, Mudge, just because I do the dirty work 
for this crowd you needn't go and get acid. You 
know that you and Star have been dying to know 
that man's name. So as neither of you had the 
jasm or wit to find it out I thought I would. Now 
you blame me," and she fell to making an eyelet 
hole with angiy energy. 
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" There, there, baby," laughed Stella. " You're a 
dear and we adore you, so don't be mad." 

Sally thereupon removed her short upper lip from 
its pouting contact with the lower, and became her 
serene self again. Stella could do anything with her 
little cousin. 

"But you haven't told us the man's name yet," 
said Marjory. 

" To be sure. It's Reeve." 

" Reeve," repeated Stella. " Where have I heard 
that name before ? " 

" I don't know. I'm sure I never heard it." 

" I have it now," said Stella, relieved of the torture 
of groping after something vaguely familiar. " Hap 
Hazard was calling on me one day some weeks be- 
fore we sailed, and he told me a lot about a Yale 
man named John Reeve. It was in connection with 
this steamship line. Hap said Reeve swears by it, 
and would be sailing on it about now, so we might 
encounter him." 

<■ But this person is much older than Harper," said 
Marjory, 

" That fits in all right, for he was a substitute 
professor in Hap's Junior year, having graduated 
some time before." 

" Where did Hap say he was nowadays, and what 
doing?" 

" He didn't explain fully. He is in social work 
in Italy with the Waldenses." 

" What under the sun are they? " demanded Sally. 
" A cult ? New Thought or Buttermilk ? " 
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Stella laughed. " They are a certain form of 
Protestants." 

" Oh ! Well, I wish we might meet Reeve, whatever 
he is, for he's good-looking and sounds interesting," 

" But we don't know that he is the same one y^" 
objected Marjory. 

" He must be." Sara was always confident that 
what she desired to have true was true. Experience 
had upheld her in this view. " If only he weren't so 
careful about formalities." 

" He seems to be one of those very correct persons 
who don't consider the propinquity of shipboard life 
enough of an introduction," said her sister. " Can't 
we think of some subtle way of managing an intro- 
duction ? " 

" Oh dear, Mudge, don't get psychological or I 
shall burst. I wish that by accident he would step 
on your foot on deck and you would exchange a 
'pardon me' and 'don't mention it,' and the ice 
would be broken." 

" Well, thank you, my feet aren't so large and 
numerous as all that Let him step on yours if 
you're so anxious to be stepped on." 

" Now, Sweet Marjoram, you aren't taking that re- 
mark in the spirit in which it was sent. I was merely 
speaking in a figure. Oh, if Hap were only here I " 

" Homesick for Harper already ? " smiled Stella, 
signing her name and wiping her pen. " Has the 
Royal Commissioner lost his charm so soon ?" 

" No, indeed. But he likes me so much even al- 
ready that it quite scares me." 
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" I wouldn't worry," said Stella unkindly. " Re- 
member that this is not his first voyage, and you are 
not the first pretty girl." 

" They say that the Latins are most artistic flirts," 
observed Marjory. 

" or course the Trophy (my new name for him) is. 
I shouldn't like him if he weren't," maintained 
Sally. " But that doesn't make it any less divert- 
ing while it's going on. I wonder if the Inac- 
cessible isn't a desperate flirt when you come to know 
him. Those haughty souls often are. Deep-set gray 
eyes, you know, and that kind of a straight mouth 
that laughs at the corners " 

" I'm sure he isn't one," interpolated Stella. 

•■ Why this from you ? You seem to be champion 
to the Well-Bred Iceberg. Wherefore, pray tell ? 
Have you broken through his glacial calm and dis- 
covered that a heart beats within, all unbeknownst to 
Mudge and me ? " 

" Of course not I have just been attracted by his 
looks across the saloon, and feel that he must be a 
splendid fellow to have such a face as that" 

" Yes, if he's the one Hap raved about, he must 
be." This from Marjory. 

" Well, may I depart in peace," declared Sally, 
rolling up her eyes, " if I ever saw Star attracted to 
a man so quick and so hard. He surely is something 
rare, you bei ng a connoisseur of the most taking ^^es 
of Manhattan society men." 

" I like him because he's different from them," 
mused Stella. " He has all their style and swing and 
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aphmb, but with a strength and earnestness beside , 
that's very unusual." She rose as she spoke and 
gathered up her letters. 

" Whither, sweet my coz ? " 

"Just to my cabin to put this stuff away. I'll be 
back in a moment" 

When she returned she found Marjory alone pe- 
rusing Hewlett in peace. 

" Where is our sudden Sally?" 

" Gone to study Italian with her lieutenant" 

" Really ? I didn't know she was interested in 
Italian." 

" She isn't. She studied the grammar all last year 
and hated it. It's the Italian she's interested in." 

" I see," laughed Stella. " That college education 
has made you too keen for us other girls with our 
obvious ways and means. I " 

She was interrupted by the hasty entrance of Sara. 
She had with her an Italian dictionary, a copy of 
" I Promessi Sposi," the inevitable intellectual pure 
food product presented for mastication to eager 
American maidens by more eager young Italians. 
Also a copy of Dante's " Divine Comedy." 

" I just rushed down," she cried breathless, " to say 
that he is the one." 

" Who is what one ? " asked obtuse Marjory, 

" The ' Inaccessible ' is the John Reeve of whom 
Hap spoke." 

•• How did you prove it ? By asking him ? " was 
Stella's dry remark. 

" No, it was this way. I had often seen him and 
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the Commissioner talking interestedly tt^etber. So 
I just now asked Delfini about him." 

" And what did he say ? " 

" He is working in the Waldensian Mission in a 
place called Serra, near Rome. They went over to 
America together on the trip the Vetusia has just 
made, and as Reeve speaks perfect Italian they got 
well acquainted in the fortnight" Sally stopped, 
gasping. 

" Go on," ui^ed the other two. 

" It was very funny. I asked Delfini what his own 
religion is, and he said, ■ I am physician.' " 

" How quaint I " 

" But really he is an Atheist." 

" Mother says that many of the most intellectual 
and cultured Italians are." 

" Well," proceeded Sally, " Delfini says that soon 
he and Reeve got into vety interesting religious dis- 
cussions. Reeve being a Strong Behever." She 
paused with impressiveness. 

" Yes, go on." 

" Through his personality and the fairness and 
sanity of his views he came to have a great influence 
over the Trophy. So now he thinks that by the 
end of the voyage Reeve may have brought him 
round nearly to his way of thinking. He seems to 
be unable to say enough in praise of Reeve. So 
there you have it" 

"Is that the way you study Italian with your 
polyglot pal ? " inquired Marjory. " Gossiping about 
people on shipboard ? " 
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' Dent be spitcAiL We're eoiag to hive our ks- 
soanov." 

■■ WdO, I wish ve could meet a man who dn«s out 
socfa pnisc from Huard and Del&ni — men so utterly 
unlike," Stella said. 

" The best of it is we can. Del6ai has said he 
win introduce us." 

Just then they heard some one calUi^ down tiie 
stairs in tKx>kcn English : 

" Sgnorina, where are you gone ? " 

*■ It's the Trophy. I must go," and with a hasty 
farewell Sara left the room. 

" Sally twosing with a Latin Atheist over Dante's 
' Divine Comedy ' is really rich," smiled Stella, and she 
and Maijory laughed hard and long over Sum and 
her little ways. 



A SURPRISE AT SEA 

« T OLIE brise. Mer belle, del bleu." 

I Thus read the Log at noon of the fourth 

V day out It was an alert, crystal-clear after- 
noon and a rolling cobalt sea, with white spray toss- 
ing up from the bow and whiter foam splashing off 
astern. 

Sara Chase lay in her chair on deck reading her 
twentieth steamer letter. She had been directed to 
read it the last day out. Hence she read it now. 
She felt perverse to-day, and homesick and blue, and 
wished she were on the ship they had just met, 
bound for New York. The Commissioner had been 
busy with his surgical duties in the Immigrant 
Hospital since morning and there was no one else 
diverting on board. 

" I'm ship-bored, literally," she decided, dropping 
the letter, as she discovered that its ill^ibility made 
her seasick, and staring straight out to sea. " Oh, 
for a dirigible balloon ! " she groaned. Was the 
whole voyage going to be as stupid as this day had 
been ? If so she might as well be a porpoise, and 
have done. 

Suddenly her attention was arrested by some 
chords of music struck out by a masculine hand; 
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and the words of a song, strong and sure, came up to 
her from the saloon : 

•■ Yon bsTC hetnl lh« call of the oH^bore wind. 

And the voice of the deep (e> imiii ; 

Yon hmve lieaid the Mog, — how long 7 — how loBg ? 

Pnll out on the Tnil af^in ; 

Can 70a hear the crash 00 her bowi, dear lass ? 

And thedmm of the racing screw? 

As she ships it grim m the Old Trail, Oar Own Trail, the Ont 
Trail, 

As the lifts and 'iceitds on the Long Trail,— the Tnil thai is al- 
ways New," 

When it was over Sara sat back in her chair, mur- 
muring to hciselT in slow wonder : 

« It's Kipling's ' L'Envoi.' Who can be singing 
it ? It sounds so much like Happy I could swear it 
was he. Oh, dear me I " 

All day she had longed for Hazard and now like a 
voice from the sea to mock her came those words in the 
very tones of the man himself. It was exasperatingly 
sweet and bitter both. Anyway she would sec who 
it was that could sing so well and who had the 
audacity to sing their song. 

She wriggled out of her enfoldingrugsand was just 
starting for the hatch doorwhen again came the chorus, 
this time sung in an ofT-hand, bravado fashion : 

" The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 

And the Deuce knows what we ma^ do. 

But we're back once more on the Old Trail, Oar Own Trail, die 
Out Trail, 

We're down, hull down on the Long Tnil,— the Trail that it al- 
ways New." 
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With her heart thumping as fast and hard as the 
ei^ines of the great ship Sally stepped into the com- 
paniooway, and stealing down the stairs slipped 
quietly in at the door of the saloon. 

The man at the piano heard her step and turning 
rose and came forward to meet her. It was Harper 
Hazard. With a little cry of joy she ran to him quite 
oblivious of the Spanish Don, seated imperturbably 
in the middle distance. For a moment they stood 
grasping each other's hands hard and staring at each 
other like two children. 

Hazard's round face was thin and white and he 
seemed a spectre of himself. But the heavy yellow- 
green lines under the eyes showed that he was a veiy 
real mortal who had been afflicted by something as 
prosaic as seasickness. 

" Harper," breathed Sara, " where did you come 
from ? How did it happen i " 

" Very simple," he said, drawing her to a seat. 
" The last moment I heard that my pet Yale pro> 
fessor and^good pal. Reeve, was sailing on this boat. I 
like to do things on the spur, you know, and a day's 
notice was plenty for me. So I kicked over business 
and came along." 

" But why didn't you let me know, when we were 
sailing, and why did you keep so dose ? " 

" I suppose it was rather asinine but I thought it 
would enhance my value if we said ' good-bye ' and 
then I appeared later. Fact was, I wanted the 
chance to say ' good-bye' to see if you didn't care 
more about me than you'd seemed to so far. People 
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always let 00 about their feeliags more at those 
partings," he conlided. 

" Did I do it ? " 

" No, you were as tantalizing as always, one 
minute letting me think you cared and the next that 
you didn't" 

" What a little wretch I am 1 Go on with the 
story," and Sally folded her hands with a child's 
movement when it is about to listen attentively. 

" I knew you'd think it queer that I didn't appear 
on the dock, but that was going to be explained 
later. So far the game worked all right" 

" But what happened ? " 

" The inevitable. Wasn't it rotten ? We sailed 
at two, and by seven, when I had expected to swell 
out to dinner and give you a surprise, I was — oh," 
and an expression of reminiscent misery passed over 
Hazard's face. 

"Seasick, I suppose," said Saia, trying not to 
laugh. " I'm mighty sorry." 

« You look it" 

" But, poor old Mishap, you are so funny." Sally's 
pretty voice pealed merrily out through the silent sa- 
loon. The Fandango coughed to announce the fact 
that he had ears and was endeavouring to read. 

" Pardon me, oh. Wolf," she whispered, impudently 
throwing him a kiss which he did not see. " Go on, 
boy." 

" Well, since then I've never moved a leg or arm. 
If it hadn't been for grand old Reeve and that blessed 
French stewardess I should have been dead long ago." 
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Hazard looked drearily down at his hands, so limp 
and unnatural. " Of course I expected you'd send 
me a bit of a note or something, but I've just seen 
the cabin list and I'm not on it because of booking 
late. So that explains why you haven't" 

" Indeed it does. If I'd known you were here I 
should have sent you any number of notes." 

" Wish you had. As it was I've been lying there 
hour after hour, sick at my heart as well as my 
stomach, not knowing what to think of your silence." 

" Well, you've been abused, and you shan't be any 
more. You see not getting acquainted with Mr, 
Reeve yet, we knew nothing about it except that 
there was a sick gentleman in that stateroom." 

" I see it all now, but it was pretty hard to stand 
at the time. Anyway at last I'm used to the motion 
and I guess I'm out to stay." 

" I am sure of it. Captain Joubert says we shan't 
probably have bad weather this trip. He's a charmer, 
that man. I quite love him." 

" Don't do it Thank heaven I'm out now to fight 
some of these men off you." 

<' How did you happen to play ' L'Envoi ' ? " 
ignored Sara. 

" I thought if you were anywhere within hearing 
that dear old song of ours would bring you," he re- 
plied, looking down fondly at her. 

" I should say so. Really, Hap, you've no idea 
how I've missed you." 

" Do you mean that, little girl ? " he queried with 
grave directness, " or are you just saying it ? " 
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" Of couisc I mean it, siUy." Sara twitched her 
Shaker cape off her shoulders with as uneasy move- 
ment " Why not ? " 

" Because I've heard from Jack Reeve diat you 
and the tieutenant surgeon have been having some 
good times together." Hazard flushed slowly. 

" How funny to think Reeve noticed us as well as 
we him," returned Sara, avoiding the point " What 
else did he say about our party t" 

"That you all looked very attractive. He kept 
prodding me to get well and come out and introduce 
him." 

" Delfini could do that" 

" Yes, but he wanted me to act as reference." 

" Goodness 1 What a particular soul he is 1 " 

" I knew you wouldn't be quite so scrupulous, 
and I told him so, but there was something about 
Stella's looks and ways that made him feel he'd got 
to walk delicately." 

" Yes, she has a proud little manner though I 
don't believe she's conscious of it Did he say any- 
thing much about her ? " 

" No, but he said a lot about what an interesting 
face Marjory has and how pretty you are." 

" Same old lie," reflected Sally. " Didn't he 
mention Stella 7 " 

" Why yes, he asked about her." 

" What did you tell him ? " 

" That she's going on this trip for a rest and is 
coming out next winter, to be a society soul the rest 
of her life ; or at least that's the way 1 understand it" 
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" Yes, she came round to her mother's point of 
view at last. Well, what ebe did you say ? " 

" That she's awfully popular in New York and has 
heaps of dough and blood and family and position 
and all the rest of it I forgot to mention her settle- 
ment work but as it's over now I guess it doesn't 
count. But he didn't express any opinion on her." 

" That," said Sara with emphasis, " either means 
that he doesn't like her or else likes her a lot" 

•■ Yes, I should suppose so." 

" But to us other two he is quite indiflerent" 

" Gad, I guess I'm not subtle enough to follow," 
exclaimed Hazard, beginning to turn pallid as Qie 
ship changed its movement without warning. 

" Poor Hap ! Does it affect you so quickly ? " 
questioned Saliy with concern, sweeping back the 
hair from his forehead with one impulsive hand. 

"Do it again." 

" I won't. Really you do look as though you'd 
come back from the dead." 

*' Only wish I hadn't," he muttered gloomily. 

" Oh, be a Sport," Sally advised in some exaspera- 
tion, reading his thought, " and let me be one too. 
You act as furious as a ram tied to a gate." 

" But to think of going back to that cursed cabin 
and leaving this handsome Dago to get in his fancy 
work. Honest, girl, it's ghastly, and I only wish I'd 
never come and then I wouldn't have known about it." 

" Don't be a Lobster," murmured Sara, but 
Hazard, looking wretched, had made his exit and so 
could not hear it 
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She remained staring at the Fandango. She was 
angry with herself for not having been nicer to 
Harper, so now she was in a mood to rage at others. 

" That spangle-eyed Don is too absurd always sit- 
ting there in just one position. I wonder what he is 
Don of! I'm sure I can't endure him." She did not 
realize that this momentous fact would have made 
small difference to the Spaniard himself had he 
known it. " He sobs his soup at dinner and has the 
• most atrocious table manners." 

As she sat thus motionless cogitating, a man 
stepped into the saloon and glanced cautiously 
about. He was a tall, plump man with a sleek, 
ingratiating countenance. It was Smyth, an Ameri- 
can. Seeing Sara Chase he turned and withdrew in 
haste. 



POT-POURRI 

AWHILE before this Stella and Marjory were 
on the upper deck. Marjory was following 
with a pair of glasses the passage of a ship 
not far away, moving forward majestically. Smyth, 
to whom the glasses belonged was hovering near, 
affability exuding from every pore. This was the 
first time he had been able to effect a long conversa- 
tion with the girls of Miss Lyon's party though 
with that lady herself he had had many of length. 
The fact that they both liked cards had drawn them 
together without delay. But the young ladies were 
more difficult, although Sara Chase had not been 
slow to get acquainted with the Commissioner, 
Smyth noted. The sight of a ship at sea, however, 
will break the ice between passengers quicker than 
anything else except the sight of land, and by that 
time it is broken anyway. 

So now Smyth was expanding under the favour of 
the girls to whom he was able to lend his glasses 
adjusted to a nicety, and supply various desired bits 
of information such as that the steamer was the White 
Star Liner Creiic, that she had Marconi on board, etc. 

" Where is Sally ? " asked Stella. " She would be 
interested in this." 

" I saw her sitting at the other end of the deck," 
114 
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ventured Smyth politely, wiping his hands together 
with a pleased gesture. 

" She is in an off-mood this afternoon," Marjory 
laughed to her cousin. •' We'd better not disturb 
her or she may bite. This is Delfini's busy day, you 
know," she added with a wicked twinkle. 

" I know," smiled Stella. " Farewell, I'm going 
to pace a bit," and she started off, her lithe body 
swinging along the deck in perfect rhythm to the 
motion of the sea. 

As she swung round past the ladder leading up 
from the Immigrants' Quarters she encountered the 
Royal Commissioner and they walked on together, 
conversing easily in French. 

Delfini came from Florence and belonged to one 
of the very old Florentine families. The man 
cherished a great admiration for Stella. Her free- 
dom and distinction impressed him and marked her 
as a spiritual aristocrat. He should like to know 
her well, but within the limits of a voyage that 
would never come about. Her reserve was too 
ingrained. 

The other girl with her baby comeliness, her 
popular prettiness, was quite a different proposition. 
Wholly without reserve, almost bourgeoise in com- 
parison with her cousin (owing perhaps to the Chase 
strain in her blood), Sara had struck him from the 
first as easy to know. So he had set about knowing 
her with truly Latin finesse, using the Italian lesson 
fiction as a sop to Cerberus, Cerberus in this case be-, 
ing Martha Lyon. 
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The two bad progressed in everything but the 
Italian language, Deliini Roding the giri cntertajmng 
and well worth the waste of time. The chaperon 
had not proved as obstructive to a flirtatioa as he 
bad feared from her appearance. 

The tact was that through underrating the charms 
of her charges Miss Lyon was proving an inadequate 
duenna, being quite unequal to the situation with the 
various intricacies shot into it by the diverse personali- 
ties of the girls. She took it for granted that as long 
as they were somewhere safe on the ship they must 
be all right So she played solitaire in the saloon 
from morning till night Or if she could gather a 
quorum for a more interesting game she would do 
that Card-playing was her forte and in this case 
proved her snare. Thus the hours passed and she 
was serenely unconscious of most that went on. 

Stella and Delfini paused at the hatch door and fin- 
ished out their talk on the function of the Royal 
Commissioner and its relation to the Italian govern- 
ment and immigration. Delfini found her far more 
brilliant and intelligent than Miss Chase, the capti- 
vating child. Miss Meade was a finer, maturer type. 
The other was diverting to dally with ; this one he 
should like to know. But it was impossible ; there- 
fore the more to be desired. 

As they stood Delfini felt a hand on his shoulder 
and turning saw his friend Reeve endeavouring to 
pass him. 

" Mi scusi," said Delfini in graceful apology," Sig- 
norina, may I present Signor Reeve, a compatriot of 
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yours 7 " and he swept them both into an inclusive 
bow of introduction. 

The formalities were fulfilled and then the Lieu* 
tenant was obliged to withdraw, leaving the two to- 
gether. 

Fifteen minutes later they were making regular 
courses around the deck, deep in an interesting con- 
versation, the kind that is struck out immediately be- 
tween persons of like tastes and traditions. It hap- 
'pened that Hazard was not mentioned by either of 
them, though had they stopped to think they would 
have realized that he was a mutual friend. 

" You and Signor Delfini are great friends, are you 
not ? " Stella now asked. 

" Yes, he is a splendid fellow. Just as Latin and 
just as fine as he can be — in quite the Latin way." 

" Is it a very different way from ours ? " 

" Very. You must understand it to appreciate it. 
Too many Americans think of the Italians as having 
the character as well as the looks of a villain in a 
play." 

" Isn't it absurd ? For when you know them you 
find them so different." 

" You know them ? " 

" Some of them well. But only those of the lower 
class that are in New York. I've worked among 
them." 

Reeve thought to himself, " Doubtless in connec- 
tion with some fashionable charity, and ' work ' to her 
means ' giving money.' " Aloud he said : 

" I go among those of nearly every class." 
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" Signqr Delfini says that you are in the Waldea- 
siaa Movement." 

" Yes." 

" Personally, I have the strongest antipathy to 
Catholicism and am glad to come in contact with 
others who feel the same way." 

" I do not feel the same way," smiled Reeve. 

" You don't hate Catholicism ? " 

" No. I respect it profoundly. Not in the form 
we find it to-day but in the form it may some day 
come to have." 

" Explain how you mean, Mr. Reeve." Stella's 
tone was cool. She did not understand a man 
in Protestant work who could speak thus of Cathol- 
icism. What was the matter with him ? With her 
youthful eyes she always saw things frankly black or 
white. A person who could discriminate many 
shades between she might not comprehend on the in- 
stant. 

" I would like to tell you just what I mean," 
said Reeve quietly. " The Catholic religion has a 
firm hold on the Latin mind because it meets its point 
of view and on the Latin temperament because it ap- 
peals to it. It caters to the love of symbolism, 
pleases the senses, dominates the spirit, moves the 
heart, speaks to the soul. That is Catholicism at 
its best ; not as we find it everywhere in Italy now." 

" Then what would you have ? " challenged Stella. 
" A reform ? " 

" Precisely. And that is what numbers of noble 
and intelligent men are striving for. Take Senator 
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Fogazzaro for instance. He has done much by bring- 
ing out this idea in his masterpiece, ' The Saint,* 
and he is constantly working towards that end through 
his books and speeches." 

" But I supposed his point of view was unique." 

" No indeed. He is only one man standing up 
with many others for this very thing. Look at Don 
Romolo Murri. He is a Modernist, a Christian Dem- 
ocrat, too, I believe, and at the same time he is a 
Catholic priest What he thinks is that Catholicism 
at present is a ■ caricature ' of what it ought to be." 

" But it Seems unlikely to reform itself," interposed 
Stella. 

" The reform must come from within and without, 
both, and many believe that it is coming from this 
great movement. Modernism. The Modernists are 
making mistakes but their ideal is high and they are 
struggling towards it slowly but steadily. I tell you. 
Miss Meade, this is a mighty interesting time to be 
alive in Italy. You have no idea of the mental up- 
heaval that is going on there." 

" I want to know more." Stella spoke with real 
humility. At this moment she felt her own arbitrary 
dislike to Catholicism to be unimportant when forced 
to face the convictions and conclusions of a man who 
had been at the centre of things and knew facts in- 
stead of fostering fancies like herself, 

" It's this way," Reeve proceeded, studying the sea 
and thinking closely along his words. " Here stands 
Catholicism : decadent, senile, obsolete, inefTective. 
At the head is the Pope, a reactionist who wishes it 
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to return to its oldest, narrowest form. Until now 
he has been the tool of Mery del Val who rep- 
resents the Jesuit party ; hereafter if Rampolla is 
given his power, as is likely, the Pope will be the 
tool of RampoUa. Confronting the Papal party and 
opposing the Papal policy is this lai^c group of 
Modernists, dissatisiied Catholics of all kinds insisting 
on radical Church reform. Now you can imagine 
how Pius Tenth feels towards them." 

" I suppose he hates them." 

" Better than that he fears them, and the Vatican 
is taking severe measures and launching its thunder- 
bolts and doing all it may to suppress the movement 
Think how encouraging it is to have Modernism at 
last recognized as a powerful enemy to existing, cor- 
rupt Catholicism, and to have the movement big and 
vital enough to scare, actually scare the Pope and his 
Cardinals." Reeve smiled his satisfaction grimly. 

" But what is your position ? " queried Stella, puz- 
zled. " It seems rather complex." 

" On the contrary it is very simple. What we 
Waldenses want is to lay hold on the souls of those 
who are without religion, Atheists, Agnostics, Ra- 
tionalists, Sceptics of all sorts, and others who are too 
indifferent or too ignorant to be such. We want to 
show them something more sane, more true. Further, 
we are in sympathy with all Modernists standing 
conscientiously for reform in the Catholic Church. 
Some of us realize it to be unlikely that Italy will 
ever be a Protestant country." 

"Why?" 
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" Because to many Latins the Protestant religion 
does not and never could appeal. For these a puri- 
fied Catholicism is best. But for others who have 
found even that inadequate, Protestantism is best. 
It gives them all they crave and so for them it should 
ocisL It is to such that our missions are bringing 
it" 

" Will this internal Catholic reform be effected 
soon, do you think ? " 

" No, it will take hundreds of years for it to evolve, — 
but it will come. Fogazzaro says, ' The Church does 
not die; the Church does not grow old; the Church 
has the living Christ in her heart rather than on her 
lips; and God commands you to remain in theChurch.* 
It is in this way that ' The Saint ' speaks to certain 
Sceptics in support of ideal Catholicism." 

" But how can the reform come, practically ? " 
Stella was glad now to draw Reeve out and learn of 
him. 

" It is impossible to lay out now specific lines for 
it to follow. A program will be developed by 
time and need. Meanwhile, in view of present degra- 
dation, it is vasUy important to hold up before the 
people some norm or type of a religion that is pure 
and exalted." 

" And you believe your Protestant Waldcnsianism 
to be that?" 

" I do, most sincerely. It is a faith which has the 
high, untouched integrity of the mountains where 
it first sprang into life. It is an old faith and a sane 
one. It is not obsolete. It has some of the very new- 
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old principles in which people are just now so inter- 
ested in America. In 'Religion and Medicine' 
Dr. Worcester says that the Church realizes the mind 
of Christ best when engaged in healing the sick, and 
further, that the honoured, historical Church of the 
Waldenses has preserved this among other primitive 
traditions. That principle is operative among us to- 
day, Miss Meade. We do not heal their souls and 
ignore their bodies ; we help them to heal both. But 
of course there are many who will not accept our faith 
in our form. Still, it must prove an illumination to 
many and may prove a suggestion of a form that can 
later be applied to the Roman Church. The best of 
Waldensianism is that it has not been imported and 
thrust upon the unwilling notice of the people." 

" It was born on the Swiss Italian border, was it 
not?" 

" Yes, and it has spread widely North and South 
and both Swiss and Italians have fought and died for 
it, so much has it meant to them." 

" That makes it seem more logical that they should 
accept it, doesn't it," mused Stella, " being their very 
own ? " 

"And they are accepting it, — all the time. It 
commands respect because it is not come to destroy 
but to fulfill. It is not the enemy of the Catholi- 
cism represented by such strong, exquisite souls as 
Saint Francis, Saint Catherine, Saint Clare and num- 
berless others. It is not the enemy of the Modern- 
ism represented by Fogazzaro, Murri and the like, 
for it says, with them, ' Modernity is good but the 
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eternal is better.' It is only the enemy of corrupt 
Catholicism, only the enemy of degradation and 
decay. You see we are very fair, on the whole," and 
Reeve smiled. " I do not expect that we will be the 
ultimate religion of all Italy, as I've said before. We 
may be just a phase. But while we do exist it is our 
function to hold up ideal Protestantism if only for a 
basis of comparison with present spiritual rottenness, 
from which, through reform, there may be evolved 
that purer, higher type of Romanism." 
" Is youis the position of most of the Waldenses ? " 
" No. Many believe that in time we may Protes- 
tantize all Italy. But I do not believe it and I am 
not sure that I even hope it A man must think for 
himself and not merely accept the mental processes 
of the rest. My differing somewhat from the ma- 
jority (though I am with a large minority) can hurt 
neither them nor me." 
A thoughtful pause followed. Then Stella said : 
" Your conclusion is plain now. You believe that 
Catholicism and Protestantism both, may and should 
exist in Italy, the one for one type of mind, the other 
for another." 

" Exactly. I wish the two to supplement each 
other, — not to fight but to be friends. Then if pa- 
triotism binds the soul of all some day we may see 
New Italy become a great political and religious 
unit. That day will not come while I live, Miss 

Meade, but it may in time, and oh, if it did " 

Reeve's face glowed with a great hope. 
They paced on in silence till Stella asked : 
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" What would a reformed Catholicism be ? " 

" Suppose I quote to you from this same priest 
Murri. I hope you will not weary of my much 
quoting. Others have said these same things so 
much better than I can that I seem to have to resort 
to it He says, ' We desire a Christianity more 
pure, more intense, more practical, more Christian, 
more conformed to its original, more conformed to 
the Gospel.' Is that so very different from our 
Protestant ideal ? " 

Stella was again silenced and again Reeve smiled. 
He enjoyed seeing her hate Catholicism as heartily 
as she did. He respected a good hater. Yet he did 
not wish her to be bigoted in her enthusiasm for her 
own religion. That made her seem less keen, less 
fair than he hoped she was. It was good to show 
her that the best in the one might be as admirable as 
the best in the other ; that the ideal for each might 
be equally high. 

" Here is what we want to see done," he con- 
tinued. " Adapt the Roman Church to modem 
thought and modem demand. Strengthen the 
Protestant Church, which is already adapted, being a 
newer development Clamp the two together with 
mutual tolerance and mutual respect. Let each work 
itself out in its own way, having an unlike hold on 
unlike people ; and who knows but that some day 
we may wake to find the world swept by a salvation 
efficient, efficacious for all, the beginning of a re- 
ligious era unknown before. Modernism may act as 
the Protestant Reformation did, strengthening and 
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purifying both churches. It may be the means of 
establishing a new order, mightier than any there has 
yet been. What they need is a big man Uke Luther 
to draw things to a head and around whom these 
scattered reformers can rally. If that should 
happen they might bring something real to pass." 
Reeve paused but as Stella did not speak he went 

" But I feel no confidence in all this unless, along 
with the possible abolition of the celibacy and other 
Catholic reforms, the most vital one be the uplifting 
of Jesus high above the Virgin and Saints, and 
proving to the Faithful that it is Christ, the supreme 
Embodiment of God, whom they must worship." 

" That would bring them closer to us, wouki it 
not ? " observed Stella. 

" Yes. It would do much to bridge the chasm 
between us at present. It is only when Christ is 
lifted up that He can draw all men unto Him, as He 
Himself said," Reeve affirmed reverently, " It is 
He, not Mary, who has the power to magnetize the 
world. His life, His death, — it is only that which can 
energize men's lives, which can fill them with the 
spirit of true altruism, of giving themselves, of living 
for others. No other example, no other motive 
is strong enough to work in the soul of a man and 
make him sacrifice himself; — of that I am con- 
vinced." 

"For self-sacrifice is incredibly hard, is it not ? " 
sighed Stella. 

" It is more than hard. It is superhuman — un- 
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less you are driven by a Divine Dynamic But 

Christ is that, is He not ? " Reeve added simply. 

" I — I do not know." The girl raised her eyes 
and looked the man full in the face. " To me God 
is little more than something large and vague, — 
and Christ — I do not know Him. I have not 
learned Him. He is not real to me," and she 
bowed her head before the grave admission as one 
ashamed. 

" Oh, Miss Meade, I've been Uirough all that. I 
know what it is to have a religion that is poor, 
pallid, negative." 

" Then what has changed you," cried Stella, " for 
I see that it has come to be something very diiferent 
to you or you could not have spoken as you have. 
What must I do to have religion real to me ? " Her 
eyes shone with her desire to know. 

" Work much, sufler much, sympathize much. 
Live into the lives of those about you. Touch every 
life you meet for good in some way. Live Christ." 
Reeve was silent a moment and then said, " I do not 
do this but I know those who do ; men like Robert 
Speer and hundreds of others ; and I see that for 
them religion has come to mean, not someVtuag, but 
rtinything." 

A prolonged silence followed in which the two 
g^ed out to sea as they swung along over the slop- 
ing deck. Through his enthusiasm Reeve had 
allowed himself to be drifted into a conversation 
quite other than he had intended. Here was a 
girl who seemed as earnest and purposeful as any 
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religionist he had ever met. Yet he knew from 
Hazard that she was soon to throw herself into 
a round of fashionable society life. He could not 
reconcile this with the look in the frank eyes, that 
boyish buoyancy of spirit, that high unconscious 
grace of bearing. Some of this she must lose in 
society ; if not the grace at least the sincerity. He 
knew it only too well, liaving whirled with the great 
Wheel himself for years, till it hurled him out into 
space and he found a new equilibrium in a new 
sphere, and realized that there was a work to do in 
the world, and set himself to do it. 

Now this girl wished to sink herself into the same 
experience from which he had not long ago managed 
to emerge. The pity of it ! It fairly galled him. He 
felt that it must not be, he could not have it. Yet 
knowing the fact that it was to be, he had in- 
tended when he should finally meet her to take her 
at the value she had placed upon herself and treat her 
as a society girl with whom he could exchange only 
society trivialities. 

However, with a social subtlety already highly de- 
veloped she had drawn him out and made him feel 
that she was interested in the deep, vital questions 
of the spirit ; in social work, not social play ; and 
she had thus caused him to blunder into the un- 
thinkably stupid. He had talked to her of Important 
Things and she had been externally attentive and 
internally bored. 

Reeve was biting his lip. He so hated to do a 
stupid thing. It was unpardonable for 3 man who 
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had seen as much of the world as he and knew as well 
how to handle people. In his annoyance at himself he 
now glanced at the girl to sec from her face whether 
she were only mildly bored, or quite to extinction. 

She was moving forward against the wind, 
gracious and free of movement as always. Her eyes 
were bright with the response which his words had 
awakened and the delicate mouth was pressed tight 
together with the tensity of a dawning conviction. He 
saw that she was not bored ; rather, she was illuminated. 
Reeve could not reconcile this with the idea he had 
gained from Hazard. It was an enigma, charming, 
baffling. 

Meanwhile quite other thoughts were passing 
through the mind of the girl. Here was a man 
who saw things broadly, sanely, wisely. Who did 
not hate Catholicism because it was different, as she 
did. Who recognized something great and worthy 
in it as in Protestantism. A man with a real 
religion and a real work. And she too might have 
his lofty view-point if she could strive and serve and 
sacrifice, as he must be doing. 

Again Stella was standing at bay. Once more 
her destiny was facing her. Her filial sense was cry- 
ing out, " Your mother's heart is in it and you must 
cast aside your own preferences and be the social 
light she desires you to be." Her social sense was 
saying, " You have a right to work yourself out as 
this man is doing and to evolve a religion that shall 
mean everything to you and enable you to do for 
others. Assert that right" 
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It was cruet. Why had she been hampered with a 
problem ? Why could she not skim over the surface 
of things as that sea-gull was skimming now athwart 
the blue sea? Why could she not slip along the 
smooth outside of life like a Sara Chase ? With never 
a thought of her own part and duty as a unit in the 
social whole that must effect something for that 
whole or else have no justification, no excuse for 
being. 

Why had she gone into work on the East Side to 
avoid her fate as the daughter of her house and a 
scion of Society, only to be forced back later by the 
will of a certain woman into the very thing she had 
tried to escape ? She loved her mother, but what 
right had she to impose her own pet foible on her 
child ? To make her follow a precedent with which 
she had no patience ? Just because every O'Neil 
since time began had lived a shallow, exacting, 
society life, why must she, a Meade, do the same ? 
She, the daughter of a father who hated and pro- 
tested against that very thing. 

She had been going over such thoughts as these all 
the monotonous days of the voyage. Then the 
words of this man whose personality had dominated 
her in some inexplicable way even before she met 
him, — these words, just now uttered, crystallized 
things for her and caused her more than ever to beat 
her wings against the bars of a fate forged by her 
mother and not broken by her father. 

The two had reached the hatch door. 

" We must go on with our discussion some other 
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dAy," said Stella, with quiet cordiality. " You have 
no idea how interested I am in this Waldensian 
Movement, and next time you must tell me more 
about it I was born in Italy and that gives me an 
unusual interest in anything that is for the Italians." 

" I see," said Reeve, thinking to himself, " She 
plays her game prettily, even to the point of being 
beset by pamphlets. Truly she is a social artist." 
Aloud he said: 

" In that case I have quite a bit of material on the 
subject to show you." 

" Good. Bring it out the fiist time you can. Au 
revoir," and flinging back a serious little smile she 
disappeared. 

Thus ended her first conversation with John 
Reeve. It had been impersonal to a degree. Stella 
always was impersonal with men at Bist. She had 
not that unfortunate trick of many girk of diving 
immediately into personalities. They wearied her 
until she knew a man well enough to make them 
significant. In this respect she and her cousin Sally 
were at the antipodes. The tatter considered time 
with a man wasted when they were not exchanging 
remarks personal to one or the other or both : — in 
this again, as in many things, Stella showed an innate 
breeding which the little Chase did not fully possess. 
The two girls had attracting power thus ; Stella was 
magnetic, Sally was taking. 

On the stairs Stella met Marjory and the two went 
down to the saloon together. There they found 
Sara ensconced, looking sulky. 
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" Helto, Kid," greeted hersister. " Still peevish ? " 

" Don't you realize that we're pitching into the 
chest of the howling .Atlantic swell?" exclaimed 
Stella, balancing herself unsteadily. 

" Did you know that Harper Hazard is on 
board ? " was Sally's irrelevant query. 

This caused a vast sensation, and amid many ex- 
clamations from her cousin and sister, Sara rapidly 
unfolded the events of the last few minutes. 

Then Stella rehearsed her introduction to Reeve 
and gave them a few of the lighter scraps from their 
conversation. 

When she had finished Sara turned to her and re- 
marked low : 

" Star, do you know there's something mighty 
peculiar about that Mr. Smyth. He avoids me like 
the plague." 

" And being the first man who ever did that it 
strikes you as strange," laughed Stella. 

" Of course not. But this really is queer. I've 
seen little of him, but those few times I was perfectly 
civil and I don't see what he's got against me. Yet 
you two have treated him no better and he cultivates 
you hard and always sheers off from me. I can't 
make it out" 

" It is funny," agreed Marjory. " A while a^o I 
had a talk with him over his glasses and though I 
didn't think of it at the time it seems to me now that 
it was rather queer." 

" Tell about it," urged the other two, drawing up 
close to her. 
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" It was this way. We were talking about tlie 
Fabre Line and I remarked casually, ' This first-class 
cabin appears to be for foreigners and Americans 
who are avoiding other Americans.' ' Yes/ said he. 
' You are not a foreigner, are you ? ' I went on. 
' No, I'm not,' said he. ' Then you must be avoid- 
ing Americans,' I finished, and he stammered, ' Yes, 
yes, exactly,' in the most embarrassed way, and 
changed the subject in great haste." 

" That is odd," mused Stella. " But why should 
he avoid Sally any more than the rest of us, since 
we're all Americans ?" 

" I think he has seen me before perhaps," observed 
Sara. " There's something teasingly familiar about 
him. Mis mouth, and as for that voice, — I could 
swear I had heard it once or twice before now, but I 
can't place where." 

" It is an unusual voice," said Marjory. " A bit 
oily, don't you think ? It's so smooth you can't help 
blame his words for slipping on it as they do. They 
pour along in an endless flow till Sally appears 2nd 
then he breaks off and seems nervous and upset." 

" He is sure to become a bore soon," remarked 
Stella, " so I move that we avoid him as much as 
possible without making it noticeable." 

" Of a truth this voyage threatens to prove inter- 
esting," whispered Sara. " That is, if aunt doesn't 
wake up and chaperone. There certainly are some 
rather choice elements here. What with Delfini and 
Reeve and Harper and " 

" Smyth," interpolated Maijoiy. 
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" Oh, that snake ! He doesn't count" Sara al- 
ways disliked any one who disliked her. Under no 
circumstances could she find an excuse for so un- 
natural a person^e. 

" Yes," agreed Stella, " he doesn't count at all 
since he doesn't like our Angel Sally." 

" Set me up in the other Alley," laughed Sara 
gaily. " Keep me with the men who love me ^" 

" Surround her like Bruntulde with her Flames," 
Stella smiled. 

" ' 'Twere safer so,' " murmured Sally, with mock 
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DURING the next few days Sara Chase di- 
vided her time between Hazard and Del- 
fini. To the former this was a cause of 
irritation : to the latter it was a matter of indifTer- 
ence. As long as Delfini could have her to divert 
him for a few hours every day it was none of his 
affair with how many other men she might spend the 
remaining hours. His duties as Commissioner were 
unusually light this trip because of the paucity of 
immigrants. Thus he was glad to spend his time for 
relaxation with the little American girl whom he 
found charming from the 6rst, and increasingly so as 
the days went by. It was now the seventh day out. 
This afternoon there was an unusual amount of 
motion and Hazard had gone to his room when lunch 
was over and had not appeared since. As Delfini 
had also withdrawn, Sara discovered with alarm that 
she was falling between the two and must face hours 
of ennui. She was so dependent on being amused 
that this distressed her. Therefore she also withdrew 
to her cabin, disconsolate, and remained there read- 
ing a novel. 

At four o'clock she closed her book, sighed to 

think how much time she had been forced to kill, 
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and then went out to see if by this time there might 
not be something interesting going on. To her joy 
she met Delfini on the stairs. 

" Ah, Signorina," he exclaimed with delight, bend- 
ing to kiss her hand. 

He was of medium height and good figure, in a 
strikingly effective naval uniform, with a pair of 
ardent, yellow-dark eyes that were so brilliant 3S to 
catch the attention on the instant and hold it im- 
movable. He possessed a gallant beauty of counte- 
nance with just that minghng of the winning and the 
imperious that men distrust and women adore. 

" I had fear you did suffer from ma/ di mart for 
you have not been in my presence all the day." He 
spoke hesitantly, being unsure of his English, with a 
little caress in the accent that was peculiarly engag- 
ing. 

" It was rough so I've kept my room more or less," 
said Sally, her face still glowing under the seal of his 
lips on her hand. She could not yet accept this form 
of salute with proper equanimity. It was so Latin 
and she was so American. 

" And are you now ready for our lesson ? " 

"Si, Signore." 

" Che felicitil," sighed the man. " Will it be 
Dante?": 

" Now for some sport," thought Sara as they 
stepped into the deserted writing-room. " I like to 
hear you break your English," she said aloud. 

" Do you, Signorina ? Why ? " 

" It's such fun to pick up the pieces. But you 
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wouldn't understand. Read me about what the 
wraith said to Dante—' O anima graziosa e benigna.' 
I shall address it sweetly to a Naples' cabman when 
I want him not to overcharge me." 

Delfini had been able to glean nothing from her 
words except the quotation which he recognized. 
At that he smiled, saying: 

" It was in our lesson yesterday. The Signorina 
is most rapid, how do you say, most quick. She un- 
derstand always what I do tell her." 

He now arranged the velvet cushions on the seat 
behind the girl in the way to make her the most 
comfortable. 

Sara opened her mouth to thank him but no words 
issued forth. She clawed the air mentally but was 
only conscious that after an emotion of gratitude one 
must employ the Subjunctive and that the best verb 
to use was irregular. So she fell back on simple 
"grazic," making it sound as comprehensive as 
possible. Whereupon Delfini by a play of counte- 
nance and a word or two conveyed back the impres- 
sion that' he had never heard better or more graceful 
Italian. 

" The Latins are so cheering," Sally was thinking. 
" That time I put on the grammar ought to help 
me now, but it doesn't seem to. Yet even so he can 
make me feel positively fluent." 

Then she settled back in content while the Lieu- 
tenant took his place beside her and began to run 
through the pages of the book. 

" This man has'a truly American sense of humour 
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to be reading me Dante," she reflected, while he 
muttered to himself: 

" Che bella bionda (blonde)," glancing now and 
then at the fair girl at his side. 

" What did you say ? " queried innocent Sara. She 
wished it were something about hot water, or how to 
find the next street, for all that she had learned from 
Baedeker's phrase-guide. She even knew how to 
say, " Where is the man in the nankeen trousers ? " 
memorized from an old phrase-book of her father's. 
But none of this helped her in repartee with an 
Italian ofScer. " What did you say ? " she repeated, 
fearing to miss a compliment. 

" Nothing, Signorina; you would not understand. 
(Delfini had just acquired the word " understand " 
and used it now on every occasion.) 

" I might. I follow much that you say." 

The lieutenant laughed. " Do you understand . 
our word ' simpatica ' ? " 

" Yes." 

" Good." Delfini gave the vowels the prolonged 
Latin sound. " ' Simpatica.' That is what you are." 

" How charming ! " 

" And do you understand our word ' cara ' ? " 

" Yes," with a little flush. 

" How did you come to ? Through your knowl- 
edge of men ? " 

" No, through my knowledge of Latin." Sally 
looked very demure. 

" Ah, that is amusing. And do you understand 
that you are ' cara ' ? " 
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" No, I'm afraid not" 

•' In a sense superlative. Our word is ' 
Comprende f " 

" No." 

," Then that you shall learn later — from me," af- 
firmed Delfini, with a brief smile ; " now for I'ldioma 
gentile," and he turned back to the book, explaining 
that he would read of Beatrice's appearance to 
Dante in Purgatory. 

" Signorina, you will see it to be a vision, how shall 
I say 7 — prophetica — of the colours of the Italian 
flag." As he spoke his face became aglow with en- 
thusiasm as patriot and ardour as man of poetic 
imagination. " La bandiera tricolore," he added, 
" white, green, red." 

Then he began to read, his voice flowing musically 
along the marvellous " terza rima." 

" ' Sopra candido vel c[nto d'olira. 
Donna m'apparve, solto verde manto, 
VestiU di color di fiamma viva.'" 

An hour later the lesson was over and the two 
were pacing the deck together. Once Reeve passed 
them and bowed formally to both instead of stopping 
to chat as Sara half expected he would. 

•' Tliat man thinks I'm a flirt and despises me for 
it," she thought. " Star seems to be the only one of 
our party he likes. I notice that he is with her now- 
adays all he can contrive to be. But she is so cool 
to men at first that I doubt if he makes much head- 
way. I wish he liked me, but he doesn't, so what do 
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I care?" and she turned back unconvinced to her 
delightful comrade whom she realized to be growing 
hourly more devoted and adoring in his manner. 

As usual when not at their lessons he was bom- 
barding her with flattery. American men never did 
it in quite that way, and it had the charm of novelty, 
though in time it might grow monotonous. 

" You are so nice," he was saying now with the 
foreigner's delicate accuracy in the use of our idiom. 
" I like you. I like you ver" well." 

" That's good," said Sally, in her most offhand 
manner. 

" You please me much. You are so expansive to 
a stranger, so lifely, so allegra, so vivace. Then too 
you are so cAtc. I like you. I love you," he added 
tranquilly. 

But Sara did not notice, for she was laughing a 
greeting to her cousin whose chair they were passing. 

" Isn't she a glorious girl ? " 

" Truly. Una signorina splendida. One to be 
worshipped from the far; not to be approached 
like — like you," and Delfini made a graceful inclina- 
tion towards Sara. 

That young person did not know whether to be 
piqued or pleased but she rather felt that this time 
Stella had come off with the compliment and she with 
the reverse. However she was too easy-going to 
allow it to disturb her. 

" Miss Meade was born in Italy, you know." 

" Ah, nella mia bell' Italia. Che buona fortuna," 
he sighed, with deep fervour. 
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" And she has an Italian name." 

" Is it so ? How is she called ? " 

" Stella." 

" Stella," murmured the man, " Stella d'ltalia." 

" The name suits her, doesn't it ? " 

" It does. She is a Stella, che Stella, — the eyes," 
and he pointed to his own with the Latin's illustrative 
impulse. " They are blue, ver' blue, and brillanti 
come le stelle," he finished as though in despair of 
English as a medium for conveying an imaginative 
idea. " I do not find my words but I would wish to 
say that she has the so wonderful intelligence. She 
can talk on subjects general as well as a man. She is 
the true American with all the spirit and learning 
and freedom of your race. I do admire it much, 
much," and he broke ofT with a species of mental 
collapse after so great a strain on his vocabulary. 

" You are getting on finely," patronized little Sara. 
" I wish I could speak Italian as well as you do Eng- 
lish. I'm going to try to persuade my aunt to leave 
me over here at the end of the summer and let me 
settle down in an Italian family and really get the lan- 
guage. Do you suppose I could find such a family 
without difficulty?" 

" I do know of one in Firenze where they will have 
an American Signorina for six lire the day. But 
wine and cigarettes are not included," reflected Del- 
fini gravely. 

" An insuperable objection," laughed Sally. " I 
knew of a family in Rome that boarded a friend of 
mine for a while but they have given it up now." 
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*■ Bjt if )>oa (3o vish an Italian family why not 
marry jrooisdf to an Italiaso?" he denundcd 
bnzen^y. 

• You don't get the point, Signtwe,'* blushed the 
girL " I want to Ii\'e in one that alread>> exists,^ 
not to set one up for m)-se!f. But j-ou know 1 
find your language so hard to speak that sometimes 
I begin to think I am lat-witted. My accent is 
atrocious and as for syntax, never the remotest hint 
of a verb. Even after all I've studied I can only 
say a few nouns and some much-stressed adjectives 
ending in ' issima,' a snappy ■ no ' or a hissed out 
volley of 'si's,' titles such as Signore and Sig- 
nora to add elegance, and an ■ ecco ' or * allora ' or 
' ma ' thrown in with a shrug to give it the proi>er 
flavour." 

Delfini listened with military attention and was 
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much entertained by the little he could understaad. 
His reply, however, was interrupted by the head 
steward who had stepped out from the hatch door 
and was addressing Miss Chase. 

" Pardon, mais Mademoiselle Lion wishes Madem- 
oiselle to join her in the salon pour le the." 

He disappeared and she turned to Delfini saying : 

" Will you have it with me? " 

" Grazie infinite, Signorina," returned the oRicer, 
graciously bowing his gratitude. " To be in the pres- 
ence of you one little moment is a joy." 

" Then you will come ? " 

" I do not love il te," he explained wiUi a whimsi- 
cal smile. " But I do Kovcyou. So I come." 

Sara thought that this reason might not appeal to 
her aunt if she knew it, but she did not, so Sara 
could laugh safely to herself over her •' suitor." 

They now went down together. At the foot of 
the stairs they were again met by the steward who 
handed Sally a note saying : 

" Pour Mademoiselle." 

His Frenchman's heart was thrilled at the idea of 
being one to help on a secret correspondence and he 
hastened away with a smile at the flush that had 
jumped into the face of the pretty American girl. 

" Tout le monde est le meme," he mused. The 
head steward on an ocean liner is apt to become a 
philosopher. 

" Excuse me," said Sally to Delfini. " Go in with- 
out me, please, and I will be there directly." Then 
she disappeared to her own cabin. 
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and his bean just bursting for the lev's of you. 

' ' Wait about going so far «ith the Dago Apotlo 
till I'm able to be up and arouad. Then tinifh me 
once for all if you «ish and I'il never trouble you 
again. But do at least give me a chance. 

** ' If you still care a hang send me one of those 
roses I gave you, even though it's faded. If not — 
why send a lemoD. 

" ' Unhappy 

"'HAZARn.'" 

Sally crushed the note in her hand. 

" Poor old Mishap ! He's down on his luck be* 
cause he's sick and it makes him grumpy and sensi- 
tive, or course I care for him," she mused, standing 
before a pail of American beauty roses. " More tlian 
for Deliini. But the Trophy is diverting and different 
from any one I ever met before and I enjoy him. 
Why shouldn't I be allowed to have a good time on 
this voyage ? " 

Then she stared at herself in the mirror. She was 
one of those few people who retain a good colour on 
shipboard, not acquiring the wonted sickly, mildewed 
hue, and who never look untidy because licr hair 
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curled away from her forehead instead of strapping 
across her face. Notwittistanding, like all mortals, 
she frowned at her image in the glass and wished 
that her hair were not so yellow nor her nose so short 

As she stood thus she caught sight of her jewel 
case and opening it she took out a five-pointed, silver 
star. It was the " Stella d'ltalia," like those Delfini 
wore on his uniform.. He had presented it to her 
the day before saying: 

" To remember always that you have the homage 
of an Italian soldier." 

That was a pretty thing to say and like all man- 
girls she loved pretty talk. Her hand now closed on 
the star and stepping over to the roses she clipped 
one ofT and stood irresolute, her glance resting now 
on the rose, n'ow on the star. 

" Which do I love the better ? Harper, of course ; 
and yet somehow I care a big lot for Delfini, too," 
and she laughed happily to herself. A girl with two 
men feels affluent and superior to those maidens who 
have none, or at most one. 

Lifting the rose she swept it across her pink cheeks 
with a caressing gesture. But then with an impul- 
sive movement she raised the star to her lips. 

" Just for now I love that best. But I'm always 
fond of Hap and he is more lasting, so I'll give the 
poor boy the satisfaction of knowing it." 

She wrote a note and went out and commissioned 
Cleontine the French stewardess to deliver it and the 
rose to the sick young gentleman in the cabin down 
on the left-hand corridor. 



» 
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Meanwhile in the saloon they were having after- 
noon tea and things were going merrily. The only 
unhappy person present was Dclfini who sat by 
choking down " 11 te " which he loathed, and won- 
dering what was keeping the Signorina so long. 

Suddenly Marjory exclaimed : 

" It's long after five and Harper isn't here." 

" That proves he is too ill to come," said Stella. 
" He promised to be here by five if he were able to 
achieve it at all." 

"That poor young man," commiserated Miss 
Lyon whose soul always glowed with real human 
sympathy after a hot cup of orange pekoe. " I have 
seldom heard of any one who suffered from seasick- 
ness as he does." 

" It certainly is a sad pity," chimed in Smyth, with 
his plentiful smile. 

" Anyway I can send him some tea," said Marjory, 
pressing the bell for the steward. 

She then gave him an order in Shorter Course 
College French as to tray, sugar, etc., adding: 

" Wait just a moment," and left the room. 

She went directly to her own cabin across from 
her sister's and cousin's where at that very moment 
Sally was vibrating between rose and star. She now 
chose out the handsomest lemon she could find from 
one of their fruit baskets. Then she returned to the 
hall where she met the steward and laid it on the tray 
with the rest, thinking to herself : 

" I know he prefers lemon to cream and that will 
taste fresh and good to him." 
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She then dispatched the steward with it to the 
room of Mr. Hazard. 

" And shall I say it is sent by the Mademoiselle 
Chase ? " he queried, seeing no note or card. 

" Yes, please," and Marjory returned to the saloon 
with a virtuous sense of having done a kind act to a 
miserable man. 

Just after Sara appeared and slipped into a seat 
near the hilarious little group, remarking : 

" Where is Delfini ? " 

Every one laughed. 

" The ship's doctor came in and turned his muti- 
lated English on him," replied Stella. " You know 
the funny old guy insists on using it even though he 
can't, to save him." 

" Well, what did he say ? " Sally asked, impa- 
tiently. 

" ' Dottore, there is a man in the 'Ospital which 
wishes to be cured.' " 

" How absurd I So DelSni went to cure him. 
One lump, please, aunt, and no cream." 

Smyth now discovered that he had left a library 
book on the deck and as it was beginning to rain he 
was forced to go and bring it in. 

" Pretty thin I call that" Sara was annoyed. 
" What does possess the man to avoid me so ? I 
must say I'm getting tired of this business. I wish 
he could be withdrawn from circulation." 

Then they passed to a discussion of how to get 
Sorrento, Amalfi and Ravello into one week, the 
usual tourist problem. To every passionate pilgrim 
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to Italy it is like telling an exquisite rosary of which 
the tiny sequent towns form the beads and the long 
white road binding all together the string. 

The steward had meantime gone to Monsieur's 
room with the dainty tea-tray. 

" From the Mademoiselle Chase," he announced, 
setting it down on the bed with elaborate care. " She 
has arranged it with her own hand, Monsieur," he 
explained, trying to cheer the dejected passenger. 

Hazard's face brightened. Then he caught sight 
of the lemon and grew scarlet to the roots of his hair. 
The intuitive French steward felt that here surely 
was a deep-dyed romance. 

" The little imp," growled Hazard. " How dared 
she take me so literally? So she doesn't care a 
hang, which means she has gone a long way with 
that handsome devil of a Signor Macaroni, or what- 
ever his name is." 

The steward withdrew, disappointed and perplexed 
at the man's irate expression. 

When the door closed Hazard.broke out in con- 
temptuous fury : 

" That military Mephisto ! That Dago Doll ! That 
dainty httle Dude, not willing even to carry a pen- 
knife for fear' it will spoil his figure. Wouldn't I like 
to get hold of him and wring his Latin neck ! For 
he's playing with my girl, and she doesn't see it." 
And he burst into a storm of impotent curses and 
groans. 

Thereupon he took the lemon and pitched it 
through the port-hole. Then he groped out of the 
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berth limply, making a sorry spectacle in his brilliant 
pajamas, and taking the full cup from the tray he 
burled it after, to go crashing and splashing on the 
deck. 

" I'm glad to pay the Line for that much satisfac- 
tion," he snarled and fell back weakly into his berth. 

" My little love, my little love," he kept reiterat- 
ing, " not even a word. How I do hate you for 
this, and how I do love you for everything you 
do. But that yellow-eyed Cad ! This ship shall sail 
into Naples the lighter for one of us two, or my 
name's not ' Harper Hazard.' " Thus did he spend his 
diminished forces in vain threats and useless ravings. 

At the same time a very different scene was going 
on next door. Reeve had been lying bolstered up 
on his sofa, reading. He retired to his cabin and did 
this sometimes to avoid his fellow-passengers when 
he knew there was no chance for a quiet talk with 
Stella Meade. 

There was a light tap on the door and the stewardess, 
faithful Cleontine, leaned Jn. 

" You are sick to-day. Monsieur?" 

" No, just lazy." Reeve smiled kindly at the good 
woman. " Did you wish something ? " he added as 
she paused, uncertain, for in the mind of Cleontine 
there was obviously a doubtful train of ideas. The 
fact was that the young lady had said the sick 
gentleman at the end of this corridor and yet this 
Monsieur denied the appellation. Still he was lying 
down, and that proved much for a man. Besides 
she knew she must be right for this was the person 
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about whose name the same young lady had in- 
quired with such interest a few days before. Yes, 
there could be no mistake. 

Handing Reeve the note and rose she disappeared. 

He stared at them a moment, dazed. Who could 
have sent them ? Manlike, instead of speculating he 
opened the note at once. It was addressed to no 
one and ran thus : 

" ' I may seem to prefer the Royal Commissioner, 
but don't worry. I'm merely flirting with him, — 
which is my nature. He is doing the same with me 
because he is an Italian and a naval man and can't 
help it. It's just to pass the time away on this 
stupid old Atlantic. It is you I care for, down deep. 
You know that, I'm sure. So be Happy. Here is 
the rose. It says more gracefully what this note 
tries to say. Do appear soon. 

" • Sally.' " 

" Well ! " ejaculated Reeve with a long breath. 
" The girl is either crazy or a fool, — though I should 
hate to think it — or else there's some huge mistake. 
Why in thunder should the child think I care how 
much she flirts with Delfini ? It's nothing to me. 
No," he continued, frowning, " it can't be for me. 
There's a mistake." 

Again he glanced through the note for a clue 
which he found at last in the capitalization of the 
word " Happy." That solved the mystery, and it 
must be for Hazard. Why had he not thought of it 
before ? 

Rising then he went to the next cabin and tapped 
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on the door. He heard a crash of china outside and 
wondered vaguely whether Hazard were losing his 
mind or his lunch or his shaving mug. 

There was a movement in the room but no answer. 
He knocked again, and gaining no response he 
shouted over the transom : 

" Hazard, you Lobster, let me in." 

A gloomy voice came from inside, saying : 

" Sorry, Jack, but I'm all to the dogs and shan't be 
able to see you till to-morrow." Hazard burrowed his 
head deep in the pillows and heard no more. 

" All right. I'll leave these things here by the 
door for you and you can open it when I'm gone, 
since you're so set on not seeing me." 

" Why in the deuce does he have to stand there 
and go on talking f " railed Hazard. Not hearing the 
words he knew nothing of what Reeve was leaving 
and supposed that he was joking him on his temper 
and illness. 

Reeve meanwhile spiked the note carefully on to 
the rose which he laid along close to the threshold 
where it would be protected by the swaying out of 
the curtain that hung over the door. Then he went 
back to his room and dressed for dinner and by 
evening had quite forgotten the incident. 

As unlucky chance would have it the rose, being 
somewhat faded when Sara sent it, and more so 
when Reeve left it, fell quite to pieces in the hot 
corridor within an hour after. There it was swept up 
by an assiduous under-steward as old rubbish thrown 
out by the sick gentleman. Passe flowers found in 
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papers near the doors were not uncommon and the 
note he did not see, as the whole thing was quickly 
pushed into the dust pan along with other debris. 

So it happened that Hazard never received note or 
rose. Therefore from that time on, though he was 
around the boat in good weather, he avoided Sara 
Chase. This seemed peculiar to her after her effort 
to be friends again, but she judged that his anger 
must be beyond reprieve and so flirted ever more 
desperately with Dclfini. 

Reeve, engrossed in his growing interest in Stella 
Meade, saw none of this, never once thought of 
the rose incident and so did not mention it to 
Hazard. Thus the one person who might have 
cleared up everything was serenely oblivious and the 
absurd fiasco of that day continued its results far over 
into those following. Even innocent Marjory was 
affected, for she could not but think it ungracious of 
Hazard never to thank her for her thought in pre- 
paring and sending him his tea. 

Altogether there was now almost no American on 
board without a cause of pique when coupled with a 
certain other one by some permutation or combina- 
tion. The Italian Commissioner was also involved, . 
Hazard's hatred of him not tending to abate. 

Thus the Venezia ploughed on, strong and 
steady, bearing a partly unharmonious group of first 
cabin passengers. 
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•* X~^ ON'T read that any more," commanded 
I I Reeve. " Talk to me." 

J_rf^ He and Stella were in the reading- 
room. It was rough to-night and all the Lyon party 
were seasick except Stella, who was always un- 
daunted at sea. Already the voyage had cured her 
of much of the physical inertia of the months before 
sailing. It was the eighth day out and she as- 
sured her cousins that by the time they landed they 
would hear no more of the trip as a rest cure for her. 

Much Waldensian material was spread before 
the two now, and Stella was glimpsing it over for a 
last time, wishing to make sure of certain facts. It 
had made a strong impression on her. 

" But before I talk to you, answer me a few ques- 
tions," said Stella. " Are there many Americans in 
this work ? " 

« Here and there one. Later we hope for more. 
It is a real opening for an intelligent American who 
knows the language and understands the people and 
whose spirit is truly that of the social server. All of 
which I am not," he added in self-depreciation. 

" But isn't it better for us to work in our own coun- 
try?" 

" For many. But for any one stirred with the de- 
153 
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sire to pioneer in a new field, Italy presents quite as 
important an opening as Japan, India or China; and 
Rome needs as much attention as London, Paris or 
New York. Because, Miss Meade, the problems in 
Italy are tremendous." 

" Well then, I want to ask how many communi- 
cants you Waldenses have now in the Italian field. 
I've forgotten what I read." 

" Almost seven thousand already and our influence 
is spreading fasL I tell you it's great to feel that 
you belong to a movement that is sweeping with it 
person after person and that is bringing big things to 
pass. It exhilarates you and makes you feel that 
you have a reason for being." 

Silence fell which the two employed to their mutual 
satisfaction in studying each other clandestinely while 
both pretended to be engrossed in pamphlets. Reeve 
sat tipped back in his chair in an attitude of easy re- 
laxation. The figure was full of a rugged, uncon- 
scious grace ; the face, cleanly cut, forceful, strong 
in its outlines and lines, reposeful in its expression ; 
the eyes imperatively keen, compellingly gentle. 
At present they were fixed on Stella's hands, with- 
out rings save for one of lustreless gold. Reeve had 
never seen her wear it before. Hence it attracted 
his attention now. 

" What did you do between the time you gradu- 
ated at Yale and your going to Italy ? " she next in- 
quired. 

",I took a post-graduate course in Economics and 
Sociology for two years. Then did investigation in 
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Boston three years and I was substitute professor at 
Yale one year. All this time I was doing society 
pretty thoroughly along with the rest. Later I be- 
came interested in the Waldensian Movement. The 
I^tin temperament and genius has always appealed 
to me from the fact that it is so diametrically opposed 
to my own character." 

"You are a thorough Anglo-Saxon American, 
aren't you ? " smiled Stella. 

" I seem to be. The other interested me deeply, 
and a while later I threw everything over and came 
to Italy. That's about two years ago. I saw that it 
was about time I did something to help on in the 
world's work, not in a half-hearted, theoretical way, 
but with my whole soul." 

" And now what is the reward ? " 

<■ There isn't any aside from feeling that I'm honest 
with myself and the joy of realizing that some- 
times I'm able to do some one a little good. It is 
absurd for an individual to try to appropriate a re- 
ward. It only comes in the realization that the 
Whole, the workers united, the Sum is efTecting some- 
thing vital for Italy. But that is sufficient. And now 
for yourself. Miss Meade. I've waited too long to 
hear from you and I shall wait no longer." 

" But I've discovered that I'm not interesting," 

" I have not. Go on." 

" Well then, in the first place, — last winter I did 
Settlement work." 

" You did ? " Reeve's face expressed great sur- 
prise. " Why didn't you tell " 
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" Wait Don't jump at conclusions about me. In 
itself it was all right, but it was the motives that were 
the trouble." 

•' What were they ? " 

" Just a network of little ones. One was to avoid 
going into society, for I knew that when I once got 
' in I should never get out again." 

" What was another ? " 

" To follow the fad that appealed to me for the 
moment. To meet new people. To do a new 
thing, and so on. Oh, it's all too small to talk about. 
Now don't you think me little ? " There was that 
virginal candour and lucidity about this girl that fas- 
cinates a man of the world. Reeve felt it strongly. 
<■ You must think me little — you who have gone 
into social work from motives that were big and 
high." 

" What makes you imagine that ? " demanded 
Reeve. 

" It's in your face, your words, your attitude to- 
wards work, towards people, towards life." 

" Ah, but if you knew how miserably I fail. I'm 
glad you don't know," he exclaimed with sudden 
content. '• Sometimes I get fearfully discouraged 
and wish I'd never thrown in my lot with the move- 
ment at all." 

" But that is only momentary." 

" Perhaps," concurred Reeve impartially. " It 
comes in the long expanses of time when you peg 
along hard and never see one result and everything 
seems to be amounting to niL But then some one 
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will come to us— it may be a highly cultured, unbe- 
lieving rationalist ; it may be a superstitious, ignorant 
person — but whichever, his face will be illuminated 
by hope and his hand strengthened by the new grip 
he has gained through the religion we have brought 
him, and he lays hold on that religion actively and it 
becomes something real to him to last through life — 
why then the discouragement passes and it all seems 
inexpressibly worth while." 

Stella was silent. Then she said : 

" You haven't yet told me whether you despise me 
for being a faddist." 

" t do not. It takes courage to be even that. It 
means that you undergo criticism and misunder- 
standing and bitter shots from the tongues of others." 

" That is so," she reflected, thinking of her own ex- 
perience. 

<< Besides, taking it up as a fad means that you will 
end by throwing yourself into it seriously. That is 
— when it is social work and the person is as sincere 
as you, I am certain that before many months go 
by. Miss Meade, you will be given over to it, body 
and soul. So don't worry if ydu were superficial at 
first. You can't be that any more. The work itself 
forces your attention and impells your respect — 
doesn't it ? " 

"Yes— but " 

" Not enough to make you care to continue ? " 
Reeve remembered on a sudden what Hazard had 
told him of Stella, — some one who was to be a " so- 
ciety soul " the rest of her life. Thus far she had 
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said nothing to refute that. " Vou have reverted 
perhaps." 

" Yes, I have reverted. But not through my own 
will. I've had to." 

" Something has made you. — Circumstances ? " 

" No, I won't lay that on poor old Grcumstances, 
though I do most things. No, a person." 

" Your father or mother or lover or some such in- 
dividual ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well ? " The man looked quizzical. " Which ? 
You see I'm curious and don't mind showing it." 

" My mother," replied Stella refusing the chance to 
tease. She was markedly lacking in coquetry ; per- 
haps the boy in her was the cause. 

" I see. It's a case of superb old Coriolanus, — 
you ' do it to please your mother and to be partly 
proud.' " 

" Precisely." 

" The things we do for our mothers," muttered 
Reeve. " But then, they're worth it, — all and more." 
The austerity of his face was relieved by a smile as 
he thought of a woman in America with serene eyes 
and a firm, sweet mouth. 

" Yes, they are worth it," said Stella. " But have ' 
they a right to demand it ? " 

"To impose their will on you to the extent of 
hampering and distorting your life — no. Within 
the limits of anything reasonable — yes." 

" But when she asks you to give up the work that 
seems more important to you than anything else and 
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to plunge into the play along with a lot of other 
vapid, immature debutantes, and having plunged in 
to remain in the rest of your life — is that within the 
limits or not ? " Stella had flushed with feeling and 
Reeve's eyes were fixed on her penetratingly. He 
felt that much that had puzzled him was now solved. 
And was she less interesting, — now that she was no 
longer an utter enigma ? On the contrary. 

" I cannot decide for you, Miss Meade, and no one 
can. You must decide that for yourself." 

" Very well. Good-night." 

Ten minutes later Stella was out on the deck, ^e 
wished to be alone to think over certain things deliber- 
ately. To her annoyance she encountered Smyth. 

" And how is Miss Meade this evening? " he queried, 
studying her with precise attention. Her distinction 
dazzled his mediocrity and her aloofness goaded him. 
He glanced about for something on which to rest his 
observant eyes and as though by a magnet they were 
drawn by the ring she wore on the hand that caught 
together her cloak. The gold glowed dully and the 
tortuous coils of the design held him fascinated. 

" That's a remarkable ring you have on to-night," 
he continued, to excuse his long stare. " Did you 
just acquire it ? " The easy tone precluded the 
charge of inquisitiveness. 

" My father bought it for my mother about twenty- 
five years ago and she has given it to me. It is 
the only copy existing of an old Pompeiaa original. 
I have not worn it on shipboard before, fearing I 
m^ht lose it" 
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« Interesting. I am something of an expert on old 
jewelry, especially rings, and I can say with assurance 
that that is something unique, quite unparalleled any- 
where." Smyth spoke with connoisseur enthusiasm, 
his hands obviously longing to get hold of the object, 
his eyes desirous of studying it more closely. 

" You might enjoy looking at it," said Stella, on 
a kind impulse. It was evident that the man had 
an appreciation of the beautiful. Then he could not 
be as bad as they had thought him. Usually he irri- 
tated her as much as Marjory, though Miss Lyon 
liked him. As for Sara she simply hated him with- 
out limit for everything he was and was not. But- 
Stella had learned in the school of social patience and 
never forgot her lesson long enough to be impolite or 
unresponsive to any one. 

She now took off the ring and passed it over to 
Smyth. He examined it in the most minute detail 
and then gave it back, thanking her profusely for the 
pleasure she had permitted him. Stella received it, 
but in so doing her fingers slipped in some unac- 
countable way and the ring falling to the floor began 
to roll towards the edge of the deck. 

She cried out in consternation while the man made 
a dexterous dash after it, placing his hand quite at 
the edge in the place towards which it had rolled. 

"Have you got it?" Stella leaned down and 
peered about intensely in the dark. 

" Not yet, but there's still hope." 

Smyth kneeled on the boards, oblivious to harm to 
his clothes, and bending low looked along the lowest 
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rung of the railing where it had finally disappeared. 
He wished the ocular proof as well as that of touch. 

For a moment Stella could see nothing but that in- 
clined head obstructing the view of the hand that was 
feeling so blindly about and about. Her foot began 
to tap the deck with nervous impatience and it 
seemed as though the man would never cease his 
endless, groping search. Still he could not be blamed 
since he was trying to help her. 

At length he rose after having lighted match after 
match and hunted everywhere to no purpose. His 
face was crimson with bending, vicarious disappoint- 
ment written all over him. 

" In that instant before I got my hand to the 
place it must have gone. It really is' the worst luck 
I ever heard of. Miss Meade." 

" All because of my stupidity," sighed Stella. 

" Perhaps I was to blame too. I " 

" No indeed. I had it quite in my hand when it 
happened. It is only my fault." 

" I'll get one of the stewards to come out and go 
over it again with a lantern. It is too bad." Every 
word had an oily tail of reg^ret. 

" Thank you, Mr. Smyth. You are very good, 
but it is hopeless, I'm sure." 

" You can't know how sorry I am," he pursued, 
following her into the corridor. " I wish you had 
not been good enough to let me see the ring." 

" Don't give it another thought. I should prob- 
bbly have lost it the next time I showed it to any 
one and took it back into my silly fingers, if I did 
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not this time. I wish now I had never worn it at all 
on shipboard." 

" It is most unfortunate," murmured Smyth, but 
Stella had disappeared into her cabin. 

She found Sara miserable with a sick headache, 
too cross for conversation, so she did not speak to 
her about the incident. With a sense of chagrin 
and characteristic reticence, she decided never 
to mention her loss to any one, — not even to her 
mother until she returned and it was necessary. She 
had not told her cousins yet of being given the ring 
so they would not ask about it 

Half an hour later she was in her berth staring 
up into the convolutions of a life-preserver above 
her head, dimly visible by the light thrown in 
through the transom. She heard Sara's restless 
little body settling first into one position, then into 
another, with the impatience born of physical 
wretchedness. Outside the ocean was heaving 
and groaning as though in some mortal travail 
while the night tore by on great black, bat-like 
wings as the Venesia moved swiftly through the 
darkness. 

Again her gaze veered back to the unsightly 
object above her head. In case of accident she 
would take a life-preserver in one hand and her life 
in the other, — her life ? It began to look as mean- 
ingless now as that canvas appliance. What was it 
going to be but a mere empty game, one fruitless 
repetition of itself, never reaching a conclusion be- 
cause there was none to reach ? Now there floated 
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back to her the memory of a night of lavish prodigal- 
ity and wreckless waste, a night when she had 
sickened and died spiritually of all about her, and 
prayed God to deliver her from the thralldom of such 
mockeries and oppressions. That night her Social 
Sense was born. 

How could her mother insist so? What right 
had she? But there was the promise and the 
promise was sealed by the ring. But the ring ? 

She was startled back into a realization of her loss. 
Where was it ? Somewhere in the Atlantic Ocean. 
And the promise ? Was not that annulled in a 
symbolic way by its loss? She had never before 
been superstitious but she felt so now. Perhaps 
this had happened to show her that the obligation 
was an unjust one and that she should release her- 
self from it. 

Her deep desire was to go on with social work upon 
her return. She felt that she could work to more 
effect now that she had met a man like Reeve and 
seen the power behind his life that compelled him 
to give his best, and made him a force for good. 
Before his conception of altruism her novice theories 
of a half-hearted year of activity were shrinking to 
insignificance. With her it had been a whim ; with 
him it was a conviction. He was giving himself 
without stint, without reserve, rather with joy in 
the fact that there was a work to be done in the 
world and he was alive to do it. And the secret 
of it all was that his life was rooted and grounded 
in Christ while hers had no such Supreme Basis. 
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With her religion was a tradition ; with him it was 



Now a sudden thought came to her. She was a 
free agent. As Reeve had said, another could not 
decide for her; she must decide for herself. Her 
mother might choose her friends and her functions, 
her clothes and her conquests ; but she should choose 
her own destiny. As an American girl and the 
daughter of Augustus Meade such was her right. 
Therefore, when the time came, she should assert it. 
Thus the father's will for the girl rose in revolt 
against the mother's as the man would never have 
dared oppose the woman at first hand. And for the 
first time the man was triumphant 

The impetus behind that had precipitated the con- 
flict and outcome was the personality of John Reeve. 
Of this, however, Stella was unconscious. 
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THE gentlemen had finished their wine and 
cigars, the stewards had cleared the tables 
and now the small ship's company had 
drifted back to the saloon, drawn by this core of 
brightness and comfort in the steamer poising on the 
vast gloom of the Atlantic. It was the very top of 
the evening, so though the night was incomparably 
fine it would be some time before people would dis- 
perse to the deck. 

About one of the tables was a group of French 
and Italians discussing the relative merits of Mar- 
seilles and Naples, their mobile faces expressing a 
whole gamut of emotions ranging from concentrated 
fury to graceful complaisance. 

In one corner sat Stella Meade, listening to stories 
of the confessional, recounted by an Irish Catholic 
priest In another corner sat Reeve reading De 
Amicis's "Alle Porte d' Italia," interesting to him 
because of its graphic treatment of the Swiss 
Waldenses. 

He was now joined by Delfini, immaculately mili- 
tary as always, and they were soon immersed in a 
philosophical argument. As usual it was the athe- 
istic Italian patriot against the believing American 
164 
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citizcD ; yet not against, exactly, for Reeve's sinceri^ 
and poise were impressing themselves on the mind 
of the volatile Latin sceptic and he felt his own 
rationalistic casuistries shrivelling before the other's 
unanswerable logic, a logic keen enough to recog- 
nize the point where reason must give way to faith. 

Now and again silence would fall between them, 
when each blazed the trail of his own thoughts. 
Then once more they would fall to talking with ani- 
mation and eagerness, but not interrupting each 
other, as do intuitive women. It was surprising how 
congenial they found each other, these two. 

Martha Lyon, with the instinct of the inveterate 
card-player, that octopus, had put forth her tentacles 
and drawn unto herself Marjory, the much-abused 
Smyth and the Spaniard. After a series of panto- 
mime instructions in the particular form of cards, this 
last personage proved himself most intelligent and 
they were soon at a game of Bridge. 

Meanwhile Harper Hazard was disconsolately 
running through a pile of music at the Boisselot 
piano. 

" Won't you sing ? " said Sara, in a cool voice. 
She was sitting near by, reading. 

" Will it disturb you people if I sing ? " inquired 
Hazard of the others. All declared that it would be 
a pleasure, with the exception of those playing cards, 
and them he did not notice. 

He turned back to the piano then and plunged 
into Kipling's " L'Envoi." He chose it with pur- 
pose, hoping that it might make Sally regret her 
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oflishness to him, b^inning with the lemon incident 
and continuing ever since. 

Sara knew it by heart and by soul and she followed 
it now with a pang that answered the pang in the 
words as Hazard sang them. Those in the saloon 
abo listened acutely to the expression of what was 
about them just now : 

••' Ah, the bluing tropic oight, when the wake's a welt of light ^ 
That holds the hot sk7 taiae ; 

The steady tore-foot snores throngh the planet-powdered Boon 
Where the scared whale flukes in flame. 

•■• Her plates are (caired bf the sun, dear lass, 
Her tnpei are taut with the dew. 
For we're booming down on the Old Trail, Oar Own Trail, the 

Out Trail, 
We're sagging South on the Long Tiail,— the Trail that is always 

New."' 

" He cares for me, I know it," thought Sara. " But 
he was horrid about that note and has been since ; 
and now I don't care a snap about him one way or 
another," she summed up with childish petulance. 
Yet underneath this she felt nervous and irresolute 
and realized that the estrangement from Hazard was 
making her very unhappy. Thanking him she rose 
and went to the writing-room where she could be 
more comfortable and not feel his presence so op- 
pressively. Half an hour later she heard footsteps 
behind her and glancing up saw Delfini smiling his 
illuminating smile, patrician and debonair as always. 

" Good-evening, cara SJgnorina," he greeted, 
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dropping down on to the velvet seat at her side. 
" How are you this night?" 

" Cosi cosi," said the little pupil, lifting her ^e- 
brows discontentedly. " So so." 

"Things do not go well with you?" he asked, 
with concern. 

" No, badly, badly," and she shook her head with 
much empressement, 

" What has then happened ? " he urged in his 
diffident English, " You are triste. You do not 
have good time?" 

" No. So many people are beasUy to me," she 
exploded in convincing English, her kit of Italian 
phrases being now quite empty. 

" Who is that ? " challenged Delfini, his topaz eyes 
glowing threateningly. " Is it possible for any one 
to be bad to you, Signorina, so — graziosa e gentile ? " 

" Yes, it is," pouted Sally bcwitchingly mutinous. 

" Who Is this people ? A man ? " 

« Yes." 

" Per Bacco, then I would wish to meet him," and 
his hand went to his sword hip with an expressive 
movement. 

" How delicious ( You make me feel as though I 
were in a novel with duels and deaths and things. 
But if you would please me you must kill more than 
one man." She spoke slowly in order to make her- 
self intelligible to him. 

" More than one man, Signorina ? " 

" Si, Signore, three men." 

"Ah, but what a— how do you say? — what a 
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massacre that would be I It would need a Gari- 
baldi." 

" Wasn't he the old fellow with the red negligee 
shirt?" questioned Sally. Into such complexities 
the Italian could not follow so he merely said : 

" Who are these three men which you would wish 
me to kill?" 

" I will name them over." 

" And say why you do hate them/' he insisted, 
amused. 

" All right The first is that superior Mr. Reeve 
whom I hate because he doesn't take the trouble to 
hate or like me. I'm a matter of indifference to him. 
Ecco I — A most detestable state." 

" Truly. But Signor Reeve is un bell' uomo, most 
intelligent and delightful. You must not hate him," 
said the Commissioner with gravity. 

" Then," ignored Sally, " I hate that slimy Smyth 
because he has wet-looking eyes and because he 
hates me. Besides he has dimples, and I can't stand 
a man with dimples." She made an adorable little 
moue. 

" Ah, then I. am content that I have not them," 
exclaimed Delfini, only understanding her last words. 
Yet he had gathered her meaning from her expres- 
sion and added, " Si, si, that Signor Smyth, I cannot 
wonder he displeases you. He is not gentleman. 
He is a reptile and most antipatico. And the 
third?" 

" Is Harper Hazard. I hate him because he Ukes 
me and refuses to show it" 
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" Is it so P Then I would wish tiiat he go to — 
the HeU." 

Sara laughed with surprise at his daring and 
amusement at his idiom. 

" Ma (but) he is but the Youth yet That is why 
he is full of the so strange moods. I doubt not he 
is a good boy." 

" Do you like him ? " asked Sally. 

Delfini shrugged his shoulders. " To me he 
makes no difference one way or the other way." 

Sara felt a trif!e set back. She would have sup- 
posed that if the man cared for her as much as he 
appeared to he would have at least some emotion of 
dislike towards his rival. Especially since she had 
always heard that Italians were very jealous. It was 
odd. Could it be that Delfini did not care after all? 
But he was always protesting that he did. Did he, 
perhaps, protest too much 7- 

" What are you thinking in your mind, Piccola 
(Little One) ? " queried the man gently, for she had 
been silent and that was unusual and argued a train 
of thought of some sort. 

" Nothing. Now do you think me too inconsistent 
to live to hate all those men for all those imbecile 
reasons ? " she pursued, picking up the thread of 
their former conversation where she had dropped it. 
" You see I have made the case out very black 
against myself." 

" No. I think you ver* feminine, ver' charm- 
ing." 

" Graz," said Sara in her best Venetian dialect, 
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making him a blithe little bow. " And now, 
Signore, up and smite them. Hew them mightily 
with the edge of the sword." 

" Indeed yes. I will slay these three men before 
to-morrow morning if so it is your command," and 
he gazed into her face with a mixture of mockery 
and meaning. Then he rose. " I have a short 
while before to commence my duties at the 'Ospital. 
May we have one giro round the deck ? " 

Five minutes later they were standing near the 
railing, Sally in the officer's blue military cape which 
set ofT her fair hair and piquant face to distraction. 
Little curls were chasing themselves over her brow 
in the wind and her eyes were dancing with exhilara- 
tion and merriment. 

" You are such a — Pretty," observed Deliini shyly. 
" Also you are an Angel, Signorina." 

"An Angel in an army cape?" said Sara with an 
arch smile. " That would surely be unique. No, you 
are so good to me and give me so much of your 
time that it is you who are the Angel." 

" My thanks and compliments, but I am a Devil," 
returned the Italian unsmiling, and at the moment 
he looked so incredibly handsome, so insolently at- 
tractive that Sara quite believed him. " But you are 
— how shall I say — a Fruit," he added. 

Sally was perplexed. Then she laughed. " Oh, 
you mean a Peach ? " 

" Si. I did use an American idiom and it is pos- 
sible I did make mistake. Now will you wish to 
fly? — You are such a leetle Bird. — To go to the 
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upper deck where the wind is strong and the air is 
pura-purissima ? " 

Sara agreed and soon they stepped from the lad- 
der-like flight of stairs out into the limpid clarity of 
the Southern night. 

" Charming," she remarked with Hie flippant de- 
light of the American. 

" Stupenda," cried Delfini in solemn exultation, with 
that passionate Latin ecstasy in Nature which Anglo- 
Saxons seldom know. 

Then they began to pace in silence. Sally felt 
vaguely tremulous at the contact of her arm wiUi his. 
She liked the Greek symmetry of his features and 
the strong, clean-limbed body in the becoming blue 
uniform, fitting the vigorous shoulders accurately 
and reaching up high and close at the throat. She en- 
joyed feeling herself so near him. And he was not 
unconscious of her proximity. It affected the man 
even more to feel the dependent droop of the soft 
little form against his. It subtly appeased his 
Epicurean taste in sensations. 

In silence they listened to the sigh of the sea lisp- 
ing lazily up from below and watched the myriad 
starlight twinkling down from above. They were 
pausing now under a lamp that cast a flickering 
circle of brilliance over the deck and left grotesque 
shadows of ship paraphernalia beyond. She heard 
Del5ni's voice close to her, low and resonant 

" Ecco — the moon, Signorina. And this night of 
primavera — it is deliziosa, perfetta," he exclaimed 
with contagious enthusiasm. 
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" Perfetta," she echoed. 

Then a silence fell in which the girl studied the 
sky and the man studied the white line of her throat 
curving up out of the dark cape, tossed back off her 
shoulders. 

" I like much to have you in my sight," he said 
quietly. "And you are not un'appy' to be with me?" 

" Indeed not." 

" So," breathed the man, the word having the soft- 
ness and effect of a touch. " And Signer 'Azard ? 
He loves you but you do not love him ? You are 
not his innamorata ? " 

" I loved hira while we were in America." 

" Ah, but now we are in Italia," affirmed Delfini 
with his sudden smile, glancing out over the moving 
waters, violet and wraith-like. 

Little Sara was already beginning to brace herself 
for the proposal of marriage which she foresaw was 
coming. The Lieutenant had said many times that 
he loved her and that must surely be the next step. 
What should she do ? Would she be willing to marry 
an Italian ? What would her friends say ? Would 
they be brutal enough to call him a " Dago " ? 
Would she have to become a Catholic ? No, because 
he was an Atheist. And the naval wedding would 
be charming I 

She was aroused from this reverie by discovering 
that he was tranquilly kissing her hands. 

" You mustn't do that. It is forbidden to kiss 
them both." 

* Un'appj — Italians do not proaounce " h " in certain wordii 
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Delfini looked puzzled. " But I like to, much, 
Signorina. So why should I not ? " The essence of 
the man's ethical code was comprised in these few 
words. 

" Because I tell you not to." 

"Ecco. Che futility," he sighed pensively, and 
ceased, rather to her disappointment " But I like 
you," he explained. 

" And I like to have you," said Sally with a frank, 
straightforward look, the kind she would have used 
on one of her many '■ man pals " in America. 

" Si, Signorina, I love you, much, ver* much, 
too much," he continued serenely. " You, — one 
must love you. You are for loving. And in Italia 
one must love. It is our Life and Death, our 
Chiaroscuro, our Paradiso and Inferno t It is all 
about us, — our atmosfera, fragranza, musica, colore, 
fiori (flowers), all, all is Amore in Italia." Then with 
a quick, proud lift of the head and a gesture as of one 
raising a glass he cried with dramatic abandon, 
" Signorina, un brindisi, a toast, — Viva I'Amore ! 
Viva, viva I'ltalia!" 

His hand dropped abruptly at his side. His face 
resumed its wonted hauteur and the vibrant voice 
fell silent. This man's transitions from fact to fancy 
were too swift for Sara and she stood motionless, ex- 
pecting more of the same sort. But Delfini had al- 
ready forgotten what he had said and was now won- 
dering whether he were due at the Hospital. 

" Shall we walk on ? " he remarked in a voice 
whose altered timbre seemed to annul all up to 
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that point and contract to the present and the 
prosaic 

Sally assented and as they started off Delfini bent 
and kissed the yellow hair ever so lightly, murmur- 
ing " Carina " into one pink ear. He did it in such 
a way that he did not think she was conscious of it 
She was, however, and it rejoiced her. The kiss had 
touched her hair as little as a flower might, brushing 
past, but it meant something big. It meant that that 
toast of a moment before was not simply to Love in 
the abstract : it was to Her t Yes, at last it seemed 
plain, — he loved her. Though Sara was a natural 
flirt her strict training had prevented her from allow- 
ing men to do such things as this and now it came 
with the surprise and importance of a thing supreme. 
Again she wondered whether she loved him enough 
to marry him when he asked her, as he surely would ? 
She was not certain. At present it was enough to 
know that he cared — and so soon too. It made her 
feel quite foolishly happy and elated and her heart 
beat out the words, 

« • Life ii all tumult, life is all splendour, 

Cutlei and maideus bolh must (urrender, ' " 

But now followed dismay for there came the sound 
of a footstep close upon them and a figure appeared 
from the darkness beyond the circle of light out of 
which they had just turned. The man bowed and 
passed on rapidly in a long, swinging stride. It was 
Hazard. 

Sara gave a little gasp. 
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" Do you think he saw that, Signore ? " 

'•What, Signorina?" 

" That— that " 

" That what, Piccola ? I do not know what you 
would say," he replied, mystified. 

" That you kissed me ? " 

" Ah, you knew it then ? It is quite possible that 
be did see it. — Chi lo sit ? " he added carelessly. 
" And who cares?" 

" But I care a lot whether he saw," pursued Sally 
anxiously. 

•< Do you ? I do not. I have kissed one curl and 
per Dio that is my affair. For what the Signore may 
think I do not give a fico secco," Delfini spoke with 
a deep imperiousness and an alm(»t savage indifier- 
ence that frightened Sally. 

" Oh, dear," she sighed, cowering into her little 
self miserably. ■' You should not have done it" 

" Ma t " and he shrugged his shoulders. " It ts 
done now, and by good fortune it is too late." 

" Yes, it is too late. But I did not let you do it, 
did I ? " The gray eyes were wide and worried and 
aware. 

" Truly," agreed the Lieutenant with easy una- 
nimity. " It is alwaj'S so with women. They never 
permit it, and men ? always, — they just do it." He 
smiled his irony. 

To herself Sara was saying, " Fate had arranged 
all the stage properties for a finale and instead it's 
just a fizzle ! " Aloud she said : 

" Come, I must go in now. It is growing 
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chilly," and her teeth began to chatter from sheer 
tension. 

The man knew that the wind had died and it was 
palpably warmer. He was amused but said nothing. 

" Listen," commanded Sally as they reached the 
hatch door and paused. 

He obeyed and heard these words come up from 
below with an appealing cadence : 

•• ■ Vet, the old Ust st&n wheel back, dear loss, 
ThK bkze in the velvet blue, 
And they're all old fnendi od Ihe Old Trail, Our Oim Trail, the 

Out Trail, 
Thej're God'i own guidei on the Long Trail,— the Trail that ii 

alvafS New.' " 

It was Harper Hazard, thought Sally, and he had 
hurried down to sing that to show he forgave her all 
— even the kiss. 

" Sweet old lad," she murmured. 

" Mi perdoni, Signorina ? " 

" I wasn't speaking to you," said Sara shortly. 
The Italian's eyebrows went up and his ^mile was 
inscrutable. He stepped back a few paces as one 
rebuked. 

The girl hardly noticed it. Her eyes were fixed on 
the stars and she stood as though spellbound. 

" ' God's own guides,' " she whispered, and then 
turned back to the man with whom she had forgot- 
ten herself with a sudden feeling of distaste. Some- 
how that wholesome, loyal " dear lass " was infinitely 
finer than the cloying sweet " carina " of a few mo- 
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ments before. It was more sane, more true, and 
Harper was nobler and simpler than this worldly ex- 
otic with his vivid, tropical charm. Harper loved 
her enough to want her for his own ; to marry her if 
she would but say the word. And this man had had 
plenty of opportunity to ask that same thing but yet 
had not done so. What ailed him ? she stormed to 
herself naively. So he had been playing with her 
and it was just an Italian form of paying compli- 
ments. And that toast had not meant her at all, but 
Love in general, — or perhaps even some other woman. 
Her soul rose to its dignity and she drew up her 
small body with an unconsciously disdainful little 
movement. For that one moment Sara possessed 
positive distinction. 

" Good-night," she said. 

" Buona notte." Delfini knew by instinct most of 
what was going on in her mind. He had that intri- 
cate knowledge of women which the Latin male pos- 
sesses, partly through intuition, partly through ex- 
perience. " BuoQ riposo e buona fortuna, sempre," 
he cried, saluting her with graceful raillery. " Sig- 
norina " 

But the girl had disappeared, leaving him with a 
vague smile in his eyes. 

" Povera bambina ! " he mused. " That American 
conscience. What a misfortune I " and laughing his 
harmonious laugh he went ofTin pursuance of his of- 
ficial duties. 

An hour later Delfini was performing a difficult 
sui^cal operation with all the manipulation and 
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mastery that he had employed a while before with a 
charming girl. It was this mercurial adaptability, 
this versatility of temperament that was Giovanni 
Delfini's power and peril. He coald turn from one 
thing to another with incredible swiftness and in 
everything he was an artist and an expert 

By the time that the Royal Commissioner retired 
that night he had quite forgotten the incident on the 
deck. Whereas Sara Chase lay in her berth shaking 
with nervousness over what had happened with a 
stranger, a thing that had never happened with 
Hazard ; and what Harper must think of her for it. 

So ist es immer im Leben: Woman remembers 
and Man forgets. 



NEPTUNE MALEP'OLENT 

THE weather had been bad all day. In the 
saloon the racks were on the tables and in 
the cabins lay passengers, supine and un> 
happy. The sky was overcast, the sea sinister. 
Even the conservative captain had written " Tres 
grosse mer," on the log that noon. 

Many of the ship's company not aflected by sea- 
sickness had gathered in the saloon but a general air 
of discouragement hung over all and the day dragged 
slowly through its twelve mortal hours. 

" Will you not sing for us, Signore? " asked Del- 
fini of Hazard. The latter having lain low so many 
days was now out and able to crow over the others 
who had taken to their beds. " It would be a so 
great pleasure to us all," added the Italian. 

Hazard acquiesced gloomily and for a moment 
fingered over gradations of minor chords. 

■' What shall I sing ? " he asked, turning to Marjory, 
the only one of the girls present. 

" Something appropriate to the day it must be, 
surely," she said, laying down a book by William 
James in which she was engrossed. 

As she spoke there came a long eerie shriek from 

far above and some of the passengers stirred uneasily. 
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It was the first note of the Siren since leaving the 
harbour and it struck a chill to every heart. 

Hazard dilated his gooseberry eyes to their widest 
extent to express abject terror. 

" I have it. This just hits off our case," and he be* 
gan in his fine voice, into which he now threw a note 
of lugubrious fear. 

" • Ah the mnltet ovet side. 
When the porl-fbg holds ns tied. 
And the Sirens hoot their dread ; 
When foot by Toot we creep 
O'er the faueless, viewless deep. 
To the Mb of ihc Questiog Lead. , , ,"* 

Hazard wheeled on his stool. 

" Bis, bis," cried Delfini, clapping his enthusiasm. 

" Gad no," said Hazard disgusted. <■ I can't sing 
against Uie song of the Siren when she's going it that 
hard," 

" It must be rather impossible," laughed Marjory 
as the shriek above them continued unabated mo- 
ment after moment. 

" Besides, I haven't got the spirit to sing to-day.'' 

Then he left the piano and sprawled dejectedly 
along the red velvet seat and was soon engaged in 
flapping over the pages of a Cook's " Tourists' Ga- 
zette." An inner misery was written on his genial face 
that was pitiful to see, for, like most optimists, when 
Hazard was down he was way down. The fact was 
that after the momentary revulsion of feeling that 
night Sara had been once more drawn by the imper- 
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ious fascination of Delfini, and had made no attempt 
to get back on the old footing with Hazard. 

" Hap has become a habit with me," she decided 
to herself. " It will do us both good to cool off for a 
while. We'll like each other all the better later." 
So she seldom even spoke to him. 

Marjory could not bear to see poor Harper thus 
and was glad of the diversion caused by the spirited 
entrance of Stella and Reeve a moment later. These 
two, the best seamen in the company, had been 
pacing the deck and now came down to cheer the 
disconsolate Remnant and urge them out into the 
air. 

Stella and Reeve were much together in these days. 
The girl held the man's interest constantly, whether 
he was with her or not She fitted into a niche in 
his thoughts that had never till now been filled by 
any woman and for which she seemed made from the 
first. 

As for Stella, it was a joy to her to come into 
contact with a personality like Reeve. She was 
discovering him to be many things that she liked. 
He was a fellow of virile, dominant character, used 
to leading, yet without the arrogance of the man 
who feels himself superior. His reserve, which the 
girls had noted, Stella felt even more now that she 
was within closer range of him. He was sincere ; 
uncompromisingly so. He was polite, irreproachably 
so, yet without the insistent, persuasive chivalry of 
Delfini ; polite in the American way that does not 
obtrude itself on every occasion and that never im- 
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plies that women are goddesses and men mere men. 
He was mature, with none of the flippant, college- 
boy assurance of Hazard, and his slang way of talk- 
ing, walking, thinking and living. Reeve was above 
all things a man. 

He and Stella now settled down with the other 
three and they had a gay time together, being all 
young and human, whether American or Italian 
it mattered little. As Sally was not present little 
grudges and complications of which she was the 
contented centre were for the present foi^otten and 
they made the best of the bad weather by having 
good fun. 

From that time on the sea rose steadily under 
the influence of a great wind that dispersed the fog, 
and by nine o'clock a mighty storm was raging. 

In the saloon the Spaniard who had developed 
an alarming musical capacity was leading up to his 
third great climax in an interminable Fantasia. His 
audience consisted of Stella, Sara, and a few en- 
thusiastic Italians, almost the only people out 

Stella had listened with attention for a full half 
hour and now she stifled a yawn and settled herself 
wearily for an hour longer. Suddenly she felt a touch • 
on her shoulder and glancing up saw Reeve. 

" Miss Meade, do leave this tiresome place. The 
Spaniard will never know and there's a big tempest 
going on that you must not miss." 

Five minutes later Reeve was helping the gallant 
girl along the slippery deck and handing her down 
the narrow ladder into the steerage. Then on 
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through a crowd of surprised immigrants, up another 
ladder, over ropes and irons, and at last they were 
standing breathless in the very prow of the ship. 

There they settled down on the great anchor 
under a steamer rug that Reeve had brought along 
for her comfort, and were ready to enjoy the storm. 

" This is gorgeous," cried Stella, and was silent, 
overpowered by it all. 

The ship pushed on heavily in long, sweeping 
plunges and up from where her bow cut the waves 
the water rose in big, hissing tosses of spray that 
dashed across the faces of the two and blinded their 
eyes. The wind went racing by them wildly seizing 
their breath with it and leaving Stella biting her 
teeth on a gasp and a taste of salt. Darting phos- 
phorous lights shot in and out through the black 
churning water at the sides of the steamer while 
farther off the waves stretched away in gloomy, 
shuddering shadows. 

Now and again the vessel would meet an espe- 
cially large wave and with the strength of a strong 
man it would wrench itself from its Leviathan grip, 
only to be hurled upon by the next, with a great 
shriek of contact. Then the spume of that wave 
would be flung mightily across the deck and Reeve 
and Stella bent low over the rug and shivered at the 
touch of the water on their necks. 

" This is an experience. It is good to be here." 
Reeve spoke in strokes. " But do you realize that 
in three days we land ? " he added regretfully. 

" Yes," sighed Stella. 
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" Ye gods, but I hate to have this voyage over." 

" You have enjoyed it, then ? " 

" More than 1 can say. It is something to have 
known you," and he smiled gravely down into her 
face. 

" I hope we shall remain friends," she said with 
her usual tranquillity. Reeve thought as he watched 
her, so reposeful and undaunted in the storm, how 
well she embodied the serene ideal " to be beautiful 
and to be calm, without mental fear." 

" You cannot lose me as a friend, Miss Meade, if 
you would." 

" No. Do you realize that you have gripped my 
life so hard that I can't shake you off? " she asked, 
with a rueful little smile. 

" How do you mean ? " 

" You have given me a new conception of toler- 
ance, of service, of work. With me work was a fad, 
with you it is a privilege. I realize now that it must 
be that or nothing." 

" But I often lall so flat, so far below my 
ideals " 

" But you have them," interrupted Stella, " and 
that is much. So many American men to-day have 
none beyond that of making money or being success- 
ful in some material way." 

" Yes, I have them but " 

"And having them you are trying to live up to 
them," Stella again interrupted, " and I believe.John 
Reeve, that you are succeeding." 

Reeve felt a sense of uplift. To have this queen 
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of a girl believe in him ? Was it not enough to 
crown a man for the rest of his days? At the mo- 
ment he felt it was. 

He remained silent, unable to belittle her words 
by denial She had meant him to accept them and 
he did. Neither spoke for a time and then he said: 

" Lefs go over there near the edge where we can 
see the phosphorus. It's remarkable to-night" 

They lert the faithful old anchor and sliding across 
to the rail clung to it hard to steady themselves. 
Stretching out her hands over the waters Stella 
screamed the Italian word " Bella," into the very 
throat of the wind, and groaned aloud for pure joy of 
living. 

Far below they heard some Neopolitan immigrants 
singing " Santa Lucia," and the melody floated out 
on the air with a singular pathos. 

" Poor things t " sighed Stella. 

" Not poor going this way. For soon they'll see 
their beloved Napoli, and that is heaven to a Neo- 
politan." 

" Napoli I " she murmured. " How musical it is I 
And soon I shall see it and Roma and Firenze, and 
take Como and darling little Tremezzo, where I was 
born." 

" Do you remember it at all ? " 

" I have just shreds of memory of pink walls and 
climbing roses and a fountain in the courtyard where 
I used to play with my Tuscan nurse, Angelica. I 
was such a happy baby there. I loved Italia," she 
whispered dreamily. 
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" You will love it again. It just creeps its way 
into your heart and settles down and abides there 
and you cannot cast it out You cannot, for you 
would not." 

" You love it very hard ?" 

" Very hard." 

"And the Italians?" 

" I admire them in some ways ; in others I despise 
them ; altogether they are delightful," and he gave a 
whimsical laugh. 

" In my work with them in New York I found the 
lower classes a childish people, proud, frugal and 
patient, and so kindly too. But, do you know, 
they are far graver than I would have imagined from 
all the stories I had heard." 

" I have found that true too. Of course you often 
meet that light-heartedness which we associate with 
them. But it's more typical of the Southern than 
the Northern Italians. It's just as one from the 
South told me once, they are ' happy, but not con- 
tent' I thought that a nice distinction." 

'■ Yes, and it's that I suppose which makes so many 
of them come to America. But tell me a little about 
the upper classes among the Northern Italians. What 
are they like ? " 

"Extremely versatile and intelligent. Cultured 
and full of sentiment for the beautiful in art and 
poetry and literature. Responsive and winning to a 
degree. Always sincere in what they say at the mo- 
ment but likely to be just as sincere in an opposite 
direction the next. They have an intelligence so 
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matured and subtilized that the average American 
man falls down completely before it American 
women are more apt to understand the Latins than 
we, and so they like you better. Besides you are 
women, and that is all in your favour. For being 
that you must be charming, and of course you are." 
Indeed she was more than that. Reeve thought to 
himself. She was a spirit " finely touched." And 
to " fine issues " 7 He could not doubt it 

Stella received the compliment with just a flicker 
of her eyelashes and said : 

" To think that I shall see their land, — my land, 
so soon." 

" I'm glad for you. I'd like to meet you in Rome 
and hear your impression of it all." 

" We may meet there, may we not ? " 

" It is not likely. My work is exacting and I have 
to lay aside all personal preference and go to Rome 
just when they send me, — which might not be while 
you are there." 

" Your vacation ends now?" 

" As soon as I reach Serra. Then I shall once 
more be in the hands of my best friend and ray best 
enemy, Work." Reeve smiled his infrequent sraile 
as he frequently did when with Stella. 

Silence fell again. Both were glad to feel that 
they knew each other well enough to allow those 
congenial silences to fall. It lifted them out of the 
category of acquaintances and raised thera to that of 
friends. But Stella knew that Reeve was not the 
kind of man to ask a girl to correspond with him 
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after knowing her but a few days. He had not those 
easy, fortunate impulses of the younger man. By 
thirty one has lost that art. He would consider it 
an impertinence even to imply that she would care 
to have him write after so short a time. Stella real- 
ized this, and saw with regret that their friendship, as 
far as intercourse was concerned, was at an end; 
though as a factor in her life it might continue. 

" If I can be of any service to you while you re- 
main in Italy you must be sure to call on me," 
Reeve urged. " Just • Scrra ' will reach me at any 
time." 

" Thank you, you are very kind." They were 
steering into the waters of futility that always surge 
about a parting and make trite what should be 
salient 

" I fear I shall see little more of you," observed 
Reeve. " I intend to spend much time with my 
friend the Commissioner, among the immigrants. 
I've found on my trips that just before landing there's 
a good deal I can do to help them along, especially 
in America, having the language and knowing the 
problems that will confront them. Even coming this 
way I'm able to be of some little use. So this is 
about ' good-bye.' " 

" I realize it," said Stella, a trifle sadly. 

" But," Reeve continued, looking into her face 
with his direct regard, " I trust that all your prob- 
lems will be solved. And I hope that you'll be able 
to do the most effective thing, whatever that may 
be." 
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" I hope so." 

" For myself," he went on, " I believe that any- 
thing you would do would be effective for good. 
You have that gift, you know," he added veiy 
gently. 

" Others do not think so." Stella's tone was bitter. 
She was thinking of her mother. 

" They must, though perhaps they are not bold 
enough to say so. Before we separate, there are 
many things I want to wish for you. Miss Meade." 

" What are they ? " 

" I want to wish you all that's good and gracious 
and gay, for you deserve it and a thousand times 
more. Why, do you know, nothing is too good for 
you," he broke out, " and here's my hand on it." 

The girl flushed and extended her own, cool and 
damp with the spray. He clasped it firmly, looking 
down very far into her eyes. Then he released it. 

Again silence fell in which each felt the presence 
and propinquity of the other now, and the rapid ap- 
proach of space that should so soon lie spread be- 
tween, separating them irrevocably, 

" Shall we go back 7 " said Stella at last. 

" I'd rather not, but I suppose we'd better. It's 
always like that, in this world, isn't it ? " he flung out 

" Always." Then Stella turned again to the rail, 
forgetting to second and carry out the motion she 
had made. 

" Bless your heart, always," whispered Reeve, al- 
most inaudibly. There was a grimness in the set of 
the mouth and a gentleness in the eyes at this 
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moment that Stella found curiously paradoxical 
Had she been able to read him she would have seen 
that the man's soul was crying out in protest f^ainst 
letting this girl go out of his life. But he felt that he 
had not so far presented enough to command her at- 
tention, to sustain her interest, to justify him in ask- 
ing that he might keep in touch with her. Reeve 
was one of those men of high gifts whom praise and 
popularity and seeking-after have made overmodest 
Such adulation makes small men conceited; great 
men it makes humble. 

So once more it was " ships that pass in the 
night," and he was allowing it to be thus through 
feeling that he had not the right to do otherwise. 
The thought cut him cruelly. She was so lovely 
and his life was so austere. Often he grew weary of 
facing problems and longed to face a girl, that most 
delicious problem of all. And now he was facing 
one. But it was only for the moment ; in another it 
would all be over. He must throw out one small 
chain by which to bind her to him for the future. 

" I may get some more Waldensian material which 
I shall like to send you when you return. Would 
you give me your American address ? " 

" Surely, The corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Seventy th Street" 

They left the rail and went back by the devious 
way they had come. As they passed the immigrants 
they found them singing snatches from " La 
Spagnola " with its catchy Bowery refrain. It kept 
up their spirits as they huddled together in miserable 
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little groups, their faces peering out white aad ap- 
prehensive still, though the storm had almost abated. 

ITie two paused and Reeve spoke comforting 
words to different ones in Italian. Stella stood by, 
watching the faces brighten under the touch of his 
quiet sympathy and vigorous cheerfulness. Her 
own heart went out to them in compassion. 

They moved on and reached the deck. Here 
they stopped to fit their heads into the port-holes, 
open now since the storm was dying. This was the 
usual method of discovering what might be going 
forward of interest in the saloon. 

The Spaniard and his audience had vanished. 

" I wonder which went first," thought Stella. 

Usurping his place at the piano seat was Delfini, 
like many of his race, musical to his finger-tips. 
He was at this moment striking chords of limpid 
ebb and flow, aiid Stella recognized the inimitable 
" Torna a Sorrento " that she had first heard sung by 
old Angelica when she was a child in Italy. Then 
with the sound came memory like a fragrance with a 
flower ; a sensuous blur of bruised pink walls and 
riotous roses of cool green courtyard shade and 
dripping water. 

Delfini used no notes and now sang in a strong, 
sweet voice, full of potent sentiment. He raised his 
head and kept his eyes fixed on a face framed in the 
port-hole above the piano. It was Sara Chase and 
it was to her that he was singing, both of them quite 
uncon'Scious of the presence of those at the farther 
end of the saloon. Realizing this Reeve and Stella 
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moved over to the side of the boat where they could 
hear the music yet not intrude on the visual inter- 
course of the other two. 

Delfini sang the verse through. He gave to the 
words here a sUght retard, there an acceleration, 
then an impassioned crescendo sweeping on to an 
exquisite climax, and again a subtle diminuendo till 
the last liquid note died away in almost fainting 
sweetness. 

" ' GnardA U mare come beUo, 
Spin tanto sentiniento 
Come il tuo soave accento 



Stella felt the tears spring to her eyes for the very 
aching beauty of it and once a:ga.ia to-night she was 
almost strangled by a sensation. 

Silence followed for a moment. But still Stella 
and Reeve stood motionless, each gazing uncon- 
sciously straight and deep into the eyes of the other. 
For the moment Reeve saw and realized nothing but 
that one girl. The scarlet mouth, the glowing 
cheeks, those blue transparent eyes, and the hair 
sweeping back from the brow like a wave of curved 
gold. The slender figure so supple and upright in its 
lines, so proud to bear the perfect head. Reeve fell 
into a fancy, and with lines of Stevenson's in mind he 
saw her to be like a sword of finest temper, flashing 
out light, striking through sham, cutting clean be- 
tween right and wrong, stabbing yet never wounding, 
steel true and vii^n pure. 
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Again came the words, gentle and brooding, float- 
ing out to them ever more dimly : 

H ■ E tn did, io puto, addto.' " ' 

Words so significant to the rhythmic soul of every 
Italian. Significant too to the heart of every man 
living who has a woman in the world to love and to 
leave. Significant at this moment to Reeve. 

On it swayed, clinging, caressing, to the end : 

" • Non daimi pift tormento, 
Tonia a Sorrento, 
Nod (umi morir.' " 

As tiie last chord died away Stella drew a long 
breath and they paced in silence down the deck to 
the hatch door. They walked along the corridor 
stiflTened and chilled, almost blinded by the hot- 
smelling brightness after the wet, enveloping dark- 
ness outside. Their faces were damp, their lips 
salty, the blood tingling in their veins. 

They sat down for a moment on the stairs and 
took off their things. They said little. The music 
and the storm still mastered their spirits. But very far 
down they felt that they had been through some big 
experience together, and it left them outwardly silent 
but inwardly at one. 

They were near the saloon now and could hear 
Delfini playing another melodious " bts" for Sally. 
Again they listened through to the close. Then 
Stella held out her hand saying : 

I Addio — brewell, pronoimced oddfo. 
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" Wc must not break the spell of anything so per- 
fect, must we? Good-night," and she was gone. 

Of a truth the man would have said that the 
spell he too was under was cast by the music. But 
when the girl had gone and the music still continued 
he realized that the spell, too, had gone. He thought 
this oddly inconsistent 




LAND 

THREE bells struck out sharply. It was 
half-past five and sunrise was on the sea. 
Sally lifted her sleepy head from the 
pillow. Then she roused herself and climbing over 
on to the sofa she looked out at the open port-hole. 

" What was it we hoped to see ? " she meditated. 
" Oh, yes, I know. Cape Trafalgar." 

She now remembered the vow made by every one 
the night before to be out at five o'clock to get the 
first view of land. 

" Stella," she called back over her shoulder, 
" get on your ' morning face ' and your clothes and 
come out." 

No answer. 

"Stella, wake up. If you don't every one will 
laugh at you for being so late." 

Still no answer. 

She turned then and noticed for the first time that 
her cousin's berth was empty. 

" The joke's on me," she laughed and jumped off 

the couch with a soft thud of her small bare feet on 

the floor. She pressed the button and on went the 

electric light, meeting the daylight that flowed in 
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through the port in a hideous contact Then she 
drew the curtain and dressed. 

When completely garbed she kneeled on the sofii 
once more and gazed steadily into the morning, 
quite transfixed with delight. The sky was like an 
open blue eye with a keen bright stare, and spread 
below lay the sea, its undulating surface one flood 
of gold, while far ofTat the horizon was a faint, mirage- 
Itke outline. 

" It's land, it's land," she cried, with the wild ex- 
ultation that comes to the human heart with that 
sight. " To think that I have Uved to see the coast 
of Spain I " and her eyes flamed their joy. 

She heard a step coming along the deck, an even 
military step that was unmistakable, and her heart 
leaped within her. A moment later Delfini ap- 
peared, swinging leisurely along, his face turned 
away from her. To him the sight of land meant 
little, being used as he was to the experience. It 
meant merely getting his mail and spending five 
days more or less on shore, to start off once more on 
another trip. 

He stopped now just outside Sara's stateroom, 
studying the sky*linc with attention. Fearing lest 
he 'pass without seeing her Sally as usual acted 
on impulse and called : 

" Hello, li, Signore." 

The man turned abruptly, his face glowing with 
pleasure at sight of the laughing face outlined by the 
brass rim. He strode over to her. 

•• It is the Signorina, my Signorina. Buon giomo. 
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Ficcola,Bebe/' and he smiled at her infantile counte- 
nance. " Buon riposo ? " 

" No, bad riposo. But — ffl niente. That over 
there is terra firma, non e vero } " she asked in 
her patchwork Italian. 

" Spagna. And this is my final day of 'appiness. 
For hereafter I do not see you." 

" You will be busy with those horrid immig^rants ? 
Povero Signore. So it is our last morning together," 
she sighed, gazing wistfully off at the horizon. " And 
then we shall part, and it will be au revair." 

" I think. But I have fear it will be more than a 
rivederla," 

" Oh, then I shall never see you again ? " exclaimed 
Sara, in quick alarm. 

" I have fear," he repeated calmly. . " My life is 
that of the wanderer. I do meet the same one but 
once and then — Ecco, — it is finish — the end. And I 
may not ask to write." 

" Why not ? " queried Sally with characteristic 
naivete. 

'■ Because you are not the Signorina with which I 
should wish to correspond secretly. I do respect 
you too much for that And we Italians seldom 
have an open correspondence with a Signorina un- 
less, — unless we wish to and arc to marry her." He 
said this with such placid frankness that it struck 
Sally as most unkind. She was stepping out of his 
life and he did not even care. It gave her an un- 
comfortable sense of chagrin. 

" You seldom stay long in America?" 
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" Not if it be possible to do otherwise." 

" You are never happy there ? " 

"'Appy?" Delfini's incredulity was sublime. 
" I — an Italian — 'appy in America? — ^To speak 
truth I do loathe it with my souL It is a good 
enough place to make the soldi (pennies) — ^but to 
live " and his face expressed the inexpressible. 

** Then this is addio for — sempre/' Sara faltered 

" Sempre/' Deliini echoed with the uncompromis- 
ing conviction of the man of travel and experience 
who has come to recognize the brevity of any sen- 
tence written on the Slate of Existence, the finality 
of the Period and the sure Erasure of Time. 

" Carissima/' he breathed. " I did say I would 
teach you that word and I have. It is sufficient, is 
it not ? " 

" I — I don't know," stammered Sally. She did 
know that she had expected something more, just 
what it was she could not now have told. So she 
was silent 

To himself Delfini was thinking, " What a little 
American she is/' and he smiled with his eyes at the 
girl. After a pause he said, " May I kiss your lips 
good-bye ? " 

" Certainly not." 

"No?" The monosyllable was most plaintive. 
"Then your eyes — perhaps — ^you are such a — 
Pretty. Addio, Pretty ! " Whereupon he stepped 
closer to the port-hole and kissed her on the brow 
with an air of divine assurance that quite took her 
breath away. Sara did not realize that having once 
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allowed demonstration it is difficult to retrench. The 
girl may regret it and never allow a repetition with 
another man but with the same one it usually proves 
a physical and spiritual impossibility. 

" Always I shall love you, leetle Signorina. 
Addio." 

Then both were silent, both oblivious, Sara full of 
a commingling of joy and regret, Delfini unregretful 
and serene, 

But that morning there was aggressive the Law of 
Perverse Circumstance which is always at work to 
the undoing of the Law of Magnetic Attraction that 
acts so strongly between young men and maidens on 
a ship at sea. 

As Reeve stepped out from the hatch door he 
happened to glance down the deck in the direction 
of the two. He saw the side face of Delfini and 
Sara's pretty, provocative profile. The profiles met 
and Reeve turned and walked in the. other direction 
thinking to himself: 

" A fit subject for the pen of a Harrison Fisher. 
Truly that was an artistic bit." But within his heart 
smote him with indignation in behalf of Hazard. 

" I should say that they were in the hole in fully 
two senses," he muttered with grim satisfaction, 
knowing that they must have seen him. " It may 
be quite annoying to unsophisticated Miss Chase, 
though not of course to Delfini, hardened to the 
mischances of shipboard flirtation. Oh, well, she's a 
child. Let her play," he decided leniently. " The 
only thing to do with a restless little flirt like that is 
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to marry her ofT Here, tlie question is, do I want 
to see her marry Hazard ? I imagine that she'd suit 
him about as well as any one. He's not awfully 
fastidious about how much his girl has been handled 
over by other men before he gets her. Personally it 
would be rather impossible for me to many that 
kind, but I suppose I'm old and crabbed and over- 
particular. Still I know many other men who feel 
tlie same way." 

In these conclusions Reeve was doing Sara a grave 
injustice as she was not the kind of girl she might 
seem from what he had just witnessed. The Italian 
was the first man with whom this had happened. 
Why it was happening with him she could not her- 
self have told. But there was something in his tem- 
perament that struck out an electric spark from hers, 
so totally opposite. His warmth drew her coolness 
and she found herself mastered by his will for the 
time being. 

An hour later when Stella and Marjory went down 
to breakfast they found the saloon deserted except 
for Sara who sat in her place pensively munching a 
French roll 

" Well, you are lazy. So you didn't get up to see 
Cape Trafalgar as you swore so hard to do last 
night," crowed Marjory. 

" I was up." 

" Where ? None of us saw you. You're so furtive 
these days." 

" On the upper deck, reading Dante with Del- 
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" With the Trophy as usual," jeered Stella. " I 
suppose being your last lesson an affecting scene en- 
sued." 

« Assuredly. We had an excellent time and the 
steward brought us nice hot chicory to stay us till 
breakfast." 

" How attractive I " Maijory smiled. " But what I 
don't see is how you can be willing to sacrifice your 
splendid friendship with Harper to the passing atten- 
tions of an utter stranger." 

" They aren't passing attentions," retorted Sally. 
" He is my friend, — for always," she ended a little 
lamely. 

The other two laughed and Stella said : 

" Mother lived a long time in Italy, you know, and 
she has told me that Italians have no more idea how 
to be friends with a girl than how to be friends with 
the Virgin Mary, They haven't any conception of 
our American comradeship, — for a girl to be just 
good ' pals ' with a man is incomprehensible to 
them." 

" Well,"thank you for your views." Sara was the 
picture of wilfullness. « I'm going to look at Spain," 
she declared with enthusiasm. 

She hurried up-staiis and out on to the deck. 
There it lay, a long tongue of land with inlets in 
sequence ; plumy heliotrope shadows hovering over 
sandy yellow hollows witfi here and there a chalky 
fortification standing out stiff against the sinuous 
background. While on the otherside loomed Africa, 
dim and sinister. 
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Sara raced from one part of the ship to the other, 
quite beside herself with excitement, yet realizing 
with an ache at her heart that the knell of a perfect 
voy:^ had sounded and the end of the intimate 
ocean life was at hand. 
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PART IF 
THE LONG TRAIL 



AN ENCOUNTER AT THE MUSEUM 

** TS it starred by Baedeker?" Thus inquired 
I Hazard as he studied the marvellous Capuan 

■M. Venus with reflective attention. 

" That's just possible," said Reeve, amused. 

" Gad, but she's a beauty." Hazard then sauntered 
over to cast a patronizing look at the Farnese Juno. 
He had the attitude o( the typical American tourist 
who takes a thing in thoroughly, forms his opinion, 
refers it to Baedeker, that Ultimate Authority by 
whom it is corroborated ; or if not he discards it. 
Then he strikes it ofT his mental memoranda of 
" things I don't dare not see " and passes on to repeat 
the same illuminating process. 

Reeve on the other hand had the independent 
judgment of the man who is not on the tourist basis 
and who has visited one object that has appealed to 
him regardless of Baedeker over and over again till 
it is become part of the very texture of his mind. 

It was the Saturday after landing and the two men 
were at the Museo Nazionale in Naples. They now 
moved out into a courtyard between the galleries. 
Hazard ofTered Reeve a cigarette and having lighted 
his own proceeded to pufT contentedly. 

" Isn't it a relief to be able to smoke and speak 
305 
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above a whisper? Don't let's go back, old man. 
I'm so darned sick of all those Nudes I never want to 
see another. They make me infernally nervous. 
Let's get out where people keep their clothes on." 

" Very well, my boy, but it seems a pity for you 
not to see any of the Pompejan collection." 

" Don't doubt it," growled Hazard. " Knew there'd 
be something else I ■ shouldn't miss.' What is it this 
time ? " 

" Pottery, coins, jewelry and that sort of thing," 
Reeve made a smoke wreath with exquisite precision. 

" All right then. A whack at the curios. A shave. 
A Vermuth. And then I must go and curse about 
my trunk at the American Express Office. They 
haven't sent it up from the steamer yet. You've got 
to lend me a dress shirt to-night for I'm at the end of 
my suit case. If you don't I'll have to go to dinner 
in a sheath gown." 

Some time later they entered the room containing 
the small personal jewelry of the esthetic ancient 
Pompeians. It was deserted at the moment except 
for a familiar figure poring over a case at the far end. 

" Why, there's Smyth," said Hazard, delighted at 
the diversion which this might furnish from doing 
duty by the curios which were already beginning to 
pall 

Reeve looked annoyed. 

" I never liked the man," he said very low, " and 
I'm bored to meet him again. But those voyage 
Fatalities one can't escape," 

Hazard stepped quietly over to Smyth and touched 
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him on the shoulder. The man gave a start and 
dropped something, his face flushing as he bent 
to pick it up. As be rose he saw Hazard standing 
by with outstretched hand. Altogether the situa- 
tion was most trying to Smyth. He realized that it 
would arouse suspicion if he seemed to conceal the 
object he had dropped. The only course was to show 
it to Hazard. Yet that was dangerous as Miss Meade 
might have spoken to him of her loss. Why had he 
not thought of the possible appearance of some one 
from the Venezia in this room at this time ? Now 
he must make the best of the unfortunate circum- 
stance. So he greeted Hazard with his nicely prepared 
smile that always came out and waited for the occa- 
sion when it would be needed rather than letting the 
occasion force it out. This time it was enthusiastic 
as he liked the college boy, even though his presence 
at the moment was not desired. 

" Why Mr. Hazard, what a pleasure I " 

They then fell to comparing notes on Naples, 
Reeve watching them from across the room. He 
saw Smyth exhibit something in his hand with 
much show of secrecy and then the two bent inti- 
mately over the case together. 

Reeve had never trusted Smyth and it irritated 
him to see Hazard's easy, open-hearted attitude to- 
wards the fellow. But that was Hazard's way. He 
could never distrust any one, being so candid and 
guileless himself. 

He now turned and motioned to Reeve who un- 
willingly joined them. 
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" How do you do, Mr. Reeve ? " Smyth did not 
feel himself enough a man among other men to drop 
the " Mr. " and use only the cognomen. " I under- 
stand from your friend that you're somewhat up on 
curios and might enjoy seeing a rather unique thing 
I have here." 

" Thank you," said Reeve coldly, frowning at 
Hazard behind Smyth's back which was now turned 
to him. 

" You see that ring there," said Smyth, beginning 
to warm with the glow of excitement which an au- 
dience always gives the man who is seldom able to 
gain one. 

The others assented, fixing their eyes on the case. 
In it upon dark velvet set a little apart from the rest 
lay a ring. The design was peculiarly intricate, and 
the gold was of an unusual weight and strange lustre. 
Both men exclaimed with wonder after studying it a 
moment To Reeve it was slightly familiar through 
having seen it in the Museum once before. Also he 
had a fugutive association with it in some other con- 
nection, he could not tell what 

" That' ring was discovered at Pompeii twenty-five 
years ago. I've made some study of the history of 
notable pieces, being a collector on and ofT. This 
week I've gotten hold of newspaper clippings on file 
that deal with its discovery. The Director of the 
Museum kindly aided me." 

" How interesting," said Reeve, forgetting his dis- 
like of Smyth for the moment, while Hazard stood 
by with gooseberry eyes intent 
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" It seems to have made quite a furore at the time 
because it was so much rarer and more valuable than 
anything else dug up there in yeats, and nothing Uke 
it has been found since." 

" It sure is a prize," agreed Hazard. 

" This may be all very interesting to you," Smyth 
went on, falling unconsciously into the nasal tone and 
phraseology of the tourist guide, " but perhaps this 
will interest you even more," and he opened his long 
fingers and held up another ring, lying in the obvi- 
ously warm and excited palm of his hand. 

Reeve glanced from it back into the case to see if 
this remarkable individual had not drawn it from 
there by some sleight-of-hand process. But no, there 
lay the first ring as before. 

" You see it's an exact copy," said Smyth, ^rly 
trembling with elation. " It was made just after the 
original was discovered and the Directors of the 
Museum have decreed that it is the only one that 
can ever exist in the world." 

" Good gracious I And you have the only copy. 
How in thunder did that happen 7 " exploded Haz- 
ard in his boyish, blundering way at which no one 
could ever take offense. 

" That would be telling," smiled Smyth, his whole 
manner and expression changing from antiquarian 
technicality to sentimental coyness. 

" Pardon me," said Hazard, backing down in em- 
barrassment, " I supposed you'd gotten it somehow 
off the authorities. I didn't realize there was a 
woman in the case." 
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Reeve meanwhile was unable to keep a look of 
disgust from his face. He had always found Smyth 
repulsive and now the full force of that swept back 
upon him, forgotten for the moment. 

" It's worth thousands more than I've ever han- 
dled," said Smyth to Hazard. " As you have guessed, 
I could never have afforded it. It was given me by 
a lady. Taken off her hand and passed right over to 
me. My, but it was sweet of her ! " and he caressed 
the object with an affectionate smirk of his eyes. 

" I'm glad you have good luck with your girl," 
mumbled Hazard dismally, his own romantic woes 
returning to him. 

" I'm glad I have. Tell you, take it all in all, 
there's nothing quite equals a woman," 

But Hazard did not hear for he was staring fixedly 
at the two rings and Smyth saw that the thing he 
feared had happened and that danger was imminent. 

" Say, do you know I've seen a ring just like these 
on Mrs. Meade's hand, Stella Meade's mother," he 
exclaimed, turning to Reeve. " Smyth, you say 
that's absolutely the only copy ? " He looked per- 
plexed, not suspicious. Smyth had not expected 
this. He had only thought of the girl's telling 
Hazard or Reeve of her loss. Here was a new 
complication. 

" Yes," said Smyth without faltering. Reeve's 
eyes were fixed on him penetratingly. " It's the 
only copy. I told you a lady gave it to me, didn't I ? " 

"Mrs. Meade gave it to you?" Hazard was 
astonished. 
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" No, to her daughter and her daughter to me." 
This was perilous but the only possible way out now. 
At least it gave him the satisfaction of infuriating 
Reeve. He admired Reeve as no weakling could 
fail to do but he intuitively felt his dislike for him 
and his resentment was bitter. 

" Miss Stella Meade," he added. " But this is in 
strictest confidence to both of you, please understand. 
It must on no account be mentioned to the lady 
herself." 

. Surprise and consternation were written all over 
Hazard's transparent face. Reeve winced mentally 
and said nothing but his blood was tingling with 
anger and chagrin and mingled with the two a sense 
of dull, shocked disappointment that he could not 
explain. Of course if the ring had been stolen from 
Stella on shipboard she would have mentioned it and 
a search would have been instigated among the stew- 
ards and passengers. But that had not been and he 
seemed forced to believe the man's story, incredible 
as it was. The ring was undeniably Miss Meade's. 
He remembered now seeing it on her hand one night 
when they had had a talk in the reading-room. 

Reeve's face, however, showed nothing of his 
thoughts and while Smyth sucked satisfaction from 
the effect of his words on Hazard he found his tri- 
umph over Reeve, at whom the remark was aimed, 
less appeasing. 

" Shipboard is responsible for a good deal, isn't 
it?" he sighed with a reminiscent smack, "Eh, 
Mr. Haziird, I believe you found it so ?" 
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" I believe I did. And I haven't seen one of the 
Lyon party since." 

"Really?" Such was also Smyth's case but the 
tone allowed both men to infer constant intercourse. 
" Do you happen to remember when they planned to 
go to Pompeii ? " 

" To-morrow, I think," said Hazard. " Now so 
long," and he extended a cordial hand. " Thank 
you mightily for showing us the two rings." 

" Not at all. The pleasure was mine." 

" I should also like to thank you," said Reeve, and 
without making a movement to shake hands, notice- 
able after Hazard's action, he moved away with his 
friend. This left Smyth standing with his arm 
dropped surprised at his side, a slow sneer on his 

lips. 
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REEVE swung up the road of the Parco 
Margherita and turned into the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele which runs along half-way 
between Naples proper and the Vomero, forming a 
sort of second story to this three-storied town. 

He bad left Hazard at the Express- Office finding 
fault in the good American way, and was now on 
his climb up to the Bertolini. Reeve would not 
naturally have stayed at so expensive a place, as he 
put all but the barest income into his mission work. 
But Hazard, always generous with his munificent 
allowance, had insisted that his friend be his guest 

For a week the two had lived a life </; ittxe; had 
smoked and loafed and gazed out over the Bay 
of Naples till every perfect feature was indelibly 
stamped upon their brain. Of sightseeing they 
had done little, and as for the Amalfi drive, no 
persuasion could bring Hazard to that after he saw 
that through Sally's influence he was not asked to 
join the Lyon party. It seemed a pity that the 
chances of a man who was really serious in his de- 
votion to Sara Chase should have been spoiled by 
Delfini, a Latin, a worldling, a dilettante in love- 
affairs. For, much as Reeve liked and enjoyed 
Delfini, he saw with indignation the havoc he had 
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wrought; temporaTy only it might be, but it wits 
nevertheless enough to change Hazard from a con- 
tagious optimist into a despondent pessimist Now 
here was this mystery of the ring and how Smyth 
had procured it from Miss Meade. Altogether the 
voyage seemed to have brought about various un- 
foreseen and disturbing results, Reeve mused. 

He had almost reached the Lift that should 
take him the rest of the way up to the Bertollni, 
suspended high above his head like some great, 
precarious bird's nesL 

Suddenly he saw a familiar figure in full military 
uniform striding towards him, his sword swinging at 
his side, handsome and conquering as a young Saint 
Michael. It was Giovanni Delfini. 

On catching sight of Reeve his face brightened 
and a momont later the two men met and greeted 
each other. 

" Can't you come back with me ? " questioned 
Reeve when the Commissioner explained that he had 
just been to call on him. 

•' No, thank you." The conversation was carried 
on in Italian. " I must be on duty by six. I had 
hoped that we might have another of our interesting 
discussions, but now it is impossible." 

" Where are you staying ? " Reeve turned and 
fell into step with him that they might have at least 
a short talk. 

"At the Mergellina." Delfini glanced ofT at 
the right towards Posilipo. •' At the Navy 
Hospital." 
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" You are leaving soon ? " 

" I sail back to-morrow to New York. My orders 
came this morning." 

" Hazard and I leave on Tuesday and the Lyon 
party go to Rome on Monday, so there will be quite 
an exodus of us of the Venesia." 

" Yes — I came to-day for the special purpose 
of thanking you, Signore," afSrmed Delfini gravely. 

" For what ? " 

" For all you have done for me since we met, 
going over. I shall never forget you. You are 
the first American man who has ever allowed me 
to know him well, though I have known many 
American women. But they are easier to know, 
more accessible, less on the defensive to a foreigner. 
But you, Signore, I respect and admire with my 
whole soul," and Delfini's clear eyes glowed their 
sincerity. 

" I am glad," said Reeve simply. " I was sure 
I could show you something in the Protestant 
religion that would prove of interest and importance 
to you." 

" Yes, I begin to think that I am on the road to 
belief, and it is you who have shown me the way. 
Some day when we meet again you may even find 
me become a Protestant, one of the Waldenses, for 
that is the form of Protestantism which I consider 
the most convincing, the most appropriate to us 
Italians, if we arc to accept any." 

" You really think that ? " Reeve's voice was 
eager. 
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" I do." 

" You see," Reeve went on, " having sprung up 
in Italy it is a religion that has grown and developed 
with the people themselves ; not something ex- 
traneous, brought over and grafted on." 

" Yes, and for that reason it suits us better than 
any other form. It is adapted to Italians, mentally 
and temperamentally." 

" Do you know Professor Arturo Foa of Rome ? " 
queried Reeve. 

" I have heard that he is most eminent" 

" In a recent edition of • Varietas ' he said of Wal- 
densianism, ' People yield to the fascination of this 
faith . . . which does not simply respond to 
the exigencies of the spirit of mystics but also to 
those of more logical and positive spirit, so pro- 
foundly rational is it.' And do you know, Delfini, 
I believe that this faith possesses the power to 
magnetize and Protestantize much of sceptical, cynical, 
atheistic Italy P " 

" I also believe it," concurred Delfini. 

"The time is now," Reeve continued, "and the 
chance lies open. If Americans and English and 
Italians and people everywhere will only realize 
this. What can't we do if they will but throw in 
their sympathy with the movement and enable it 
to expand till it has drawn to itself those number- 
less people for whom Catholicism does not exist as 
a religion and never can, and who are drifting without 
hope and without belief." Reeve's face was lighted 
from within by his fervent spirit 
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"Si, Signore, it would do much. How many 
are there now in Italy without any professed re- 
ligion ? " 

" Eighteen million, I understand." 

" That is indeed deplorable, serious, ts it not ? " 

" It is so serious that something must be done. 
It is imperative. And I tell you, man, if something 
were done it would mean a new life for Italy. Many 
Italians realize that the Papacy is making for the 
undoing of their nation and yet they remain Catholics. 
Thus they are unable to be true patriots. Do you 
follow me ? " 

" Yes, go on." 

"Others realize the thrall of the Papacy and its 
menace to Italy's national existence and so have 
thrown off Catholicism that they may be consistent 
patriots. In t^ie first case you have bigoted be- 
lievers without patriotism ; in the second, you have 
enthusiastic patriots without religious belief. I don't 
know which is worse." 

" Nor I. Of course the condition is absolutely 
abnormal, distorted by the historical events of the 
last hundred yeais. It will take many more cen- 
turies to bring it to normal, I fear." 

" Doubtless. Meanwhile some of us are trying to 
give these people a religion wholly different in its 
conception and practice. Protestantism does not in- 
sist that a man be loyal to it or loyal to his country. 
It does not draw that diabolical line between religion 
and patriotism. Instead it says : Believe in God, be- 
lieve in Italy, believe in Maidcind, believe in Your- 
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self. Is that not rational? Is it not religious?" 
Reeve had quite forgotten his reserve and spoke with 
impassioned ardour. 

They strode along the Parco without further 
speech. There was a spirit of camaraderie and deep- 
Rowing vitality of friendship binding together this 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin with a bond that Time might 
not break. Both felt it, and white they marvelled 
that two beings so different could come so near, they 
rejoiced that it had so happened. There was that in 
Reeve which commanded the respect and love of 
Italians ; his Americanism was so stanch yet so gen- 
tle and unassertive; so deep-rooted in fraternal 
kindliness. It was this that had made for his great 
success in Italian Evangelical work. Whereas the 
chivalrous charm, the gay gallantry, the vigorous, 
plastic intelligence of Deliini drew an austere man 
like Reeve- 
Fearing to weaiy his friend with his own interests 
Reeve now introduced a new subject which he had 
much at heart and which he wanted to talk over be- 
fore they parted permanently. At present he had not 
the other's point of view and he desired to get it, to 
comprehend it fully ; though ever to accept it he 
knew would, for him, be an impossibility. 

" Delfini," he began with his accustomed direct- 
ness, " there's another matter which I wish to discuss 
with you. It is about the little American girl." 

" The little American girl 7 " echoed the Italian 
vaguely. " There are so many little American 
girls," he smiled. " May I ask to which you refer? 
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I have known any number on my trips to and from 
North and South America." 

" I mean Miss Chase, the pretty little blonde on 
the Veneaia." 

" Ah, yes, I recollect She was charming, most 
simpatica." 

" You fell in love with her, doubtless ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes, indeed." 

"So now of course you wish to marry her." The 
corners of Reeve's mouth were twitching humor- 
ously. 

Delfini's eyes dilated. 

" Signore, I have fear there is been some mistake," 
he said, dropping into broken English to make sure 
of clearing up any misunderstanding on the part of 
the American. " I did love her, yes — I did adore 

her.yes But to marry her?" and his shoulders 

went up in a shrug. 

" Then what did you wish to do ? Please do not 
think me rude. I am interested in the affair because 
of my friend Hazard and, well, from a psychological 
view-point." 

" The psychology of these affairs is very nice, is it 
not?" laughed Delfini. " Really most amusing," he 
added in Itahan. 

"Most Why did you do as you did?" 

" Because I could not help telling so alluring, so 
delicious a Signorina, how charming she was. It 
would have been rude, brutal of me. Merely my 
compliments and homages. Nothing more," he ex- 
plained, with expansive innocency. 
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" But our American girls don't understand," 
Reeve went on earnestly, and then meditated a 
moment how he might best make the thing clear 
to Delfini. The average American would have 
liked to throttle the Italian with his words if not 
with his hands for thus playing with a little com- 
patriot or his own. Reeve however had lived in 
Italy and knew the Italian method and attitude to- 
wards love. So though no more tolerant of it than 
another he understood, and had the tact not to blaze 
out his indignation as a less acute person would have 
done, and thus lose his influence over Delfini for 
good. Possibly even the outcome would be a 
spectacular duel in the Parco wherein Reeve would 
have only the sword of the spirit to combat Delflni's 
sword of steel It was characteristic of Reeve that 
he always controlled himself to the end that he might 
effect the most for the other person. 

" Our American girls play the game along with 
you Italians," Reeve pursued, " but they play it not 
understanding it, at first." 

"Truly. I find them always less responsive on 
the return trip from Italy than on the way over," 
. sighed Delfini with pensive irony. " By that time 
they understand." 

Reeve smiled. " But till they do, the game is not 
a fair one." 

" I admit it" 

" You see," explained Reeve, " when an American 
falls in love with a girl he is quite apt to want to 
marry her." 
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** So I have heard." 

" And when he tells her be loves her he is apt at 
the same time or later to ask her to marry him. Not 
invariably, but in generaL" 

■■ That is indeed interesting." Delfini was cogitat- 
ing with the air of one examining an extraordinary 
^"(""■1 specimen. " Your American men are peculiar 
in many ways. We seldom understand them. They 
are all business and brusqueness, and they bore us, 
and are antipatico." 

" That is merely surface. If you would go deeper 
you would find much that is admirable." 

" Very likely. But what they are is a matter of 
indilTerence to us. They do not stimulate anything, 
— either curiosity or interest. They leave us only 
cool and critical." 

" So I have perceived." 

" But when an American Signorina or widow 
comes to us — so graziosa, bella, intelligente, gen- 
tile," — he enumerated, becoming more and more en- 
thusiastic as he went on. It was typical of these two 
men that the one should become impassioned over 
women ; the other over religion. 

« Yes, yes, exactly." Reeve smiled, agreeing to the 
list and thinking of Stella Meade. 

" Ah, then, Signore, it is impossible not to love 
her, and loving her, it is impossible not to say so," 
declared Delfini with spirited finality. " At least," he 
added, " at sea when the moon is full" 

" Kit you do not marry her." 

" Now and then, perhaps, when we lose our heads 
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or she has a sufficient dot. Otherwise it is the part 
of a fool." 

" I see." 

" For an officer like myself it is not possible to 
many unless the woman have a sufficiency. But if 
any one of them have that and charm, why — Ecco 1 
Fifty thousand francs will buy an officer at any time." 

" Good heavens I " muttered Reeve. 

"Do I shock you, Signore? You American 
men apparently remain, idealists with all your ma- 
terialism." 

" Thank the I^rd for that" 

" Let us look at the matter. We Italian men love 
all women. They are fairer and frailer and more ap- 
pealing than we. We love them because they are 
women. The particular one whom we single out to 
bear our name and our children makes little differ- 
ence. So we go into the matter reasonably." He 
paused. 

" Continue." 

" Now there is no possible reason for marrying an 
American instead of an Italian, unless there is some- 
thing to be made out of it." 

" That's logical," Reeve said, his mouth a trifle grim. 

" We have little money here in Italy and in France, 
but we have titles. You in America have no titles, 
but you have money. Often there can be a happy 
exchange and combination made of the two. Often 
an unhappy one." 

"Often," echoed Reeve. "What is your own 
opinion 1 " 
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" For myself I do not believe in marrying inter- 
nationally. I have no title to bestow, and therefore 
I can demand no fortune from the lady." 

" So you would not care to marry an American ? " 

" Frankly, no. I prefer a wife less intelligent than 
your American girl is become through her education 
and the place you give her as a man's Equal. Of 
course we try to make our women and ourselves be- 
lieve that they are far, far above us ; and in love- 
making such hyperbole must be indulged. But in 
our saner moments we know them to be our inferiors." 
He smiled a slow, satirical smile. 

" Italian women may be below Italian men,— with 
that I am quite ready to agree. But our American 
women are our Peers." Reeve held his bead proudly 
and thought again of Stella Meade. 

Delfini laughed. " Ecco ! You prove what I have 
just said of you American men to be true. You are 
still idealists. I am content that I have read you so 
shrewdly." 

" Yes, Delfini. You are subtle and I am not. 

" But no, Signore. The difference is that I am 
subtle and show it, while you are subtle and do not 
show it — which proves you to be the greater artist 
of the two," and he smiled, whimsically this time. 

" Go on with your exposition of the person you 
would marry," said Reeve, finding that the conversa- 
tion was becoming a trifle emasculated for his taste, 
though a woman would have revelled in it. 

" Ah, yes. I was evolving my Mate. Let mesee^^ 
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— where was I ? I remember. I wish her to have 
common sense, you understand, but I do not care to 
have her mind particularly trained. I should expect 
to have enough mentality for the two. I do not care 
for your system where, as a rule, the woman supplies 
the brains and culture and the man the money, I 
prefer to supply the brains and culture myself." 

" And as for the money ? " Reeve had a wicked 
twinkle in his eyes. 

" Why, yes, if the woman's dot provide plenty of 
that, so much the better. The man can have more 
leisure to continue his development. You see in 
most vnys you and we are at the antipodes in method. 
With you it is the women who develop themselves at 
the expense of the men ; with us it is the men who 
do so, I acknowledge, at the expense of the women. 
It is simply a choice of which of the two shall be the 
Egoist One always is, of that I am convinced. 
— But to continue with what I personally shall 
do in the marriage matter. For a domestic arrange- 
ment give me a domestic chattel, — not an Import. 
The Italian may be less attractive than the American 
Beauty rose. She may seem a big, bright, obvious 
sunflower, crude and heavy, in comparison. Never- 
theless she is the product of our climate and our 
civilization and is simpatica and suitable, and in the 
long run of time adapts herself to her husband 
better." 

"And you wish a wife who will adapt herself. 
You do not expect to do any of the adapting?" 

" No, indeed. That is for her." 
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"With us the ideal is to have a reciprocity ia 
adapting, yielding, cooipromtsing, sacrificiDg." 

" That is veiy pretty," frowned Delfioi. " Ma — 
we prefer our own way." 

" I should think, being the man, you might" 
Reeve could not help smiling. " Well, so our 
American women fascinate you and you make love 
to them, but " he broke off. 

" We marry our own women. Surely that is their 
due," finished Delfini with a laugh of ironical merri- 
ment " Signore, our arranged marriages may seem 
brazen and cold-blooded and unromantic to you. But 
I have yet to be assured that our system is any worse 
than yours, where the young people concerned do 
their own arranging and afterwards often their own 
rearranging, for I note that divorce is prevalent in 
America and is increasing alarmingly." 

" That is true," conceded Reeve. 

" Whereas we have little of it, the Church being 
so strict on that point." 

" Yes, both systems are full of flaws but I am too 
much of an American to be able to see that yours is 
better than ours." 

" Ah, we must look at it as our natures and nations 
force us to," answered Delfini easily. " I would not 
have you agree with me. Then you would not be 
an Anglo-Saxon and that is part of your charm to 
me, a Latin." 

Reeve accepted the compliment with as good a' 
grace as he might He was not used to hearing 
such from men. 
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" To be tarcT Delfini proc eed ed. • our maniags 
may be too convcaient but yonis are too incoit- 
renient Of a truth it seems to be ao ofasessioD with 
your young men to fall in love with the wrong girl 
and then iosist on manytng her. You are a dogged, 
raw race of sturdy youngsters," be said with a 
knieiit lau^ *■ You Americans — really you do 
amuse us." 

" And you are a volatile old race of exotics, ma- 
ture, overdeveloped, ovcrsubtle-*' Reeve was enjoy- 
ing dieir battledore and shuttlecock conversation as 
he always did. " We are newer and fuller of energy 
than you. Fuller of life " 

" Fuller of life, but not more vital," said DclfinL 
This set both men thinking for a moment Then 
Reeve inquired : 

** So you have already foigotten Miss Chase ? " 

" No, Signore. I recall her to have been delight- 
ful and most diverting. But for us Commissioners 
•ailing twice a month when one voyage is dosed the 
incidents of that voyage are closed." 

" But do you realize, Delfini, that to that little girl 
you were an Event ? " 

" k it so ? " the Italian was incredulous. " To me 
she was a Mere Incident" 

'• As is apt to happen in life," mused Reeve. 

" Ves, it is a pity. Women take us so much more 
seriously than we would have them." 

" Or than we take them. Well, I suppose on your 
next voyage there will be another Mere Incident?" 

** I hope so," smiled Delfini. 
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*' There you will meet another girl and make love 
to her, and on the next another and so on ? " 

" If she be charming, — yes." 

" And in the end you will marry some Italian." 

" Si, Signore," was the tranquil response. " I am 
at present going through the formalities with the 
father of an appropriate Florentine lady." 

" Indeed ? " Reeve's eyebrows were peculiarly 
expressive at this moment. 

" I am promoted from grade of ' Tenente ' to that 
of ' Capitano ' in the fall and so I shall have a suffi- 
cient salary on which to marry, added to my wife's 
dot." 

•• Well, there is nothing to be said. It is the out- 
come of your system. But may I ask one favour ? " 

" Gladly, Signore. You have been my great 
friend. I will do anything for you that I may." 

" Will you add this clause to your new code of re- 
ligion ? " 

" And the clause ? " 

<■ I will not make love to any unsophisticated 
American girl hereafter." 

Delfini shrugged his shoulders. " That is asking 
much," he said with a rueful smile. " But I will 
promise if you will but tell me wAy f " 

" Because, although it diverts you, it is bad for 
her." 

" Surely then, Signore. I would not wish to hurt 
any woman living by an action of mine," and the 
sensitive face expressed utter candour. Yet even as 
he spoke the words, Delfini's thoi^ht left the girl ia 
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question and went back to the women whom he had 
really hurt and the tears he had caused them to shed. 
For the first time in his life he experienced poignant 
Regret and realized that he had parted with some- 
thing which the American possessed. For he had 
not only harmed others ; in so doing he had impaired 
the integrity of his own soul and might never quite 
gain it back. A slow flush mounted to his brows. 
Then the two men looked straight into each other's 
faces and Reeve saw all and Delfini knew that he 
saw. There followed one of those laden pauses tn 
which one man is spiritually bared to another. Reeve 
too had long since forgotten Sara Chase, and was 
thinking of those nameless ones whose hurt had 
been revealed in Delfini's eyes. Through his mind 
passed the fantastic words of a poem called " Stains." 

*" • . . WbeDce c«tne thai blood npOD jaai hand 
No other hand may cover ? 
From breaking of a vomaa's heait,^ — 
Brother — my Brother. 

- ' Vet on the earth clean men we walked. 

Glutton and Tliief and Lover, 
White flesh and fsir it hid our staini 

That no msD might discover. 
Naked the soul goes up to God, 

Brother — my Brother,' " 

Then somewhere in the silent spaces of the Soul 
these trfo met and understood. The heart of the 
American cried out to the heart of the Italian 
" Brother, — my Brother," and would have reached 
forth hands of help ; yet down deep both knew that 
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it is not given to Aumatt hearts and hands to repair 
the Irreparable; only the Divine Pity suffices Human 
Need. 

Had Reeve been able to read quite all within he 
would have seen that in that moment of Setf-Con- 
viction and Penitence (the kind that scare but cures) 
there had been forged one more link in the chain 
that was drawing Delfini inevitably towards the Ulti- 
mate Good. 

" Now we must separate," said Reeve, glancii^ at 
his watch. The commonplace act brought both men 
back to the commonplace. " I must return to the 
hotel in time to dress for dinner." 

" Will you do me one favour ? " An enig^matic 
smile lay in Delfini's eyes. 

" Yes, if I can." 

" Will you give my devotion and homage to the 
little American girl, if you see her ? " 

" No, I will not," said Reeve curtly. 

" And why ? " Delfini was surprised. 

" Because, man, I want her to forget you. It cuts 
me not to be able to do you this one favour. But, 
Delfini, I cannot. Forgive me. I am an Ameri- 
can," and he smiled swilUy. 

" I can forgive you everything but that," the 
other laughed back. " Ah, well, have it as you will," 
he agreed with indifference. His serene charm and 
ready compliance were as imperturbable* as they 
were irresistible. Then he grasped Reeve's hand 
with strong, masculine affection. 

Reeve returned the grip heartily saying : 
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" Good-bye. We have each other's addresses, 
and don't forget to let me know if you ever pass 
through Rome on your way to Genoa to sail, and 
can stop off at Serra to see me for a bit." 

" You may be sure I will not forget, Signore. I 
can never forget the friend you are." Then in a 
flash that later seemed to have been prophetic, 
Delfini added : " If I should ever need you and 
should send for you, would you come to me f " 

" I would come to you anywhere at any time," 
affirmed Reeve, and Delfini knew that he meant it. 
" Always remember to call on me if there is any 
slightest or greatest way in which I may serve you." 

" Indeed, indeed, I shall remember." The Italian 
was touched by the American's unfailing courtesy 
and loyalty to him. This man had a rare spirit. 
Was it his religion that helped to make him what he 
was ? If so he wished he too might have that re- 
ligion. 

They had reached the broad Via Nazionale now 
and Delfini spoke his last " Addio " with grave im- 
pressiveness. Then he tightened his sword and with 
a sweeping salute swung himself on to a tram and 
was rapidly borne away in the direction of Posilipo. 

When Harper Hazard reached his room that 
night he found a dress shirt lying on his bed and 
with it a note. Tired from long faultfinding and 
swearing about his delayed trunk and lost mail he 
picked up the note listlessly and read it. 

It was scribbled across a torn sheet of Bertolini 
paper and ran thus : 
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" ' Hap old Chap : — 

■' ' Here is the desired shirt and may it not be 
much too big for you. I shall be taking a plunge 
and getting into my dress-suit and collar-button for 
dinner when you come in. So 1 write in order to 
end your misery at once. 

" ■ I've been having a talk with the Royal Commis- 
sioner and we've come to a good understanding on 
several matters. I give you my word and his that 
he will cause you no further trouble. And don't de- 
spair of the Little GirL Go in to win, my boy. 
You'll get her yet. 

" ■ Yours in a bath, 

"'Reeve.'" 

To himself as he finished Hazard muttered, 
" Thank God for Jack Reeve." 



THE CITY Of THE DEAD 

STELLA was unexpectedly proving to have 
more endurance than any of her party and on 
Sunday morning all but she were exhausted 
by the Amalfi trip and did not appear at breakrast. 
She however was full of spirit and quite ready to 
make the attempt to go to Pompeii if it could possibly 
be done. She questioned a fellow tourist about the 
matter and gleaned from her all the necessary infor- 
mation. The lady assured Stella that a girl would 
find no difficulty in taking the trip alone and that it 
was no more complex than going about Naples. 
That settled the matter. 

Stella had now reached the ruined city, dismissed 
her cab, entered the stile and paid her fee. 

" Will you wish a guide, Mees ? " queried a man 
stepping forward with his preposterous English ac- 
cent and a bland, persistent smile. 

" How much is it for one? " 

" Five franc, Mees." 

The tourist had said it would be two so here was 
the man's first lie. She did not like his face or his 
manner. Hewasone of those ill-bred Italians whostare 
at a girl because she is a woman and who smile at 
her as well if she happens to be a beauty. Stella 
had already met the type and she now assumed her 
23* 
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most impenebable rtserve, the pretty American 
girl's defensive armour against possible annoyance 
from strangers. 

She stood now where she could gaze broadly out 
over ancieat Pompeii. There it lay, the city of the 
dead, with its ruifts the colour of dry bones coated 
thick with dust, the pavements lying scorched and 
bare to the sun, the walls mutilated by fire and 
lacerated by time with here and there a flash of pink, 
red, orange or black of some scabbed, tottering 
fresco. 

Beyond lay violet, suave, malign Vesuvius, seem- 
ing to watch over the place it had destroyed like a 
brooding evil genius, sinister, sleeping, yet always 
threatening to wake. 

OlT across the plain stood a file of stiff stone pines 
struck out sharply against the sky. Farther still 
were small grizzled plaster houses with strange black 
crosses, gargoyle faces and mystic devices painted 
above the windows imploring pity of the Vt[|;in in 
behalf of hearth and home. 

Stella's eyes wandered back and rested once more 
on Pompeii itself, a livid, mute corpse of a city, de- 
composing into dust and ashes, dread, deserted, now 
only an object to be dug up, stared at, and then fled 
from. 

The scene was brilliant, crassly so. The colours 
in sky and plain and ruin seemed fairly to stab the 
air. There was no living thing insight; no sound, 
no stir, no footfall, no voice, no presence. 

Stella remained motionless, her spirit oppressed 
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by the pierdog acutenesB of it alL Tben with a littk 
movctatat she cast off the spcU that held her so 
tmufixed and with a start awoke to her situatirai. 

" Are there no tourists here to-day ? " 

The guide had stood silent near by, watching her. 
He was used to having people unpressed by this 
view of Pompeii and it had grown to seem almost 
ammiag to him to see them become so still and 
awe-stricken in just the same spot, day after day. 
He had lost his respect for the scene and the observer 
through over-familiarity with both, and for him the 
sublime had shrunk to the ridiculous. This showed 
itself in his sly, suggestive smile, waiting on provo- 
cation to d^enerate into a leer. 

" No, Mees, there are no tourists. This is the be- 
ginning of the ofl^season for Italy and the tourists do 
seldom come here on the Sunday anyway." 

"Why?" 

" Because on that day many of the most important 
ruins are closed." 

" Has no one been here yet this morning? " 

" No, Mees. If any one come it will surely be by 
the entrance from the other station, which is the more 
common." 

" What is the name of that station ?" 

" Pompeii. You are come by Viale as some do 
when they wish to stop and hear the music in the 
church there, which is most noted. Or some, like 
you, do not notice Pompeii as they pass and go on to 
Viale. It make little difference in the end." 

Stella stood irresolute. The tourist had evidently 
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not remembered that it was Sunday whea she said 
that the expedition would have no difficulties. Now 
she must either go through the place unaccompanied 
or else go through accompanied only by an untrust- 
worthy cicerone. Vague shreds of Baedeker warn- 
ings came back to her and she realized that her situa- 
tion was extremely unpleasant The heat and silence 
and loneliness weighed upon her and she felt a sense 
of dim foreboding creeping over her and a sudden 
craven nervousness seemed to be taking possession of 
her as she stood, tense and high-strung, not knowing 
what to do. 

Just then she heard the creak of the stile as some 
one entered and stepped to the ticket box. Perhaps 
here was relief. An American fellow tourist who 
would employ the guide with her and then everything 
would be simple. She turned. Yes, it was an Amer- 
ican, she knew by the cut of his clothes. But as he 
came towards her her heart sank for instead of seeing 
a welcome stranger she recognized the smooth coun- 
tenance and redundant smile of Smyth of the Vene- 
sia. 

With three long gliding strides he had reached her 
and was extending his hand while he remarked in his 
most engaging tones : 

" Well, Miss Meade, this certainly is delightful. I'm 
so glad you were not too tired to come. And where 
are your charming cousins and their aunt?" 

Stella accepted the proferred hand gingerly and 
then dropped her own in haste as though to allow 
the touch of his oily person to drip from it She was 
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so taken aback for the moment that she could find 
nothing to say and allowed him to amble on to the 
end of his paragraph in uninterrupted flow. 

She disliked the man. Also the sight of him al- 
ways irritated her because it brought back to her 
mind the loss of the ring. What unlucky chance 
had made him come here to-day and at this moment ? 
She little knew that she had the impolitic Hazard to 
thank. 

The guide, wearied by her hesitation, had gone to 
gossip with the man in the box over the charm of her 
Bgure and the beauty of her blonde hair, so appeal- 
ing to Italian taste, satiated with its own brunttterie. 
Meantime Stella's thoughts were moving rapidly. 
She found it to be even more distasteful to her to go 
through the city with Smyth than with the guide. 
. The former had hovered about her much on shipboard 
and if they found themselves quite alone he might 
try to pay her some attention that would be intoler- 
able. Nor did she care to go through with these two 
men who would quite spoil her pleasure. The matter 
was settled at last. She should assert her American 
prerogative of doing exactly as she chose. 

She turned and walked towards the stile. 

" What is it, Miss Meade ? " interfered Smyth. 
" That is not the way to the ruins. It is straight 
ahead." 

" Thank you, but it is hot and late and I prefer to 
take the one o'clock train back without going over 
the city to-day." 

Smyth gasped internally and smiled externally. It 
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was typical of him that he was rarely doing the thing 
he seemed to be. 

" Isn't that rather rash when you've taken the 
trouble to come way out here and it is your last chance 
for months ? " he whined. 

" I think not," said Stella coldly. 

Then she stepped to the box and passed on through 
the stile. The ticket man and the guide stood gazing 
after her, open-mouthed, thinking to themselves that 
the ways of these rich Americans were past finding out. 

Smyth had followed, called a cab, and was now 
making the bargain for her while she got into the 
carriage. But she was scarcely aware of what be 
was doing. Her eyes were fixed on a person who 
had just appeared from the ruins and was coming 
towards them. In another moment he had reached 
them and was shaking hands with her. It was John 
Reeve. 

Smyth turned back from his animated conversation 
with the driver and saw him. His (ace grew red and 
his expression became almost sullen. He was begin- 
ning to regard Reeve in the light of a Nemesis. 

"Smyth, you weren't going to take this cab to 
Viale with Miss Meade, were you ? " questioned Reeve 
amiably. 

" No. I was just on my way into the ruins." 
. " And I have just come from there. And you, 
Miss Meade ? " 

" I have come and gone," Stella laughed, inscru* 
tably. " Thank you, Mr. Smyth, for arranging my 
bargain." 
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" Not at all. I " 

" I also am going to Viale," interrupted Reeve. 
" Shall I engage another cab, Miss Meade, or may I 
take this one with you?" 

" Do join me. I should like to hear what you and 
Harper Hazard have been doing since we left the 
Veiugia." 

With that Reeve stepped into the carriage and 
took his place beside Stella. The driver whipped up 
his horse and in another minute they were whiried 
away, laughing and chatting together. 

Smyth stood and gazed after them a moment 
Then he said something strong and turned back to 
see the g^uide and ticket man quite overcome with 
amusement at his discomfiture. He flushed and 
passed again through the stile, the guide remarking 
jocosely : 

" Is that the way they do things in free America, 
Meester ? " and he gave his confrere a nudge that set 
him off once more into immoderate mirth. " Good- 
bye, Meester. Have a decent time." 

Smyth included them both in an irate glance and 
hurried on. Thence he pursued his way through the 
city, looking neither to right nor left, and half an hour 
later he had reached the small station-house that 
marks Pompeii. 

When the one o'clock train went through Smyth 
took it, going third-class to avoid Reeve and Stella 
whom he knew to be on it. He realized that by this 
time Reeve had probably told Miss Meade the sus- 
picious ring story which he had tried to pass off on 
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him at the Museum. Reeve was too keen not to 
mistrust it, and too daring not to go with it direct to 
Miss Meade in spite of Smyth's injunction not to 
mention the matter to her. Before many hours 
carabinieri would be after him, set on by Meade 
money, and his danger would be great. 

Therefore at the Naples station he took great care 
to avoid the two whom he feared. From thence he 
went straight to his pension, gathered up his things, 
and took the next train for Rome where be was lost 
to view as once before in the city of New York. 
This time he was the " bearer " of a stolen ring in- 
stead of a dishonestly cashed check. 

Meanwhile Stella and Reeve had been comparing 
notes on Smyth. Stella told Reeve her morning's ad- 
ventures ; he told her the ring incident at the Museum 
and she told him the ring incident on shipboard. 
Also he explained how he had come to Pompeii to- 
day with the sole object of saving the Lyon party 
from possible annoyance from Smyth, knowing that 
few went through the city on Sundays and they 
might find it hard to lose him out of their company 
when he had once decided to annex himself. Since 
it was proved now that Smyth had stolen the ring. 
Reeve insisted that Stella allow him to manage the 
whole matter of putting a detective on his track, and 
recovering it. She could not do otherwise and so 
the whole matter was arranged. If he succeeded he 
was to mail the ring back to Mrs. Meade as Stella 
did not care to have it in her possession any longer 
while travelling about Italy, seeing how easily some- 
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thing might happen. She was to write to her 
mother at the same time, that Mrs. Meade might not 
think it strange to receive the ring from an unknown 
man. 

On reaching the Naples station they walked out 
to where the cabs were lined up, the cocchieri roaring 
at the top of their voices and cracking their whips 
alarmingly over the backs of their poor little beasts 
that looked like wooden horses stepped out of a toy 
shop. The cabs were small and rickety with a bunch 
of hay for the horses trailing out from the driver's 
seat and a diminutive dog perched up aloft, kept for 
the purpose of devouring the mice that accumulated 
in the cushions, so Stella had been told. Reeve called 
the least objectionable equipage he could sight and 
having placed Stella in it be turned back to watch for 
Smyth. 

Stella was now rattled away through the squalid, 
filthy Piazza dei Mercanti and along the quay flanked 
on one side by motley shipping in the blue bay and 
on the other by jaded stables, offices and houses with 
unsightly excrescences such as crooked signs, under- 
garments or bed-linen as the case might be. In 
front was a bizarre collection of cows, goats, donkeys, 
oxen, fathers, mothers, children, beggars, venders, — 
all asleep or loafing in the way that suited the par- 
ticular taste of each. A drowsy hum of " Funicoli 
Funicolar " and other Neopolltan melodies was in the 
air. It was sultry, the hour of the siesta. 

The cab plunged recklessly across the Piazza Um- 
berto and swung on one wheel into the huny- 
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ing, jostling, jingling Chiaja, the typical street of 
Naples. 

She met a few forestieri (tourists) in hired cabs, all 
bearing about their necks the inevitable string of 
corals, sure sign of a Naples landing. Now and 
again they passed a pair of officers in uniform, lolling 
back magnificently in their carriages. Such had 
superlative legs and carefully cherished moustachios 
and cigarettes poised with exquisite military precision 
in immaculately gloved hands. They would stare 
with curiosity at Stella and murmur " Che bionda ! " 
" Simpatica," tangling themselves up in their swords 
in their contortions to get the last possible glimpse 
of her. 

On she was driven, up a slight incline, and wheeled 
at last with a flourish into the Rione Amedeo where 
her hotel was. 



XXI 
AT THE CAFB 

THE following Saturday evening Reeve and 
Hazard stepped into a cafe in Rome and 
Hazard gave an order of supper for six. 
There was to be a Venezia reunion, his idea and his 
treat Reeve had meantime chosen a table well over 
at the side where they might watch what went on 
without being stared at too uncomfortably. He 
knew that pretty girls in a Roman cafe were some- 
thing of a responsibility. 

On concluding his elaborate order Hazard sat 
down with Rpeve to wait for his other guests, re- 
marking : 

" How Americans love the word ' do.' They've 
actually imported it into Italy." 

" Yes," smiled Reeve. " Here the conception of 
'doing' a church or'doing'a gallery is as difficult 
for the Italians to understand as ' doing ' their work." 

" As far as I can see they only ' do ' Americans," 
sighed Hazard, thinking of the last time he was 
cheated in a curiosity shop. 

" But ' dolce far niente ' is in the air," observed 
Reeve, "so you can't blame them overmuch for 
their laziness and lack of stamina." 
34a 
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" Gad no. I'm becoming a confirmed Lotus-Eater 
myself. By the way, Jack, I haven't told you yet 
that the girl and I are all made up." 

" Good work. How did it happen ? '* 

Hazard beamed. " It was out at the Catacombs 
of Saint Calixtus. I managed to go there the same 
day her bunch did and luckily enough we both got 
detached from our parties." 

" What a coincidence ! " 

« I met her in a small chapel, chaperoned only by 
a beheaded Saint Cecilia and lighted by two flicker- 
ing tapers, with deadmen's shanks and skulls decom- 
posing near by to give a touch of local colour." 

Reeve laughed at Hazard's mock expression of 
awe and begged him to continue. 

" Then in the midst of such grewsome reminders 
of the brevity of life we said ' Let by-gones,' and so- 
on, and it was all fixed up in no time. That was the 
morning after they got to Rome. I've seen her every 
day since. There they are now." 

Later all were in their places having a jovial time, 
for Miss Lyon was in an unusually propitious mood 
and the girls and men were in buoyantly good 
spirits. 

An orchestra now began to render charmingly parts 
from " La Tosca," and while coffee and repartee went 
around the table Stella looked about her with interest. 
Waiters rushed to and fro serving glasses of vivid 
lampone and aranciata or Chianti and Marsala to 
vivacious groups of Italians smoking and discussing 
Vatican and Quirinal eagerly tt^ether. On the out- 
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skirts hovered sallow, glossy youths in green neck- 
ties, their liquid eyes fixed in admiration on their 
superiors, listening intently to the brilliant conver- 
sational thrust and parry. OfHcers in striking uni- 
forms would stroll in, give an imperious command, 
and take their places with the rest, or a lenient monk 
in the garb of some clerical order would amble in to 
get a supper, 

A notable person now entered and Stella found 
her glance following him, fascinated, while the others 
of her party chattered on oblivious. He was a priest, 
wearing the long black gown of office, the front 
piece of the girdle swinging limply down over his 
capacious stomach while the tonsure and naked neck 
showed to unpleasant advantage his extreme fleshi- 
ness. He possessed the genial grossness of the high 
liver rendered more repulsive by a pair of evil little 
eyes and a thick-lipped sneer of a mouth. Stella 
watched him because his manner excited her curi- 
osity as deeply as his face did her loathing. 

The newcomer moved in and out between the 
tables with the shufHing, flat-footed shamble of the 
Romanist Cleric, his gaze wandering over the groups 
and through the smoke as though in search of some 
one. At last they rested on the unconscious figure 
of Reeve, just at Stella's right, and a look of fat 
satisfaction settled upon his countenance. 

He then gave an Order to a garc^on, hurrying by 
with a balanced tray, and took a seat at some remove 
from the Lyon party that he might watch Reeve 
unnoticed, it seemed, for he kept his eyes bent on 
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him with persistence, not noting that Stella was 
studying him quite as closely. 

Next he lighted a cigar, plump and brunette like 
himself, and settled back into the chair, his eyes 
filming with creature content. When the order was 
brought he swung his large Crucifix back over his 
shoulder lest it dangle into his plate, and then 
drowned his head in a beaker ol* foaming Chianti 
and crushed his teeth into a thick, oozing pasta with 
an air of smacking delight. 

Stella's fastidious self shrank in disgust from any- 
thing so uncomely. Yet his manner was so suspi- 
cious that she felt apprehensive in behalf of 
Reeve. The priest had evidently shadowed him to 
the cafe. What could it mean ? What motive could 
he have ? Did he perhaps come from Reeve's town 
and dishke him for some religious reason ? A re- 
ligious enemy is always the most implacable, she 
reflected, and when a Catholic hates a Protestant he 
hates him hard. 

Reeve, who had been doing his duty by Miss 
Lyon, turned back to Stella. Hazard, snugly en- 
sconced between the Chases, was engrossed in Sara's 
graphic description of their audience with the Pope 
the day before, as was Marjory, who always found 
her sister amusing. Miss Lyon now joined their 
conversation and Stella and Reeve were allowed a 
peaceful tete~a-tete. 

Reeve then announced to Stella that he had found 
her ring and mailed it back to her mother that morn- 
ing. She was overjoyed and full of gratitude, mak- 
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ing him promise to tell her what he had paid the 
detective in the affair. He agreed to that, but when 
she tried to thank him he stopped her, saying : 

" Please don't It was just nothing at all and I 
liked doing it because, well, — because it was for you," 
and he looked very directly at her. " For we are 
friends, — and friends serve each other." He went on 
to tell what Smyth himself had told him, — how he 
had been drawn into amateur dishonesty by a 
heavy debt (for which he was being dunned un- 
mercifully) and bad only committed two oflenses. 
The first 

" I know what it was," interrupted Stella. " Sara 
has at last been able to identify Smyth with the dis- 
honest chauffeur of the Van Slycks, some people in 
her town. She bad only seen him twice, over a 
month before we sailed, and that was why she could 
not place him sooner. It was the fear that she would 
remember that made him avoid her so. None of the 
rest of us had ever seen him, so she was his only 
danger. Wasn't it strange that he should have hap- 
pened to sail on our ship? Did he tell you the 
story of the Van Slyck check?" 

" Yes, he made a complete sweep of everything 
and is determined now to quit dabbling in dishonesty 
and be the decent, self-respecting fellow he once 
was. I'm going to take him to Serra with me to- 
night and set him at clerical work. He ought 
to have some one to keep an eye on him and back 
him in his new resolve. Up till now he has been 
an adult, — not a man, and I want him to be a man. 
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for we need men, Miss Meade. Later he hopes to 
be able to pay back Mis. Van Slyck by saving care- 
fully out of the small salary I shall give him. So 
that is the end of the whole matter and before long 
your ring will be safely in your mother's hands. 
You will write to her to-night explaining about it, 
won't you ? " 

Stella assented, marvelling to herself at the 
masterly handling Reeve must have used with 
Smyth to bring about these conclusions and ad- 
miring him more than ever for his ability to make 
his life so operative for good in the life of whomso- 
ever he met, however casually. She smiled at him 
without being conscious of it and he smiled back 
and a pause fell. Two smiles so often make a period 
to a paragraph. Then she leaned nearer to him say- 
ing very low : 

" Do you know a priest who has some cause for 
being antagonistic to you 7 " 

Reeve looked surprised. 

" Why, yes, there is Don Ogglietti. of my town 
who is bitterly opposed to me. He is my most 
formidable enemy. But how " 

" Never mind, I'll tell you later. Why is he op- 
posed to you ? " 

" He sees that our mission, the lace school and 
our various other religious and industrial enter- 
prises and the sanitation we have had put in and all 
that sort of thing are weakening his hold on the peo- 
pie. He is the head of the Catholic Church there 
and has its interests and his own much at heart," 
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Reeve finished drily. " So his attitude is cooling to 
be increasingly unfriendly." 

" To all the workers ? " 

" Yes." 

" But to you in particular?" 

" Yes. I've had more dealings with him than any 
of the others and often I tell him frankly just what I 
think of his intolerable oppressions of some of the 
poorest of his parish." 

" Still, you are not trying to gain Protestant in- 
fluence over Catholics who are content in their faith, 
you once told me," 

" No, but when I see a family in poor little Scrra 
ground down to the very dirt by the damnable extor- 
tions of an irreligious and hypocritical wretch, I have 
to do something about it. — Be that family Catholic 
or whatever, it is made up of human beings who must 
not be inhumanly treated if I can speak a word in 
their behalf." Reeve's gray eyes shone threateningly 
dark. " But how did you know that such a person 
existed ? " 

" In this way. There is a priest sitting not far 
from us — now please don't turn around and look at 
him — who has been watching you like a lynx ever 
since he came in and who acts exactly as though he 
had followed you to this cafe for some purpose- 
Whenever he looks at you he has quite the most 
malign and hateful expression I ever saw, so I de- 
cided that he must be an enemy of yours for some 
unaccountable reason." 

" A fat man with a detestable face ? " 
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" Yes." 

" That's the one. I saw bim on the train coining 
from Serra this morning but I hadn't noticed htm 
anywhere since though he has no doubt kept his eye 
on me. The Ghezzo family with whom I board is 
one of his most innocent and most suffering victims. 
Heavens, wouldn't I like to tar and feather that fel- 
low for treating those poor credulous people as he 
does." 

'< But what good can it do him to watch you even 
though he does hate you ? " queried the girl, per- 
plexed. " How can following you around help him 
any ? " 

Reeve flushed deep up under his high cheek- 
bones. 

" Shall I be very Latin and explain a delicate thing 
freely ? " 

"I think I can stand it," she murmured glancing 
at the others who were absorbed in themselves. 
" Go on." 

" That priest is known to be an immoral beast 
though he poses as a pure servant of God, The pity 
of it," Reeve groaned under his breath, and pro- 
ceeded. " Quite naturally he judges others by him- 
self and supposes that I must be a man on that same 
order." 

Stella's eyes flashed her indignation and Reeve 
continued. " But he has no proof of it and that 
rather handicaps him. So just before I returned to 
America this time he took to following me on my 
business trips to Rome. He cannot imagine my 
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motives to be clean, as his seldom are, and so he 
thinks that I come here to do business but incident- 
ally with the basest motives. Am I too outspoken?" 
he asked, noting her flushed face. 

" Go on," was her only reply. 

" You see if he could prove anything of that sort, 
by planting a few judicious seeds in the minds of 
those simple, gossiping people, he could have my 
reputation ruined in a day's time, and I should be 
shamed, discredited and sent away, and he would be 
well rid of me." 

" What a despicable creature I " cried Stella hotly. 
" How can such a person exist ? " 

" And the worst of it is that he exists in the name 
of religion and uses his religious power as a tool to 
work the undoing of those weaker than himself. A 
degenerate, he is a not untypical representative of 
present-day d^enerate Catholicism, for at its best, 
Miss Meade, Catholicism is a noble, exalted thing ; 
but at its worst it is — unspeakable, — infernal." Reeve 
fell silent, and then went on less soberly : 

" I had hoped that by the time I returned from 
America he might have forgotten his old trick, — per* 
haps even thought better of it. But I was mistaken. 
Oh, well — till I find vice more attractive than at pres- 
ent I need not worry over what he may discover by 
shadowing my movements," and he smiled securely. 

"But failing in this -might he not try some other 
method of hurting you ? " 

" Perhaps. He is veisatile. Still, I doubt if he can 
ever harm me much." 
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" You lead a charmed life," mused Stella. " It is 
the good you do that saves you from the bad of 
others." 

" The good I would do," corrected Reeve. He 
turaed then and glanced across the cafe to identify 
the priest, whom Stella had seen, as Ogglietti. 

" Yes, it is he," he whispered. The conversation 
then became general and remained so till the close 
of the supper. 



A SHOCK RECEIVED AND GIVEN 

A FORTNIGHT after Mrs. Meade received a 
registered package forwarded to her from 
New York. It was postmarked " Rome," 
addressed in a man's hand and contained her own 
antique ring. With it there was no note or word. 

At first the lady was sure that her daughter had 
been killed and that the ring had been taken from 
the body of the deceased and sent to her mother by 
a stranger. But the impossibility of this solution 
struck her with immediate relief, for she had received 
a letter from Stella written and mailed at noon of the 
day on which this was sent in the morning. But it 
was queer that she had not mentioned it. 

For three days the Meadcs waited for a letter that 
should explain the mystery. Then as none came 
Mrs. Meade was convinced that Stella had taken this 
symbolic way of announcing the fact that she wished 
to cancel her promise to enter society. The lady had 
not forgotten that last interview before the sailing of 
the Venezia, when she had intimated that Stella was 
to keep the ring only as long as she pleased her. 
She was convinced now that some of those dangerous 
social workers and anarchists with which she believed 
Italy to abound had been drawing her back into social 
353 
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work and she was goiag to carry out her old lurking 
fad for a life laid along altruistic lines. 

■• As soon as she gets away from me she com- 
pletely loses her head," Mrs. Meade reflected. 

Therefore when the expected word of explanation 
did not come, she took the bits in her mouth and, 
quite contrary to her husband's advice, decided on a 
revolutionary move. She was in better health now 
than she had been in the spring, and felt strong 
enough to carry out her plan. She was always strong 
when she wanted her own way. 

As a result of all this Stella received a cablegram 
which occasioned her considerable surprise. It said : 



"Will sai\ for Naple 
; in Rome. 



I June 27, Canopic. Await 
Mother." 



UP THE PINCIAN HILL 

THE same day that Stella received the cable- 
gram she and Sara were sitting in the par- 
lour of their pension in Rome. The butler 
was pouring tea and ladies were dropping In in des- 
ultory fashion, either rested after a siesta or cross- 
grained after sightseeing, as the case might be. The 
girk were a little withdrawn from the rest, waiting 
for two respective appointments. 

"Did I tell you that we've heard from dad?" 
questioned Sara. " He's glad to know we've passed 
Gibraltar in safety." 

" How rich 1 Any news ? " 

" None, except that Mrs, Van Slyck has sailed for 
Naples, and I suppose we shall surely meet her." 

" Won't that infuriate the Lion ? " Stella smiled. 
" Where is she, by the way ? " 

" In her room, couchante. She'll be rampant, 
though, when she realizes it's tea-time. Especially 
since you are to have a man. But don't fear that I 
shaU get back in time to butt in to your tite-h-tete. 
I consider one chap and one chaperone quite enough 
for any girl," said Sally. 

" I don't care whether you get back or not" 
»54 
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" You lie charmingly but don't do it. It's not 
moraL Have a dish of tea with the man and a dish 
o' gossip, and don't look any prettier than you 
reasonably have to or he'll do something desperate 
and shock this glorious cloud of witnesses." Sara 
glanced at the hovering ladies near by, all growing 
alarmingly fluent and emphatic after their second 
cups. Then she kissed her finger-tips to her cousin 
and went to keep her tryst with Hazard. 

Some time later Reeve and Stella were talking to- 
gether over their tea. 

" How is Miss Lyon ? " he asked, pressing the disc 
of fresh lemon thoughtfully with his spoon. 

" Tired, but she will be down in a moment." 

" I'm glad," lied Reeve. He bit into a brioche 
with some ferocity and gazed steadily over the top 
of his cup at his hostess. She was attractive in 
a heavy white linen dress, about her neck a single 
strand of lapis set in Roman gold that brought out-to 
delicious advantage the blue of her eyes and the 
burnish of her hair. The eyes entertained him rarely 
to-day with their chameleon faculty for changing 
from light to dark to match the colour of her thought. 
She was adorably American and adorably herself. 
Reeve gave himself up to pure aesthetic pleasure and 
forgetting all else rejoiced in the charm of a girl. 
His moments were few. Soon Miss Lyon would be 
upon them and that meant a three-cornered conver- 
sation and departure with the unsatisfactory sense of 
not having had what he came for, a personal talk 
with Stella alone. He wished to know the girl, to 
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understand her, to " pluck out the heart of her 
mystery ; " but under the circumstances it was to be 
impossible. 

" And I am always under the circumstances," he 
mused. 

A note had been handed to Stella by the butler 
and she now tossed it over to Reeve with a daring 
little gesture, saying : 

" Read it." 

It was scratched across a bit of pension paper 
and read : 



" • Stella, my head will not permit me to join you 
for tea, to my regret. So I suppose you must have 
it alone with that young man. But when you have 
finished get rid of him somehow and go down to the 
Piazza and get me some menthol for my headache, if 
you will, please. 

" ' Martha Lyon, 



" ' P. S. For goodness' sake take care not to be 
free and easy with Mr. Reeve. He seems plausible 
but one never can tell. Remember Sara's experi- 
ence on shipboard. So be a little careful. 

"•M. L.'" 



Reeve laughed a low, amused laugh. 

" Evidently she forgets that I took care to have 
Hazard give me references." 

" Evidently ; I thought it was too good to keep." 

" Well, shall we go now ? She seems to be in 
hurry." 
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" Why, yes, I suppose we might." Stella was not 
sure that her aunt would consider this getting " rid 
of him somehow." 

" We can talk better walking than here." 

Twenty minutes later they were on their wayback 
from the Piazza with the salts, talking and laughing 
merrily. There was a sense of unusual congeniality 
between them to-day. Now as they ascended the 
steep steps of Trinity dei Monti, they were beset 
before and behind by beggars and post-card boys, 
beseeching them to buy in Italian with much cheap 
American slang thrown in. 

'■ If you can ward them off," said Stella with some 
impatience, " I shall like you tremendously." 

" Very well," concurred Reeve, and hastened up 
the stairs before her, speaking magic words in Italian 
that caus^ them to vanish on the instant 

At the top th^ stopped for breath and turned to 
look down over Rome. There the city lay spread 
out before them, antiquity and modernity both 
touched and blended by the rays of that one great 
sign of eternity, the sun. A volley of bells now 
rang out the hour tumultuously all over the city 
and the air became surcharged with harmonious dis- 
cord. Then old Triniti dei Monti with its flight up 
into the sky pealed out a melodious sequence of six 
notes. 

The two waited till it was finished as though it 
were a human voice which they might not interrupt. 

" I warded off the boys and beggars," said Reeve, 
at length. " Didn't I ? " 
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" Yes indeed." 

" And the rest of the bargain ? " 

" I keep. Yes, I like you," she affirmed, with much 
the tone of a frank boy. 

" But that is not keeping your word." 

" What was my word ? " 

" ' Tremendously.' " 

" That's so." 

" Well ? " and Reeve's eyebrows crept up on his 
forehead in humorous little arches. 

" But it would sound so absurd to say it." 

" No it wouldn't It would sound good to me." 

" Well then, I " 

« Thank you," he broke in. " You are very docile. 
But I won't force the note. Isn't it glorious out 
here?" and his glance comprehended the entire 
sweep. 

<• Glorious I " echoed Stella. " It makes you feel so 
free." 

" And easy t " suggested Reeve in smiling remi- 
niscence of Miss Lyon's words, studying her face so 
steadily with his eyes that her own drooped before 
them. 

" No. Uneasy. Let's go back," she murmured. 

" No, let's never go back," said Reeve very low. 

" Let's go on and on, just you and I, — that is " 

he stammered, flushing. " I didn't expect to say 
that, Uiss Meade. Forgive me," and he tried to 
minimize the remark by an' offhand laugh. The girl 
did not appear to have noticed, but she had, and the 
words made her heart beat strangely. 
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" We must go back," she said. " Miss Lyon will 
be expecting oie." 

" What a fortunate thing to be doing," he sighed. 
<■ But this is the last time I shall come to Rome for a 
long while and now I insist that you let mc take you 
up the Pincian to hear the music. We'll get the 
menthol back to your chaperon in just a few minutes. 
Pay me in this way for the finesse I have used to ar- 
range these trips to Rome. Won't you ? " 

" Why did you wish so much to come at just this 
time ? " inquired Stella innocently, her mind on some- 
thing else. 

" I wanted to see you, you know," was the obvious 
answer. Then without another word he led her up 
to the left under the close-clipped, shiny ilex trees. 
" There are the angel children," he exclaimed as a 
cab containing Hazard and Sara was seen approaching. 

The driver drew up his horse as commanded and 
the four chatted a moment together. 

" Say, Stella," said Hazard, " I'm stung with con- 
trition. You remember the letter you gave me to 
mail that night after our supper party just three weeks 
ago?" 

" Yes, Harper." 

" Well, I carried it around in my pocket ten days 
before I mailed it, but then I sent it off all right." he 
added, with enthusiasm. " I've been meaning to 
speak about it before, but every time I've seen you 
since I've clean forgot the pesky thing. Only hope 
it won't make much difTerence to you or the person 
at the other end. I'm all-fired sorry. Does it matter 
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so much 7 " for Stella's expression was one of grave 
annoyaace. 

" I'm afraid it does. I shouldn't have intrusted it to 
you, Hap, for it really was important But speaking 
about it just the moment you left the pension I sup- 
posed surely you'd keep it in mind till you got down 
to the next corner." 

•' You'd think so, but I put it in an unusual pocket 
so I would remember and by the time I got to the 
corner I was thinking about Sally, and being in that 
pocket I didn't run across it for days after. I feel 
like a dc^, Stella, to have put you to any inconveni- 
ence through my idiocy." 

" It's all right I should have known enough not 
to have trusted a man head over heels in love," and 
Stella glanced with a smile at Sara who was demurely 
discussing the Seven Hills with Reeve. 

Hazard laughed and after a few more words of 
apology he directed the driver to go on and Stella 
and Reeve moved once more up the hill. 

For a time their conversation, swallow-like, 
skimmed the tops of many subjects, but the girl 
seemed preoccupied and the man felt that she was 
not even noticing what she was saying, miich less 
listening to him. They happened now to be speak- 
ing of Stella's mother. 

" Hazard says she is so very charming." 

" Yes," agreed Stella absently. 

" I should like to meet her." 

" I wish you might." Stella gave an unconscious 
lift of the head at the thought of her mother. 
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" Is she beautiful — also ? " he queried, smiling down 
into the girl's face quizzically. 

" She is beautiful," smiled Stella. 

" You return home and will see her again in 
August, will you not ? " 

" No, I have not told you yet I received a cable 
from her to-day saying that she vs. coming abroad 
and will join me here." 

" Indeed." Both were silent, Stella watching a 
scarlet group of young clerics from the German 
Seminary who were coming down the hilt talking to- 
gether, their books on their arms, their bright cas- 
socks flying out behind. 

" That red makes a mighty nice dash of colour up 
this road, doesn't it 7 " said Reeve, noting whither 
her glance had strayed and enjoying the chromatic 
efTect with her. Then he added imperatively, " Miss 
Meade, I bore you. Let's go back. Or if it's not 
that there's something else that's troubling you. 
Can't you tell me what it is ? " 

" Yes, I can and I think I will." Then she ex- 
plained Hazard's negligence with regard to the letter 
and her conviction that receiving the ring and not the 
letter was what had decided her mother to come 
abroad so suddenly. 

" Can't you cable her not to come ? " 

" No. She sent her cable just on sailing, so it is 
too late." 

Reeve thought a moment looking puzzled. At 
length he said : 

" But I don't see why receiving that ring with no 
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word should start your mother ofT on this trip. It's 
so illogical. There must be a liak you haven't given 

Stella saw that there was one and hastened to 
describe the conversation that had taken place be- 
tween her and her mother on the presentation of the 
ring. 

" That clears it up," said Reeve. " But why does 
the whole thing worry you so. Miss Meade ? " 

" It's this way. Before the voyage was over I 
had about decided to take my future into my own 
hands and follow out my own and my father's wishes 
for me. To be definite, I had decided to go back 
into social work on my return in the fall, instead of 
coming out in society." 

'• But that would be breaking your promise to 
your mother," objected Reeve. 

" Oh, of course, I should not do it till we had gone 
over the matter again and she had given her con- 
sent." 

" Which she would never give willingly, I imagine, 
judging from all you say of her consuming desire to 
have you live a society life." 

" Of course it would be hard to gain and she 
would never be fully satisfied. Still, aren't my de- 
sires for my life as important as my mother's? 
Haven't I the right to do as I see best ? You your- 
self once said that our mothers have no right to in- 
sist on anything to the extent of hampering us. 
And you abo once said that I must decide this 
matter for myself." 
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" True, but not that you must decide it " He 

paused. 

" Selfishly? " she challenged. 

" Yes." 

" But I want to do what I want to do," stormed 
the girl. " Not all the time but some of the time. 
Haven't I the right?" 

" Oh, yes, you have the right, perhaps, but you 
won't assert it. I honour you too much to think for 
a moment that you will." 

"Why won't I?" 

" Because it would be unworthy of you." 

" And can't I be that if I like ? " 

" No." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because — because ■ I won't let you." Reeve's 
face was almost stern. 

Silence fell again. They had reached the summit 
of the hill and moved now to the parapet at the edge 
of the embankment from which they could look out 
over the broadexpanse of the Piazza del Popolo. 

" Listen to me." Reeve spoke with quiet compul- 
sion. " And answer me just a few questions, will 
you ? " 

" Go on." Stella's eyes shot out a quick, rebel 
brilliance and she looked much like an angry 
child that will have its own way. He had never 
seen her thus before. The mood surprised and in- 
terested him. 

" You believe your mother to be coming over to 
join you just because she fancies that you are turn- 
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ing once more to social work and she wishes to 
bring you round again to her point of view, which is 
quite opposite." 

" Yes." 

" Showing plainly that she has the matter much at 
heart. For surely none but a strong motive could 
induce her to make such a move as this trip. Now, 
then, how old is she, if I may ask ? " 

" Fifty-four." 

" And this is her sole desire with regard to 
you ? " 

" Yes." Stella's voice was almost inaudible. She 
saw in what direction he was tending. 

<■ You say she is a delicate woman, an invalid, and 
may not live many years more. And this is the one 
thing you can do to please her while you have her 
stiU?" ■ 

" It is." 

" Is she a happy woman?" 

" She has everything under heaven with the ex- 
ception of health. No — she is not happy," and 
Stella sighed. 

" Would your father regret it greatly if you went 
into society now for a few years to please your 
mother ? " 

" Oh, no. Before I left he had concurred with her 
on everything. You know how it is in some 
families," She smiled a trifle satirically. 

" In mine if happens to be just the other way, 
and my father is the head of the house," 

" You do hear of those cases now and then 
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Well, after all this, what is the conclusion, Mr. 
Reeve?" 

" It's clear, is it not ? " 

" Perfectly," she answered without flinching. 
" That I cany out my mother's will for me while 
she lives." 

" Exactly, — along with it doing all the good you 
can, for much good may be done by you in society. 
Just to be yourself and to be as sincere as you are 
will be an illumination to many false people with 
whom you will come in contact. And your sym- 
pathies and voice can always be with the world's 
work even while you are in its play. Then when 
your mother ceases to care what line you follow, — 
and perhaps that time will not come till her death," 
he added, reverently, " why then you can throw 
yourself heart and soul into social service without 
having your efficiency marred by the miserable feel- 
ing that you are making the woman you love most 
in the world unhappy, and foiling her one great hope 
for you. So by doing what now seems the smaller 
thing you may, in the end, become greater," and 
Reeve smiled an -all-absorbing smile into her face 
that made her feel peculiarly exalted. 

"Thank you for showing it to me," she said 
humbly. 

Once more there was silence. Stella knew what 
she should do now. This man had pointed out the 
way and she should follow it Yet it cut her to see 
how little it meant to him whether she remained in 
the kind of life he was living or not ; the life that 
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was the deepest bond between them. He could con- 
sign her to her own sphere with perfect equanimity 
because, well, because he was so indifferent. Truly 
if any girl ever won John Reeve he would be worth 
the winning. 

Beside her was Reeve with conflicting thoughts in 
his mind. He was glad that he could show the girl 
what was the only course for her in the matter. But 
as for his own part in it alt — he had pleaded against 
himself too well and he hated himself for it. He 
had induced her to do the thing that drifted her 
directly away from him again. She was swinging 
back once more into her own world where he might 
not enter, back into that social maelstrom that had 
long since thrown him out as too serious to be 
a participant any longer, and from which he had 
been glad to be thrown. 

Yes, he had killed his own hope. But this the 
girl could not know. She must think him merely 
indifferent, ui^ing her out of his life without a 
qualm, and he was powerless to set her right. The 
exigencies of existence and of detached personalities 
imposed such control on him, their unwilling victim. 

Reeve knew his influence over Stella and he 
had used it; — but why against himself? Simply 
because that was the only upright thing he could 
do. His other Self, however, that one dominated 
now by the charm of a beautiful girl, turned in anger 
upon his stronger, more impartial Self, always 
just and noble, and would have liked to tear it limb 
from limb. 
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He smiled grimly over at Saint Peter's and made 
the irrelevant remark : 

" It must be six thirty for there is the band." 

Both turned to watch and listen. Along the 
gravel road splendid equipages bearing wealthy and 
distinguished Romans were now rolling in ceaseless 
procession. Further back in the promenade circle 
cut out from the park lawn a military band was 
executing " U Trovatore " with all the rhythmic 
abandon and spirited enthusiasm of the Italian 
musical genius. A light evening breeze had sprung 
up with sundown and Stella now turned back and 
stretched her hands out over Rome with a passion* 
ate love for it all in her heart and a sense of high 
delight in the thought that she was actually she and 
this was actually Rome. 

" It is wonderful," she breathed. 

" Wonderful " echoed Reeve, impressed because 
she was impressed. He liked to identify his sensa- 
tions with hers in the most absurd way. " How good 
it seems not to have the Lion standing guard over 
you," he observed wickedly. 

Then they started down the hill. " May I corre- 
spond with you P " he asked a little later, feeling 
now that he knew her well enough to ask it They 
had made strides in friendship these last days. 

•' Yes, I believe so," 

" It's a common custom in Europe on short ac- 
quaintance. Even Baedeker gives it," he went on 
with a whimsical smile. " One can't wait to wade 
through all the formalities that one does in 
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America. There just isn't time. We meet and pass 
too quickly." 

" Very well," she laughed. 

From that moment, as once before on shipboard, 
the two seemed unable to exchange anything but 
trivialities that interested neither. So often does 
the sense of importance and fullness of a moment 
oppress people into vacuity. This Was their last 
meeting in Italy and both vaguely expected much 
from these, their last moments. Each was disap- 
pointed that they fell so flat 

At the door of the pension they paused. 

•< Our walk up the Fincian has been a memorable 
one for me," said Reeve. 

" And for me," said Stella, realizing a litde sadly 
that the decision there taken was to swing her star 
into an orbit far from his. She looked up into his 
face then, wishing to stamp it on her memory for 
always, so strong yet so tired under the deep-set 
eyes. " You are worn out," she cried with concern. 
" I'm sure you work too hard in your mission. You 
look as though you had had no vacation at all just 
this little time after it. Really, you ought to knock 
off work and rest a while longer." 

" That sounds like my wife," smiled Reeve, rem- 
ioiscently. 

For a second Stella felt the blood rushing to her 
face, but for once she was able to force it back by 
sheer will power. 

" Now good-bye," she said with composure. 
" It has been a treat to see you again. Thank you 
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for all you have done for me." She spoke like an 
automaton. " And by the way," she added un- 
certainly, " it seems to me that perhaps it would 
be better if we did not correspond after alL Our 
acquaintance has been so very short I just said 
that on the impulse, you know, and hardly expected 
you to take it as seriously as you did." 

" I imdeistand," said Reeve, the straight mouth 
taking a slightly ironical set, colour shooting up 
into the clean, lean face. " I was stupid to take 
you so literally. You see I am not a society man 
any longer and make many breaks. You must 
foi^ive me, Miss Meade," and with a brief" good- 
bye " he was gone. 

Stella mounted the stairs, feeling dull and apa- 
thetic. She realized now that her feet were tired, 
and wished she had not walked so b.r. 

When she reached her room she found Sally 
seated on the bed sorting out wild flowers culled from 
the Borghese gardens. 

" What's the matter, ^tar ? You look as though 
you'd had a stroke." 

" Well, I haven't," Stella spoke almost crossly, 
" and I do wish you would give me my room to 
myself to dress in." 

" Dear me, what can have happened ? Have 
you lost a hundred francs or had another cable from 
home or — oh, yes, I remember. So Reeve wasn't 
delightful to-day." 

" He was too." 

" Then what's the matter ? He didn't propose, did 
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he?" Sara was wide-eyed, trying hard to be in- 
tuitive. 

" Kid, you are absurd. Of course not." 

" < Curioser and curioser.' Then I know. He's 
engaged." 

" Only more so." 

" Married ? " 

" Yes." 

" How revolting ! " and Sally sank back on to the 
bed with a scream of despair and began to roll about 
in uncontrollable laughter. 

" I wonder why Hap never told us," mused Stella. 

" Now you know how I felt when I found that 
the Adored Atheist was practically taken, — signed, 
sealed and delivered over to married life with as 
Italian female. Oh, really this is too good," and 
Sara's amusement was unbounded. 

" I'm glad you think it so humorous." Stella was 
pulling ofT her gloves, ripping button after button. 
" It's such an utter shock that though it's foolish I 
can't seem to get over it." 

" I know," gui^led Sally. " One would never 
have suspected it of Reeve for he doesn't look a 
bit married and has anything but the married 
man's eye. Mayhap he's only a Sunday Husband 1 
Anyway Harper was an Oaf not to mention it and I 
never thought of asking about any one so obviously 
a bachelor. It's possible, I suppose, that he's been 
married since he got back to Italy." 

" All the worse then, for he said rather nice things 
to me to-day and asked me to write to him. That 
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would be odd enough for a tnan married a long time, 
but for one married less than a month it is un- 
speakable." 

" Perhaps you remember that when I first saw him 
on shipboard I said he had infinite possibilities," re- 
flected Sally, in her most " I told you so " tone. 
" The fact is I could shed walrus tears for you if you 
would but let me," and she gazed upon her cousin 
with gray eyes mockingly mournful. 

Stella laughed in spite of herself. 

"Of course," Sally pursued, "a man must flirt if 
just to keep his hand in, only it makes a girl like you 
mad when he tries it on your proud young self. 
Personally I don't consider it an insult to have a 
man jolly along with me in that way. But in this 
case the matter is quite different, he being a married 
monster. I consider it thoroughly scandalous." 

" IwCt's drop the subject," urged Stella. " It isn't 
worth discussing. Did you have a grand time with 
Hap?" 

" Oh, pretty grand. The driver drove a dis- 
reputable hoise and an abominable bargain but 
Happy was game so it was a success for all con- 
cerned." Sara smiled, delicately introspective. 

•' I suppose he's more in love with you every 
day ? " 

" I gathered from certain remarks he let drop that 
he finds me not, well, totally uncongenial, shall we 
say," and Sally cocked her head in her most bird- 
like attitude. " I had to say good-bye to Hap." 

" Where is he going ? " 
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" Down to Sena, that towo where Reeve works. 
They say it's very unique and Harper wants to see 
it, besides having a little longer time with Reeve. 
If he were only here now I'd ask him about this busi- 
ness." 

" Please don't write him about it He would 
probably tell Reeve who would misunderstand our 
interest and it would be very annoying. Promise 
me you won't" 

" AH right." 

Stella then flounced a gown off* a hangrer and 
prepared to dress for dinner while Sara, who was al- 
ready dressed, sank back on the bed mumbling 
plaintively to herself: 

"Married after all. That is without doubt the 
worst luck ever." 
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ON Mrs. Meade's arrival in Rome the ring 
mystery was explained and Stella proved 
herself as obedient to her mother's will for 
her as she had on sailing. The lady was much 
relieved, little realizing that she owed her daughter's 
unanimity to the influence of an unknown man. 

After two days in Rome Mrs. Meade moved on to 
Florence, which she preferred, her favourite niece 
Sara accompanying her. Stella was to remain in 
Rome a while longer that she might have the last 
week with Marjory and Miss Lyon. All plans were 
changed and it had been found advisable for these 
two to sail back, arriving the middle of August, in- 
stead of the first of September. As they wished to 
spend a fortnight at Capri they were forced to go no 
farther north. Sara was to return later with the 
Meades. 

After a final day of sightseeing with Marjory, 
Stella settled down before dinner to read her mail. 
First she opened a letter from her father with 
anticipation of the characteristically affectionate and 
newsy tone which it was sure to have. Spreading 
out the business sheet she proceeded to read the 
virile handwriting. 

»73 
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" • My dear Daughter : — 

" ' On the same mail I am sending a letter to 
your mother in which I describe more at length the 
details of the sudden death of my own beloved 
mother. My heart is very heavy, as you may imag- 
ine. No one but myself knows all the poverty and 
care and grief she struggled so bravely to face in the 
early days long ago when everything went against 
us. She was the strongest woman I ever knew. 

" ' Take good care of yourself, dear child. God 
bless you and bring you safe home to 

" ' Your devoted 

" • Father.' " 

Tears flowed fast down Stella's cheeks as she 
turned now to read her mother's letter. It ran thus : 

" ' Dear Stella : — 

" ' Your father's letter that I am forwarding 
doubtless tells you of his mother's death. It certainly 
is sad to feel that old Mrs. Meade has passed away, 
but of course at her age it was to be expected. I 
can see by Gus's letter to me that he takes it dread- 
fully to heart. She seems to have been a good 
mother. Personally I never knew her. She repelled 
all my advances on that one visit I made her as a 
bride and I've never seen her since. She could not 
be induced to come to New York, seeming to con- 
sider it a modern Sodom. An O'Neilcould never un- 
derstand a Meade, I'm sure, to the end of time. It is 
odd that your father and I have been so congenial, 
considering the wide diflerence in our temperament 
and training. 

" < I shall of course assume deep mourning. Flor- 
ence is an excellent place for clothes. 1 dread to see 
you in black. You will look too slender even for 
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this year's styles, I fear. But it can't be helped. We 
will see to that when you join Sara and me here. 

" ■ Don't allow this sad affair to make you unduly 
blue. I shall not Of course I can't help regretting 
the fact that this shatters my plan to have you come 
out next winter. You will realize after aU we have 
been through on the matter what a blow it is to me. 
Doubtless you will rejoice in the escape it gives 
though you may mourn the event that brings it. 
" ' With love 

" ' C O'N. M.' " 

The tone of this letter dried Stella's eyes and 
brought a curl to the lips that had quivered a mo- 
ment before. 

The " escape," as Mrs. Meade phrased it, did not 
enter her thought for the present 
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THE Peosione RiccioU had been recom- 
mended to Mrs. Meade by many American 
tourists without pretensions who had visited 
Florence. It was not expensive or stylish but the 
food was excellent, coming off a farm in Fjesole. 
The mention of that magic word was too much for 
Mrs. Meade who bad even yet a slender vein of sen- 
timent running through her implacable conventional- 
ity; sentiment carried over from her seven years' 
sojourn in Italy into her subsequent New York exist- 
ence of facing of fact and quelling of fancy. 

The little lady was thinking of leaving the hotel 
where she was and risking the Riccioli when the 
news of her mother-in-law's death decided her. She 
would have to expend heavily on her mourning — a 
pale woman must to make it becoming. Also she 
wished to invest largely in old Florentine jewelry and 
antiques. To do this on the extravagant scale she 
had planned it would be necessary to save some- 
where, for her husband, though generous in his 
allowance to her, was not prodigal. Therefore she 
thought best to do her saving on cheap pension over 
high-priced hotel. So Mrs. Meade and Sara settled 
down at the Riccioli on the Lung 'Arno. There 
376 
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they found Mrs. Van Slyck. She was moving north 
towards Switzerland, that Paradise of the American 
tripper. She now attached herself heavily to Sara 
and the two " did " Florence together after the good 
lady's usual manner, an amblingand exclamatory one 
to be sure, but still it suited lazy, inconsequent Sally. 
Meanwhile Mrs. ' Meade haunted jewellers' and old 
curiosity shops, tailors' and costumers'. At these lat- 
ter she gradually amassed an outfit of irreproachable 
mourning, for in this case, as it now and again hap- 
pens, death meant not desolation but merely dress- 
making. 

Harper Hazard was also at the Riccioli. Having 
made his visit to Reeve at Serra en route between 
Rome and Florence he was forced to leave the 
vicinity of Rome which he found intolerably hot 
and to push on to Florence, well-known to be intol- 
erably hotter. But Sara Chase was in Florence. 

It was evening now. The lavish dinner was over 
and Sally had hastily decamped to the writing-room to 
get one of the two desks before any one else. She was 
able to achieve this altruistic purpose and was soon 
busily scrawling illegible American addresses across 
endless picture post-cards of the Duomo and Ponte 
Vccchio. 

Person after person came in and cast irate glances 
at her but still she scribbled on, her head bent low 
that she might not be able to count the people whom 
she was inconveniencing. 

" It's such a shame to have to be mean," she 
thought, with characteristic serenity. 
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Soon however she felt some one's eyes fixed on her 
in a long, compelling stare. 

" Hello, Hap," she said looking up and seeing his 
cheerful countenance across the desk. ■• Finished the 
sixth kind of cheese ? " 

" No, the eighth," laughed Hazard, lighting his 
pipe. " Gad, but you do get your money's worth 
here. I am becoming a gourmand, a regular 
Tedesco." 

" Certainly are," acquiesced Sara, dipping the 
vicious, communistic pension-pen into the dried-up 
ink with a little dig, and preparing once more to 
write, " ' Here I am doing Florence. Your loving 
Bromide S. C " 

" Why do you send those ? " queried Hazard 
curiously. " People are only bored to get them," 

" Don't you suppose I know that ? Don't rub it 
in." 

" Then why do it ? " 

" Simply because it's a good automatic method of 
easing my conscience. Go away and let me write." 

" This room is public and I shall stay," replied 
Harper, moving around nearer to her and smiling in- 
dulgently into his pipe. 

" Stay then, but don't you dare speak to me." 

Silence fell, only to be broken by a confusion of 
enthusiasm between two ladies across the room. 

" What can have happened ? " whispered Hazard 
into Sally's diminutive ear. 

" They've discovered a mutual friend or else th^ 
both liked Siena," answered Sara crisply. 
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Again there was silence. This time Harper put it 
to good use by studying the girl before him, an 
absurdly little Thing, all curves, in a soft white gown. 
There was the small neat nose with the marked 
double-line of the short upper lip. The mouth, so 
precise in the curve of its deep corners, so cozily hid- 
ing the white teeth behind. The pretty eyelashes 
set close and drooping now low over the pink cheeks 
into which a distracting pair of dimples were always 
waiting to slip. The third dimple accurate and deep 
in the middle of the chin. The flufly, yellow hair 
almost sweeping the petite hands as she bent so 
earnestly to her writing. Hazard loved every inch of 
this lovable baby-woman. All he wished now was 
that she would look up and give him the laughing 
gray eyes to complete bis portrait. Gray eyes arc 
apt to be languid, he had observed, but when they 
are merry, they are of all the most fascinating. 

" Will you answer me one question ? " he inquired, 
purely to see the eyes. 

Up they came as she glanced over at him with a 
smile saying : 

" What can 1 do for you, Mr. Hazard?" 

" What docs one do with oneself here ? " 

" When ? " 

" When one's an American and a man." 

" I can't say really. Go ask some other stag. I 
only know what I do." 

" Something interesting, surely. What is it ? " 

" In the evenings I often go with some of the others 
to one of the churches, not to sight-see but to pray." 
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" But it's so warm to pray I " demurred Hazard. 

" I do it to get coot. The churches here are so 
beautifully sepulchral and I End my knees very com- 
fortable." 

"What else do you do ? " 

" Write titbits that I never can read afterwards in 
my journal or perhaps go to Gambrinus's for cassata, 
if Aunt Cornelia or Mrs, Van will take me." 

" Don't you ever do anything else ? " 

" I'm not sure." 

" Don't you ever sit down and talk ? " 

" There is seldom any one to talk with that's inter- 
esting." 

" But I'm to talk with though I'm not interesting." 

" True," agreed Sara mischievously. " Well, what 
of it?" 

" Oh, you tease, you know what I mean." 

" All right ; I'll be through in a minute and then 
we'll go and have a good gossip on the stairs." 

There now came an explosion of laughter and 
greetings from the hall outside. 

" What next? " questioned Hazard, with interest 

" It's the Bacchantes, those two American girls. I 
named them that." 

" To be sure. But what's happening now, do you 
suppose ? More international Pick-ups ? " 

"Yes; they've just secured two stunning Italian 
officers, one of the infantry, the other of the cavalry." 

" Between the two I don't suppose they know 
whether they're afoot or a-horseback," Hazard 
laughed. 
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" They don't. And the way they flaunt them in 
my face is choice." 

Just then the persons in question hurried by the 
door, two high-coloured, fleshy maidens in mon- 
strous hats laden with fruitage, chiefly grapes. 

" Bacchantes is quite the name for them," said 
Harper. 

" Isn't it, though ? Can't you just hear them 
baccantering down the stairs with the swords and 
spurs of their little suitors clanking and clicking after 
them?" 

" Still, there was a time when even you were not 
impervious to the charms of an Italian oflicer," 
drolled .Hazard, his gooseberry eyes peering content- 
edly through the smoke. 

« I remember," smiled Sally. " But really it is rich 
to follow some of these pension idylls. There. My 
brain-storm is over," she added, rising and gathering 
up her things. 

Instantly a harpy was upon her, grasping the chair 
out from under her, and twitching the pen almost out 
of her hand. 

Later the two were sitting on the steps of the 
small white iron staircase. Here they would be in 
peace, for most of the inmates of the place did not 
dare risk their lives on this unique and perilous mode 
of ascent Also it was hard enough to keep one's 
bearings and find one's room even when starting 
from the head of the regular stairway. From here, 
however, it was hopeless, for this pension had a naive, 
nunbling way of its own in the arrangement of halls 
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and rooms, quite as easy and go-as-you-please as the 
good landlady hei^eir. She was a plump, comfort- 
able Italian woman who never committed herself to 
anything or anybody and so kept on the right side 
of all her guests. 

" Now I'm happy." 

" Quit that," said Sara. 

"What?" 

" Ijolding my hand," and she entered into a hu- 
morous tussle with him that proved likely to knock 
her from her perch on the narrow step. 

" I won't quit I'll do just as I darned please, so 
there." 

" Well, you're a brute and no mistake," gasped 
Sally, " and I hate you." 

" Do you ? I love you." 

" You aren't going to propose again, are you ? " 
she questioned in alarm. " You've tried it so oittn 
lately that it begins to lack originality. Honest, I 
mean it ; if you are I'm going." 

" No, you're not. Sit down. That's what I came 
to Florence for." 

" To lack originality ? " 

" No, to propose," and he drew her back to her 
seat 

" But it will be a perfect mess if you do it now." 

"Why?" 

" Because there comes a Feline. One of the Old 
Cats," Sara whispered. 

A moth-eaten spinster appeared at that moment, 
one of those professional nomads who has frequented 
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every respectable pension in Europe, and finds all 
" wanting." 

" I beg your pardon," she said, casting a suspicious 
glance at the two, " but can you help me to reach 
my room ? " 

" I'm not sure," returned Sally ruefully. " I can 
never find my own. Do you know the number ? " 

"Forty-three." 

" That's next thirty-five, I remember," said Hazard. 

" Quite likely." The lady's tone was tart. " The 
numbering system here is preposterous." 

" I know where it is now," cried Sara, her face il- 
luminated with a great thought. " You go up this 
staircase and turn to the right and then to the left, 
pass through the third anteroom and turn the corner 
and it's the second door down the little corridor be- 
yond." 

" Thank you. I won't attempt these stairs, though." 
With a prim bow the lady disappeared. 

"Isn't she extinguished looking?" laughed Sally. 
" She's lost for sure if she tries to make it from the 
other stairs. The poor old thing looks as though she 
were afflicted with Welt-Schraerz. She'd better get 
an astral body and come down from above and find 
her room since she can't succeed coming up from be- 
low." 

" Hope she gets lost," said Hazard fervently. 
" She stared as if she wished we'd get ofTthe earth," 
and again they arranged themselves on the stairs. 

" Of all confounded places to see a girl alone this 
pension takes the cake," growled Hazard. 
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" But pensions weren't made for seeing girls alone. 
Listen. It's the street singers below our windows on 
the Lung 'Arao. The/re early to-night Oh, I can 
just see the arches reflecting themselves in circles 
into the water, and way up on the hilt the lights of 
San Miniato," Sara mused drowsily. 

" That quartette is corking. I threw them down 
half niy substance last night," sighed Harper. " The 
falsetto is a marvel." 

" I know it. Did you ever hear ' O Sole Mio ' so 
perfectly sung ? " 

" Never. Say, I've got an inspiration. Let's take 
the tram up to San Miniato and look down over the 
city by moonlight. Being a festa there'll be all sorts 
of fireworks and the effect will be great." 

" Doubtless," said Sara, " but it can't be done." 

" Why not ? " 

" Oh, I suppose we could go with a chaperon." 

" That ends it, for I am not at all in a mood for a 
chaperon." 

" I should say not." Sally eyed him with disap- 
proval. " The devil is in you as big as a woodchuck, 
to-night. What is the matter, Hap ? " 

" I'm in love. Don't you love me one bit, girl ? " 

" Not one bit, boy," 

It was typical of the youth and irresponsibility of 
these two that they never took anything seriously, 
however serious. 

" You do love me, I swear you do. You must. I 
love you so hard and want you so bad that you must 
love me back, just a little bit," and he caught her 
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round wrists and held them clamped in his two fina 
hands. " Look at me, cunning. Please do." 

". No," said Sally keeping her eyes fixed persist- ■ 
ently on the railing of the iron stair. 

" Then you don't love me ? " 

" Of course I do, you stupid. Can't you see it ? " 
and she brought her eyes around to meet his, at last 
allowing her pent-up love to shine in their gray 
depths. 

"You mean that, dear?" The other eyes were 
very serious now. 

" I mean it, dear." 

Half an hour later Sally rose from the spiral stair- 
case and began to pat her rumpled hair into place. 

" Your shoulder has played havoc with me," she 
smiled, endeavouring to make her pompadour look 
unconscious. 

Hazard stood silent, gazing at her, his round 
face illuminated by utter joy and uttermost love. 

" Will you marry me some time, soon, darling? " 

"That's what I just promised, isn't it?" said 
Sara, rendered irascible by her efforts to look pre- 
sentable. 

" But you didn't say how soon." 

" That would have been indelicate." 

" Well, how soon ? " 

" When do you wish it ?" 

*• Next month." 

" Heavens, how slow you are. I thought of 
course you'd say next week. Well, I'm willing, 
only I'd rather not elope." 
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" Oh, of course not," acceded Hazard piously. 
" We can cable your dad for his permission and 
blessing. Then it won't be an elopement" 

" There's aunt and Mudge too." 

" That's so." Hazard looked a trifle wan at Hie 
thought of bringing round so much conservative 
family. " Can't we wait about saying anything to 
them till they get back to America, and then cable 
the whole family at once ? " 

" Yes, perhaps that's better, for though I know 
they both like you and would approve of you, still, 
aunt might see insuperable objections to a hasty 
marriage." 

" Then we can sail home together, dearie," an- 
nounced Hazard delightedly. 

" Fine. I can't afford a big wedding and I hate 
a medium-sized one so I think one of those small, 
justice- of- the-peace effects will be very sulphitic and 
attractive," 

" You're a girl after my own heart I — —" 

"I thought you were after mine," said Sally. 
" But if you're going to be seasick I refuse to sail 
home with you," she warned unkindly. 

" I promise not to. I'll get a de luxe room on 
the very biggest liner afloat from Italy, and then 
I'm sure there won't be any motion, and I shan't be 
sick a moment" 

" All right But if you are we get a divorce by 
Marconi or immediately on landing, for my senti- 
ments can stand the strain of anything but that." 

" Agreed. Now for heaven's sake, let me kiss 
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you. I haven't for at least five minutes and for 
once I will be grasping," and he caught her up into 
his arms. 

" You're so awfully demonstrative," Sally mur- 
mured. " Do let me go." 

" Don't you like the way I make love to you as 
well as the way Delfini did ? " he asked, with happy 
confidence in her answer. 

" No, you lobster, not nearly," said Sara, and 
they laughed together like two joyous children. 

" You will always keep a man guessing to the 
end of time, won't you, little girl ? " Hazard was 
proud of her accomplishments in being tantalizing 
as well as in being everything else she was. 

" Now, really, I must go to my room." 

" Do you expect to find it ? " 

" No, but I must make the attempt. Aunt Cor- 
nelia will be wondering where I am." 

" Do you know where I am ? " 

" In the seventh heaven, of course, if you're at 
all what a self-respecting lover ought to be." 

" Qever girl. Sweetheart, how did you know ? " 
Then taking her hand he swung her up the spiral 
staircase, and throwing him a smile and a good-night 
Idsd she ran off in search of her room. 



FORCED TO A CONCLUSION 

MRS. MEADE entered her room at the 
Riccioli hastily and handed a cablegram 
to Stella who had just arrived. The girl 
read the few words, stupefied : 

" ' Fttiancial crash. Everything gone. Can send 
no more money. When things here are dosed up 
shall join you and continue business in Milan. Keep 
up courage. Meade.' " 

The last words touched the girl as much as the 
others astounded her. No matter what happened 
her father's thought was always for them. 

The paper fluttered to the fioor and Stella stepped 
over to her mother who had thrown herself pros- 
trate on the bed in a storm of tears that seemed to 
tear through to the very limits of her frail, frivolous 
body. In this moment she was facing the loss of 
all that made up life for her, its background, its 
for^p-ound, all of it Stella looked at her and 
realized that without the whole paraphernalia of 
material things that money could buy she could 
not picture her mother. They had been so long 
woven into the woof of the little lady's personality 
that Stella almost feared that now it would unravel 
and fall to pieces before her very eyes. While she 
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exulted in the greatness which she knew her father 
would show at such a crisis she dreaded to have re- 
vealed the smallness of her mother. 

" Don't cry so hard, Mammina darling," she 
urged in a soothing voice. " When father comes 
we can go to the Villa Rosa and live on simply and 
happily. You see both ends of the business have 
not failed." 

" But the New York end has," moaned Mrs. 
Meade, ■■ and that means that we can never go 
back, and oh, how I did adore my life in New 
York." Stella smiled slightly, remembering that 
there had never been a day since she could re- 
member when her mother had seemed happy or 
satisfied. " What," Mrs. Meade cried, " can existence 
in a run-down villa on a stupid, obscure lake be 
compared with all we have been used to having in 
New York ? " 

" But, mother, you lived there once for a long time 
and were content, so why not again ? " 

" But that was just after my marriage when a girl 
is young and enthusiastic and thinks that anything 
is perfect as long as she can be with her husband." 

"Well, doesn't that feeling last?*' Stella was 
patting her mother's faultlessly marcelled hair and 
staring off into space with an anxious gaze. She 
had such high ideals for marriage. Was her mother 
going to demolish some or them now by one of her 
random remarks that seemed so slight yet struck so 
deep ? " Doesn't that feeling last always ? " she re- 
peated, numbly. 
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" Dear me no,^ — at least, not in that form. Of 
course I'm devoted to Gus; but as for my life — that 
is a composite of so many things and is just tx>und 
up with the atmosphere of New York. Why, 
ciiild, there is nothing like the fascination of that 
dty. It is the very breath of my body. Without 
it I shall simply shrivel up and die." The American 
Neurotic was speaking. 

" Of course we shall miss our friends and home," 
Stella reflected. 

" Not only that. You don't seem to realize that 
for ages back mine has been one of the leading New 
York families, and now to have an O'Neil com- 
promised and her husband discredited, — oh, it is too 
intolerable." Mrs. Meade clasped her small blue- 
veined hands together in a paroxysm of wounded 
pride and vanity. 

Stella simply looked at her. This delicate creature, 
so endowed by nature, so preserved by art, — but that 
was the exterior ; and the soul, what and where was 
that ? Had art struck through from the surface to 
nature and artificialized and devitalized that too ? 
Was the soul perhaps as much an exquisite, shallow 
shell as the body? It was beginning to seem so. 
While the girl could think of nothing but her father 
in his tremendous ordeal his wife could think only 
of herself. 

Stella had nothing more to say. The revelation 
that she had always dimly dreaded had come. Her' 
mother was as petty as her father was great ; the one 
on as small a scale as the other was large. She 
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sighed, and went to get another handkerchief for 
Mrs. Meade. 

When Stella went down to dinner that night she 
stopped to look over some rare laces that were 
being presented for sale in the pension parlour. 
They were the work of the Waldensian Lace School 
at Serra. With the showman was another man, 
keeping track of the sales and doing the clerical part 
of the transactions. Stella immediately recognized 
the latter as Smyth whom she had not seen since 
Pompeii. His manner had such a new flavour of 
self-respect that it was hard to realize him to be the 
cringing parasite of a few weeks before. It would 
have seemed inexplicable had Stella not known that 
the influence at work in his life was John Reeve. 
Was there anything which that man might not ac- 
complish for others when he once willed to do so ? 

Stella now heard a lady ordering a lunch cloth 
like one a friend had just bought. The salesman 
explained that it would be impossible to fill an 
order for such a \axgc filet piece for some months on 
account of the absence of their hcadwoman for the 
summer. The lady was much annoyed, the man 
regretful. But Stella, standing by, looked atten- 
tive. 

After Mrs. Meade's first tempest of feeling the 
two had gone over their accounts. The result was 
.an uncomfortable discovery — namely that when they 
had paid all the enormous bills which Mrs. Meade 
had contracted with modistes, jewellers and sellers 
of antiques, their means would be very limited. And 
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they could call oa Meade for no more till his arrival 
in Italy, months hence. 

Mis. Meade had gone to bed sick and faint at the 
prospect of having to economize strictly, while Stella, 
with hard-won tranquillity and aplomb, had come 
down to dinner as usual. Upon her lay the burden 
of taking the initiative and on the way down>stairs 
she had been revolving in her mind some plan which 
would provide them with a quiet place not far away 
in which to remain for a time, and in which they 
might live on their scant allowance. 

Smyth, on his return to Serra, was a third time 
acting in the capacity of " bearer," for he bore a note 
from Stella to Reeve. 



■■■ 



WT THE MANDOLFOS' 

SERRA was an ancient town in the heart of the 
Apennines, supposed to have been founded by 
the Sabines, a quaint place full of old-world 
charm. Here the more humble inhabitants lived in 
the valley that many miles away merged broadly 
into the Roman Campagna, and the more wealthy 
occupied villas on the wooded hills about, and en- 
joyed the clarity of the high air and the coolness of 
the plunging brooks. Years before Upper Serra had 
been a favourite resort of Italian invalids, Romans 
and others, who found a joy in its woods and water 
and 3 convenience in its proximity to Rome. But 
now it had lost its vogue and few came. 

It was in the valley in tlie midst of the populous 
poor district that the Waldenses had established an 
important mission station, and here it was that Reeve 
worked day and night in behalf of the cause in 
which he so thoroughly believed. He had numer- 
ous friends in the villas but his time he did not con- 
sider his own to waste with the congenial idlers of the 
bills. Rather it belonged to the workers of the 
plain, and to them he gave it freely and fully. 

Not many days from the time that Reeve received 

Stella's letter mother and daughter were delightfully 

installed at the Mandolfos'. These were gentlefolk 

993 
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of Upper Serra who possessed not only a title but 
innate distinction. Nevertheless having few material 
possessions they were glad to take into their house- 
hold the two Americans and to receive from them a 
fair remuneration for the hospitality of their home. 
It had been a favour to Reeve, to whom they were 
devoted, and so they did it. 

The Meades were now sharing the frugal, gracious 
Ufe of the household and once more, as in her child 
days, Stella was absorbing pure Italian. Mrs. Meade 
was quite willing to remain in this lovely villa in 
the hill portion of the town where she found the air 
invigorating and the people " simpatica." Stella, 
however, went down into the valley often and made 
her friends among the poor, bringing them what 
cheer she might by her kindly ministrations and the 
gentle comfort of her presence. In this way she was 
coming to know Italians of Italy and in knowing them 
to love them, even to the humblest For if not al- 
ways honest and upright they were unfailingly cour- 
teous, generous, grateful and affectionate in their 
artless way ; a way which repels uncosmopolitan 
Americans who recognize as virtues only those which 
they themselves possess and who do not see that 
though those of the Italian nature are different they 
are not less admirable. 

One late July afternoon Mrs. Meade and Stella 
sat in their room at the villa. The former was plan- 
ning out a Florentine design which would later be sent 
down to the mission lace school to be executed. Thus 
the loss of the head woman was in a way supplied and 
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Mrs. Meade was able to keep her mind off her 
calamity by engaging in the art she most loved. 
Also it helped out their meagre allowance. 

Stella was reading " Cavour " but she stopped now 
and allowed her glance to rest idly on what she saw 
about her. The place was large, bare and high- 
ceiled with dull plaster walls frescoed in red figures 
and a floor of brick tiUng of an odd pattern, spot- 
lessly clean. On the walls hung portraits of Man- 
dolfos of many generations, keen, intelligent faces, 
some of them with the Jewish cast of feature so often 
seen among modem Romans. 

The atmosphere within the room had a cool, stony 
stillness while without the afternoon air was flowing 
up, sun-laden, from the valley. Throughout the 
room there was a vague odour of dry lavender from 
the bundle of " spindi " which Stella had that day 
bought from a poor woman. The whole place was 
- typically Italian and Stella, so American in every 
fibre, felt herself in sharp contrast to her surround- 
ings, yet singularly harmonious with them. As she 
sat there now she was thinking of the Waldcnsian 
work of which she was seeing so much in these days. 
More and more did it appeal to her, this fervent ef- 
fective activity among those of all classes who were 
groping towards a religion more sane, more spiritual 
than any they bad yet known. The possibilities 
and breadth of the movement, born on Italian soil 
and furthered by native workers, thrilled Stella and 
filled her with the desire to throw in her lot along 
with the rest and, like Reeve, to work for God and 
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the Italians. But her future was dim to her just now 
and she found herself almost indifferent to what to- 
morrow would bring forth. She was finding to-day 
so very serene and satisfying. 

" Mr. Reeve certainly is a delightful fellow," Mrs. 
Meade now remarked as though reading her thought. 
" We have never heard a thing about his wife yet 
and I'm beginning to be convinced that he is a 
divorce." 

" Why not a widower ? " queried Stella. 

" Because there is such a pall of silence over the 
whole matter that I feel there is something disagree- 
able in connection with it, and I find I can usually 
trust my intuitions. Why don't you ask some one 
straight out about it ? " 

" I've tried to three or four times, and then some- 
thing always holds me back." 

" I can see by your indifference that you like him 
greatly." Mi^. Meade shot one of hershrewd glances 
across at her daughter. 

The girl flushed. 

" Of course I like him. But you can't allow your- 
self to like a married man very hard, can you ? " 

Mrs. Meade did not reply. 

That same day in a conversation with Reeve it 
came out that by his wife he merely meant his 
collie chum with whom he had had bachelors' quar- 
ters from the time they were graduated on until 
Reeve went to Italy. Thus he had clung to the old 
college term and it was to him Reeve referred that 
day in Rome. 
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That night on thinking the whole thing over Stella 
saw that the situation was now likely to prove awk- 
ward. Unconscious of his eligibility she had been 
perfectly free with him since coming here, and it was 
only the fact that he was married which had made 
her think that she could ask Reeve to help her 
mother and her to settle down at Serra while waiting 
for Meade's coming. 

It was likely that he had wondered at her for en- 
deavouring to come where she would so surely be 
thrown with him. Also it was probable that both 
had been laid open to criticism among the people of 
hill and valley who were neither above nor beneath 
enjoying gossip about so notable a personage in the 
town as Reeve, the popular young American. Then 
came a thought of Don Ogglietti, Reeve's bitter 
enemy, whom she had now and again encountered 
and who repelled her more all the time. Might he 
not use against Reeve the fact that a Signorina who 
had known him before and been seen with him in a 
cafe in Rome had suddenly appeared tn Serra and 
was nowadays seen with him o^en ? Might he even 
now be sowing hints and dropping innuendoes that 
would hurt both Reeve and her ? At this the girl 
felt herself grow scarlet Why had she and Sara 
kept forgetting to ask Harper about Reeve's wife, in 
Florence? Otherwise they would have found out 
the truth and she and her mother would have been 
saved an embarrassing situation. 
. Why had circumstances taken this twist ? 

Yet in her heart she was glad that they had, for it 
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had brought her near Reeve. He was so much a 
man. She was made strong and joyous and refreshed 
by his presence, and their intercourse of these few 
days had been very simple and natural and sweet to 
them both. Now she must be self-conscious and un- 
natural. 

With a fling of anger at Fate she dismissed the 
matter from her mind, but from that time on she 
pursued one of those carefully matured policies that 
maidens so often have to adopt against their will for 
the sake of the other person. The thing to be de- 
plored is that the other person, generally a man, 
seldom sees the point and takes it all as personal to 
himself. 

So it was with Reeve who had exactly the intelli- 
gence and perception on such delicate matters as the 
average Anglo-Saxon, though with the more subtle 
Latin it could never happen ; his intuitivencss would 
save him from being thus obtuse. 

As it became marked that Stella avoided him, 
Reeve decided that he bored her and' drew off im- 
mediately with internal wrath and a sense of hurt, 
but with a brave mask of external indifference. 

Hence as the result of a tactful policy two people 
were made miserable, whereas each supposed ttie 
other content. So much do we mortals sacrifice to 
that " monster Custom," with its numerous progeny 
" Appearances." 

The first weeks in August passed by and the heat 
intensified. In the hills it was cool and airy and 
tltose in the villas lived in roof-gardens and in court- 
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yards, suffering not at all. But down in the valley 
the sun waxed hot and hotter, the plain became 
scorched and sterile and Serra grew ever more 
angrily parched and thirsty. Days they were when 
the workers panted and fell prostrate at their work 
in shop and field, when even to breathe became a 
burden, and desire Tailed. 



XXVIII 
A LITTLE DEVOTEE 

GRAZIA GHEZZO let fall the crimson cur- 
tain and walked along the echoing spaces 
of the church, the one Catholic edifice in 
Serra. Mass was being said and the girl stepped 
quickly to the spot where her neighbours were huddled 
together in conscientious worship, and there dropped 
on her knees. 

The place was frigid and sombre with a restrained 
religious intensity pervasive, an atmosphere that 
seems to exert a species of hypnosis over certain 
minds. The chancel before which the Italian girl 
knelt with such ardour was a sanctuary of sensuous 
delight. From above came a dim, mosaic light, 
greens and reds and terra-cottas cast from the single 
stained-gtass window. Below in the gloom hung 
censers of beaten brass emitting wreaths of incense in 
plumy evanescence. Tall tapers stood at intervals, 
their shifty brilliance deepening the shadows beyond. 

Before the high altar was a stout priest in canary- 
coloured vestments, making constant genuflections 
and intoning a murmuring plaint to Maria with the 
kneeling people muttering after him in fragmentary 
petition for leniency towards sin. Instantly Grazia 
became a part of the scene, her brun face awe-frosted 
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by the solemnity of the moment and her desire to be 
forgiven for all past errors. On she prayed, mechan- 
ically with the rest, her eyes fixed upon a wax image 
of the Virgin that adorned the altar. Itstood among 
various utensils of religion and was loaded with 
spangled robes and decorated with gilt and silver 
hearts, the trumpery of the Faithful. 

Grazia kneeling there could think of no iof^g'e sin 
she had ever committed. Still her mother and the 
Padre, Don Ogglietti, had told her that she was 
wicked and must pray for her soul, so she knew it to 
be true. Now as she knelt on the battered wooden 
Prie-Dieu her knees ached and her body was stiflT and 
cramped. She wished she dared rise and leave the 
church. But no, she was late to Mass already and it 
would never do. Somehow the Padre would divine 
it, though she could never tell how, for he seemed 
to be deep in his prayers. He would, however, and 
then she would have to pay penance. Often it was 
Pater Nosters and Aves without end ; ollener it was 
money for the poor, though how any one could be 
poorer than they she might not imagine, for money 
came so hard now that the pap^h was dead and the 
mamma must work all day in the fields. If it were 
not for that paid by Signor Reeve for his room they 
would long ago have died of starvation. 

As her thought reached this point she felt her face 
flush. Would Don Ogglietti realize it and reprimand 
her for it afterwards ? She was not sure. She was 
only conscious that he seemed to have a superhuman 
power of reading her poor, throbbing heart. The 
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last day in the confessional he had forced her to ac- 
knowledge that she woisbipped Signor Reeve much, 
oh, very much. More than Maria Vergine or even 
God Himself. When he had heard that he bad 
-' grown furious knd frightened her so with his threats 
that she bad cowered down trembling against the 
boards of the confessional box, and grasped tightly 
the little grating to keep herself from falling in a 
faint, so great was her fear. 

Then he had sent her home with the assurance of 
eternal punishment by bell-fire if she did not mend 
her ways and cast the American infidel out of her 
heart But how could she when he was so good 
and beneficent to all the poor in Serra ? Every girl 
at the Valdese lace school thought him wonderful. 
If her mother would but let her work there too I 
Many of the Catholic girb did, so why not she? 
But the Padre had been consulted and forbidden it, 
saying that she might turn Protestant if she came 
under the influence of those Valdesi. That had 
ended it When she went to bed that night she had 
cried herself to sleep. For had not her two best 
friends, Ztlla and Rosina, Catholics both, gone into 
the lace-tnaking? And now they had good pay and 
short hours and loved their work. While she wielded 
a hot iron the whole day long and pressed out 
clothes at the Lavanderia and when night came had 
nothing to show for it but a few soldi. Then she 
would creep home, aching and weary, to get supper 
for the mamma who returned from the fields later, 
more tired even than she. And then another supper 
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later still for Sigoor Reeve. But that she was glad 
to do for she cared so for him. One day she was 
washing the tiling of his room and had asked timidly 
if he were not afraid of God. He had said " no," — 
that his was a God not of wrath but of love. She 
wished she had a God tike that. 

Day in and day out she strove to be acceptable to 
the Virgin, and always she was praying and implor- 
ing and kissing her feet. Yet ever she was pursued 
by fear; fear personified by the Padre with his fat 
body and angry little eyes and his threats of ever- 
lasting torture and vengeance. Ob, it was a terrible 
life I 

Mass was at an end and Grazia rose abruptly with 
the others, long strings of pain trailing through her 
body and little threads of ache running out from her 
knees. She left with the others, dipping her finger 
in the stale, ill-smelling holy water as she passed 
the font, and crossing her thin chest piously. Then 
she drew her black shawl about her, for it was a 
festa (hence the High Mass and the women in black 
shawb), and hurried down the hilt. 

As the church was only half-way up the ascent to 
Upper Serra she soon reached the valley and hastened 
along the narrow streets towards her home, in the 
hottest part of the town. The houses were of a 
dull, yellowish stucco, scarred and wasted by age 
and seared by the sun, with only the relief of a dart 
of colour here and there from the geraniums in some 
tiny window box. 

Dust lay thick in the road and the few donkeys 
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dragged themselves along wearily, their mousy 
hides flecked with perspiration, while their masters, 
lagging behind, looked as bedraggled and disheart- 
ened as themselves. 

It was towards evening. Now and again there 
would be 3 vista of some ^eare bit through a door- 
way. The father cooking the frugal polenta over a 
brazier of coals and playing witli three or four 
bambini, the mother sitting near, fanning the flame 
into life in primitive fashion while she nursed the 
youngest child. 

It was all just as it had been a century ago ; as it 
had been the seventeen years of Grazia's life, so she 
scarcely noticed it, passing on in the direction of her 
own house. 

She had now reached the centre of the town, 
marked by an ancient fountain, surrounded by 
women, healthy contadine, with shapely copper jars 
balanced on their heads, returning to their arid 
homes with the pure spring water from the near-by 
hills. Grazia nodded to them and they smiled at 
her, for all loved Grazia. She was a girl with gentle, 
gloom-brown eyes, bronze hair and a clear brunette 
skin. Hers was not their hardy, peasant type of 
beauty. Instead there was about it something of 
the spirituelle, fawn-Uke, illusive. But she was not 
only beautiful ; she was always sweet to all from 
the oldest to the youngest and that had endeared 
her deeply to the heart of the simple folk of Serra. 
She was thin, often wan, and old for her years from 
work and worry and lack of food, yet she would 
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share her last crumb of " pane " with another if need 
were, and they all knew it. So now they murmured 
a blessing on her as she passed and smiled to each 
other significantly. Among them she was known as 
" the little brown saint." 

As Grazia made a sudden turn in the road she met 
Stella Meade and the two girls greeted each other 
warmly. In Stella's hand there was a tangle of late 
yellow roses which she gave to Grazia. 

"For me, Signorina?" questioned the girl, press- 
ing her firm red lips upon the petals of Rrst one 
rose, then another, with a worshipping gesture. 
" Ah, you are too kind," she cried, in an ecstasy of 
gratitude, adding with an anxious lift of the brows 
as she chose out one perfect rose, " Ecco — a rose for 
the Signore ? Is it not so t " 

" For Signor Reeve?" 

" Si, Signorina, if I but may. He is so grazioso 
and has little." 

"WhyhasheUtUe?" 

" Because he give everything away to the Pov- 
erini," sighed the girl in her pretty, hesitant English 
that she had picked up from Reeve. " And always 
he does work and work." 

"Too much?" 

" Truly too much. The eyes at night do look so 
tired, so tired. Oh, he is a saint, — that man. Un 
santo di Dio," and she inclined her bead reverently 
as she spoke that awful name. " Now a rivederla, 
cara Signorina." 

" A rose for the Stgnore," whispered Stella to her- 
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self, watching the girl wbtfully as she passed down 
the road. "And in another moment she will see 
him ; she always seeshim every day. Fortunate child. 
But she says he is often tired, so tired. Oh, to be 
able to bring him rest." 

It was with a pang at her heart that she ascended 
the steep Via Bianca, thus named from its powdery, 
dust-white surface. Up she climbed, up and up till 
she had left the heat of the plain behind, like a for- 
gotten, burning memory and was entering the pines 
which swayed their fri^rance out on the air to her. 
Only a single bird's note stabbed the nearer stillness 
while the farther silence was rendered vibrant by the 
roar of a cascade hidden deep in some remote forest 
of tlie Apennines. 

She reached the summit of the hill and stepped 
into the courtyard of the Mandolfo villa. 
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LATE that evening Stella was summoned dowa 
to the door to speak with a visitor who came 
with an urgent message. Wondering much 
who it might be she crossed the courtyard to the 
heavy door with its iron spikes on the top, reaching 
up beyond the height of the wall out of which it was 
cut and from which hung a wire attached to the bell 
outside. She noted this and the escutcheon or the 
Count unconsciously, as people notice details, when 
a sense of foreboding is upon them. The bi^ bolts 
were left drawn and she had only to pull back the 
massive door. Before it stood a figure wrapped close 
in a dark shawl. It was Grazia Ghezzo and she held 
up a decrepit old lantern that she might see who 
opened to her. It cast a vague, trembling light over 
the oval of her face, pallid now from some inner ten- 
sion, the eyes peering out apprehensively, the mouth 
shut hard as though on some vast determination. 

" It is the Signorina," she cried with a gasp of 
relief. 

" What is it ? " Stella saw by her looks and man- 
ner that something was wrong and she felt presenti- 
ment of evil strengthening within her. " Has any- 
thing happened ? " 
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" The Signore," murmured Grazia, 

" Tell me quick, has anything happened to him ? " 
Stella grasped the girl's arm. 

" Not yet, but something may," Grazia replied 
dropping into rapid Italian that Stella could not 
wholly understand. " That is why I am come," 

" Explain, child." 

" It is this way. To-night the Fadre called on the 
mamma. I was in the bedroom, sleeping, they 
thought, and the Signore was out. So they spoke 
freely." 

" Yes, yes, go on." Stella gripped the lantern, for 
it was shaking so in Grazia's hand that she could 
hardly distinguish her face by its fugitive light and 
without the facial expression she could not gather the 
story, rehearsed in Italian. 

" Their talk was of the Signore and the growing 
power of the Valdese movement. — How it is taking 
bold on the girls in the lace school and reaching 
their families and spreading through the town and 
far beyond, for they say there are like missions of 
like faith in many towns of Italia and Svizzera. 
The Padre hates all the workers, but, though he is an 
American, Signor Reeve is gaining the most notice- 
able influence over the hearts and souls of the people, 
and so the Padre dreads him most." Grazia paused 
for breath and then plunged on. " Besides he has 
been the most open in his opposition to many acts of 
Don Ogglietti and that has infuriated him and other 
Romanists over whom he has sway. One of these is 
the mamma. So she and he are planning something 
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against him. Just what I do not know, — it was 
whispered so low that I might not follow, but what- 
ever it is it will happen on the coming festa day." 

" And when is that?" queried Stella in a strained 
voice not her own. 

" Next Tuesday, the eighth of September, one 
week from now, the day of La Nativiti di Maria 
Vergine. That is when all the loyal Catholics are 
gathered together and feeling runs high. There is 
indeed nothing which the Padre is not capable of 
conceiving and having carried out when once his 
hatred is aroused, for I declare to you, Signorina," 
and she leaned close to Stella's ear, " and I cannot 
help it if I be struck dead for saying it, that priest is 
a bad, evil man ! " 

She straightened herself then and stood rigid as 
though to meet a bolt shot down from heaven to 
strike her dead. Stella could not but smile at the 
superstitious little thing, so much a child, the solemn 
eyes so full of fright, the mouth so quivering. 

" But doesn't your mother receive money from the 
Signore ? " 

" Yes, much money for one poor stifling room up 
under the eaves." 

" Then why should she wish to have him out of 
the way ? " 

Grazia grew crimson. 

" It is not easy for me to explain, Signoiina, but 
the mamma thinks that I care too much for the 
Signore." 

" Care too much ? " echoed Stella in amaze. 
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" Yes, that is, that I worship him too hard," 
elucidated the girl naively. ' " That he may be able 
to draw me away from our reHgion without himself 
trying, and that would break the mamma's heart, for 
her work and her religion are all her life. So though 
wc may starve after his room money is gone she 
desires him to go. It is more than all that she fears 
the Padre, and since that is what be thinks best she 
dare not think otherwise." 

" This is horrible." Stella was overwhelmed by 
the depths into which she was sinking. " What can 
I do, Piccola ? " she asked helplessly. 

" Get Signor Reeve away from Serra for that day. 
I cannot do it in a way that will not make him sus- 
pect and be unwilling to go. If I tell him the truth 
he will laugh it ofTas he has other times when I have 
tried to warn him of danger from Don OgglJetti. 
But you are intelligent and you are his friend and 
surely you will find a way of doing it that will not 
make him suspect. It is for you to do," she added 
with conviction. " I have done what I might in com- 
ing to tell you to-night and it was not easy to come 
so far, so far, all in the dark which I fear so much," 
and she shivered. " But I did it because I would do 
anything for the Signore. Now it is with you to 
save him. Will you ? " 

" t will do what I can," affirmed Stella, become 
reposeful on a sudden. She had thought of Sara 
and Harper and their approaching wedding and 
realized that there was perhaps a means of effect- 
ing the necessary end. " Trust me. Tc^ether, Pic- 
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cola, we will not let anything happen to him, will 
we ? " 

" For we both worship him, is it not so ? " ventured 
Grazia sweetly. " At least / do," for the other did 
not respond. " And you, — ^you do not ? " 

" Buona notte," was Stella's evasive reply, and 
handing the girl back her lantern she closed and 
bolted the door. 

<' How strange it is that she does not woishtp 
him," Grazia mused, as she turned into the dim, de- 
scending stretch of the Via Bianca. " But she is a 
Signorina Americana and no doubt they are different. 
But I — I adore him," and she smiled to herself in the 
dark. 

Then with a rapid step, the lantern swinging back 
and forth in the even rhythm of her movement, she 
tripped along over the shadows and followed the road 
down into the haggard valley. 



XXX 
"Our ON THE TRAIL AGAIN" 

THE following Thursday Reeve received this 
telegram : 
" ■ Come along and be my best man. 
Sally and I want you to bat with us for five days be- 
fore wedding. Van Slyck and you will be our only 
witnesses so come or I shall slay you. Letter fol- 
lows. Hazard.' " 

" I'm glad Hap can afford tel^rams a yard long," 
laughed Reeve as he sat in his dreary little room at the 
Ghezzos'. " I almost think I'll do it I could cover 
that business in Genoa I've been putting off, and it 
would do Hap a good turn. Incidentally I might get a 
rest out of it and I'll admit I'm about at the end 
of my rope." He glanced at a mirror across from 
him and noted with disgust the shadowy blots under 
his eyes and the grim, worn grip of the mouth. 
" Ves, by Jove, I'll go. Hurray I " and he shied a 
boot at the clothes-press in his enthusiasm. " To 
quit work, and play about with those dear American 
kids for a while, — what a joy to a tired old bachelor 
like myself." He was seen smiling clandestinely at 
his work throughout the day and hts colleagues 
wondered what had happened to John Reeve, 

One week later Sara Chase and Harper Hazard 
313 
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were united in marri^e at an Anglican Church in 
Genoa with Reeve as best man and Mrs. Van Slyck 
giving the bride away. 

When the ceremony was over they stood ■together 
in the church porch saying " good-bye " to Mrs. Van 
Slyck who had acted as chaperon and good angel to 
the two for the last weeks. The kind lady purred 
over Sara like a prosperous pussy, and gave her 
plump litde nudges and meaning twinkles as she im- 
parted the fact that she had ordered her husband to 
present them with an Electric as her wedding present, 
when they reached America. She turned now to 
Hazard saying warningly : 

" I advise you to be your own chaufieur if you 
don't wbh to see your wife carried off by some other 
man before your very eyes," and they laughed to- 
gether over that old incident which had been the 
means of first making Miss Chase and her neighbour 
friends. 

Then with a final dash at Sally the good lady en- 
veloped her in an ample, affectionate hug. There- 
upon the three took the carriage for the steamer, 
leaving her waving to them, the tears rolling fast 
down her comely face. 

An hour later they stood talking on the deck of 
the Baltic. 

"Not much like the ^nf^n, is it?" commented 
Hazard, glancing along the enormous decks with 
their galaxy of hurrying stewards and swarms of 
shrill-voiced American tourists, jostling and crowding 
each other. 
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" But what do we care ? " smiled Sara. She wore 
a smart dark blue suit and a big straw hat completely 
covered with foi^et-me-nots that set off her fair hair 
and pink-and-white tints to distraction. Her whole 
face and figure breathed such radiant happiness that 
both men found it iiard to keep their eyes ofT any- 
thing so irresistibly pretty. 

" Remember, my children," admonished Reeve, 
" that you are starting out on the voyage of life on 
a White Star Liner and must live up to your sur- 
roundings." 

" This ship has lots more style than the good old 
Venesia," said Sally, " but I'm sure I couldn't have a 
better time than I did then. Could you, Happy ? " 
and she smiled teasingly. 

" I'm afraid I could. Say, I hope to goodness 
there's no Italian Royal Commissioner on board." 
Hazard was struck with the terror of a sudden 
thought. 

" And if there is I trust for your peace of mind 
that it's not Delfini," Reeve laughed. 

" Heavens, I hope not," growled the groom. 

" Are you still jealous, silly, now that you've got 
me ? " questioned Sara. 

" As long as you're so infernally attractive I shall 
continue to be." 

" Which means always," affirmed Reeve, making 
a bow to the bride who received the compliment 
with a blush. " But one enjoys that exquisite feel- 
ing of uncertainty," philosophized the bachelor. 
" It lends such piquancy to existence." 
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" Better many. Jack. It's the only thing," said 
Harper. 

" It seems to be. Did you know that Delfini is 
married ? " 

" No, is he really ? " exclaimed Sally, in surprise 
backed by mild disappointment " Tell me every 
word." 

*■ I know nothing about it except that in his last 
letter he said that he had been promoted to the grade 
of captain, and had married." 

"Was that all?" 

" Every bit It didn't seem to have made much 
impression on him," observed Reeve drily. " It 
was one of those arranged marriages,' I suppose. 
Delfini writes a clever letter and has told me 
many interesting things about his travels since we 
parted. He certainly is a charming fellow." 

" He was devoted to you, I know," mused Sally. 
" I think it's fine that you have kept in touch. 
How strange it seems to think that he and I are 
both married." 

" And the best of it is that you aren't married to 
each other," sighed Hazard, with a chuckle of 
content " You don't know how safe and cozy it 
makes me feel to hear that he is off the list, and 
to know that I have been the means of taking you 
off it too. Still," he added with suspicion, " doubt- 
less there's danger yet, for I suppose there's another 
of those Dago Commissioners on board this ship, 
and he may prove to be of the same fascinating 
variety." 
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" Don't worry," laughed Sara. " I've seen him 
already and he's a greasy little Italian with a moist 
eye and a mustache not under control." 

" Then I guess you're safe, Hap," smiled Reeve 
as he looked at the clean-cut fellow before him. 
" Altogether you two are a mighty delightful pair, 
and I hate to lose you out of my sight." 

" Will you stay on here many years longer ? " 

" Yes. There's much work to be done and I 
must do what I can. I consider Italy my vocation, 
you know." 

" Give our love to the Meadcs." Sara was already 
adopting the editorial " we " of newly married life. 
•' How I do hate to leave Star." 

" I don't, doubt it, but you can't have all the 
attractive American girls in America. I want one 
or two of them over here to keep me company." 

" We couldn't leave you a more perfect American 
than Stella," said Hazard. 

" I realize that. Well, I mustn't hang about any 
longer and make a third person. Take my loyalty 
back to the United States." 

"And your love?" Sally looked up into his 
face with a roguish twinkle. " Shall we take back 
your love, or leave you to do as you like with that ? " 

" Leave that to me," enjoined Reeve. 

" But don't go and many an Italian lady." 

" I won't." 

"And do come back and marry an American 
prl." 

"Why come back to marry her?" Hazard 
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turned on Reeve one of his humorous, gooseberty 
glances. 

" Why marry her ? " laughed Reeve. 

" Oh, come off. We know you're in love with 
Stella, Jack, old sport, so why not own up to it ? " 

" If you'd said I bore her you'd have struck 
nearer the truth." Reeve spoke with bitterness, 
flushing. 

The other two opened their eyes, and unable to 
control her surprise, Sara said : 

" What has happened 7 Aren't you and Star 
friends any more?" 

" No, we're acquaintances now," replied Reeve 
coldly. 

Harper drew a long whistle and Sally looked per- 
plexed. 

" Don't you worry about it, little Miss Sara. I'm 
used to havii^ things not go my way in this world 
and I think I'll stand it I can always work, you 
know, even if I can't marry the girl I'd like to." 
Reeve's smile was a weary travesty of itself. 

" Well, all I can say is that when things get fixed 
up again, as they sure will in time, I shall bless you 
both the way you've blessed us." Hazard looked 
into his friend's face with devoted sincerity. 

« God bless you both," said Reeve, clasping a 
hand of each. " All health and happiness go 
with you, always. Good luck and good-bye," and 
he was gone. 

Ten minutes later he was on the wharf looking up 
at them. 
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" They deserve the best that heaven can give," 
he thought " How dull Italy will seem without 
their funny little scraps," for at that point Sally 
had thrown him a kiss and Hazard had pretended 
to grow very angry. Then they all smiled at each 
other across the intervening height and space. 

" Pretty child that she is," Reeve meditated, 
studying Sara's daln^ figure and charming face. 
" She will make Harper happy, I'm convinced 
of it She may be a flirt, but it's as natural to her 
as breathing and her heart is true blue just the 
same." 

He turned away with a sudden, overpowering 
sense of homesickness, and a sigh as he thought 
of a certain girl Then he made his way along the 
cluttered wharf and returned to his hotel. 

Meanwhile Sara was saying to Hazard : 

" What a gorgeous soul he is." 

" Never saw such a man in my life." Hazard spoke 
with feeling. " Why, there isn't a man in the land 
to whom Jack Reeve is not superior, myself included. 
And yet you love me and not him ! " 

" ' Wonderful, most wonderful,' " drolled Sally. 
" You shan't say I don't love him, for I do. I think 
he's one trump and I don't see what can have hap- 
pened between him and Star." 

" Nor I. It's a confounded shame. Reeve's aw- 
fully proud and when he once gets an idea that he 
bores a person (though he never did really in his 
life), no power on earth can make him put himself in 
his or her way again. I tell you he's been every- 
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thing to me this summer. Why do you know, dar- 
ling, that if it hadn't been for the encouragement he 
gave me one time back there in Naples when you 
used to give me the cold-boiled eye, I should never 
have had the courage to go on and try to win you." 

" Is that so f Then I'm fonder of him than ever." 

A short silence fell till Sara said : 

" Oh, Happy dear, it feels so funny to be all alone 
with you on this great steamer. It reminds me of 
when I was a little girl and used to play ' ship' with 
the small boy next door, who was my husband." 

" Sweet little heart, I've got you now and you're 
mine for always." 

* Always," breathed Sally. " And are you a 
happy Hazard?" 

" Happy ? I'm insane with happiness, honey," 
he cried, his round face bright with tingling joy. 

Then they both leaned close to the rail, silent a 
moment as the boat began to slip along the beautiful 
Genoese Bay. 

« Say me the words of our song, dear," whispered 
Sara. " I always think of them on the water." 

Bending close to her then. Hazard chanted them, 
low, while both gazed towards the west, out into 
which they were sailing down a broad wake of sua- 
Ught. 

•■ •Vou have beard the bdl of the off-shore wind. 
And the thresh of the deep lea nin ; 
Vou have heard the long, how long ? — how long ? 
Pnll oat OD the Trail again. 
Ha' done with the Tenti of Shem, dear lata. 
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ttn the Masons thniiigh ; 
And it'i timt lo torn on the Old Trul, Our Own Trtil, the Ont 

Trail, 
Poll out, pull out OD the Long Tnilr— the Tnil that i* •!««;■ 

New." ' 
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GIOf^^NN/ DELF/Nf S/ILUTES 

ON his return to the Grand Hotel Isotta, Reeve 
went immediately to his room. There he 
found various mail forwarded from Serra as 
he had been away almost a week. Running through 
it to see if there was anything of especial importance 
his attention was arrested by a letter addressed in the 
characteristic Italian calligraphy, obviously from a 
woman. The postmarks were Genoa, Serra, then 
Genoa again. 

Reeve could think of no one he knew in Genoa at 
present except Mrs. Van Slyck, and opening it he 
turned to the signature in some curiosity, 

" Con ossequi 

*' BiANCA Dattilo Delfini." 

Muttering the words to himself to place the name, 
Reeve read the letter rapidly, an expression of grave 
concern on his face. It was from the bride of Giovanni 
Delfini, Royal Commissioner in the Italian Govern- 
ment Marine Service. It said that in his five days ofT 
shipboard duty in Genoa her husband had gotten into 
a quarrel with another officer. Blows had followed, 
Delfini sustaining a serious wound, the other man 
going unscathed. 
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For two days now he had been lying in an inter- 
mittent delirium. Once when his mind was clear 
she had urged him to let her send for a priest, but 
not being a Romanist himself he would not hear of it. 
But he had given her the name and address of an 
American named Reeve who had been a true and 
loyal friend to him. They had no one in Genoa to 
turn to as Delfini's fellow*ofIicers sided with the other 
man who had not struck the first blow. They knew 
no one else there intimately and had no friend any- 
where whom her husband seemed to feel would be 
such a comfort and support in his hour of death as 
Reeve ; not even a member of his own family, whom 
they might have summoned from Florence. 

So she wrote pleading that he might come as soon 
as possible lest It be too late. She was sure he 
would be willing as this was the last act which any 
of Delfini's friends could ever do for him, and he 
seemed to count Reeve among them. 

The letter stated facts merely, but behind the 
meagre words there was a woman's heart-break. 

" I wonder what kind of a person she is," thought 
Reeve inconsequently, as one does when facing, on a 
sudden, some great significant fact. " What a con- 
trast this next scene will be to the one I have just 
left with Harper and Sara Chase. Thank God I can 
go to Deifini when he sends for me as I promised I 
would do that last time I saw him." 

He examined the letter and noted that through 
forwarding it was now five days since it was written. 
With a great fear that he might already be too late, 
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glad that he happened to be in Genoa instead of any- 
where else, he hurried out and taking a cab drove in 
all haste to the address given. 

He was surprised to find it an extremely humble 
Italian pensione with a cheap cafe attachment 

" Poor fellow," he mused. " I suppose wc Ameri- 
cans have no conception how poor these Italian 
government officers are." 

He was shown directly up a flight of dingy stone 
stairs to the room. The door was opened to his 
knock and he stood face to face with the Stgnora 
Detfini. It was six o'clock and candles within the 
room and without in the narrow hall were already 
lighted. By their uncertain light Reeve could see 
her only dimly, but in that moment he read her 
aright He saw her to be a Southern Italian; a 
stout young woman with stiffly coifed hair, black 
eyes with bright, button-lights, and a heavy, powdered 
face much ravaged by tears. He knew the type. 
He had often seen it around Naples. He recognized 
her to be a woman of good breeding and good life, 
but without mobility or imagination. Scarcely the 
person whom Delfini would have chosen, it would 
seem. But in these foreign marriages Reeve realized 
congeniality to be the most infrequent basis for 
union. 

A moment later he was sitting beside the bed on 
which lay Delfini, his eyes half closed, in a stupor. 
The face was as compellingly handsome as always 
only now the deep pallor gave it more dignity than 
the former brilliant colour had done. He opened his 
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eyes soon and recognized his friend with a faint 
smile of joy, his hand settling into Reeve's strong grip 
with a movement of unutterable lassitude and content. 

The Signora had passed to the far side of the bed 
and dropping on her knees had begun to tell her 
rosary with eyes fixed on her husband's face, now 
and then interrupting herself to murmur brokenly : 

■' Giovanni, marito mio, marito mJo (my hus- 
band) ; Santa Maria aiutami (help me)." 

Noting that this excited the sufferer Reeve with 
gentle authority led her out and then returned to the 
bare room, leaving her to watch alone at the closed 
door, guarding it with almost savage zeal as if against 
the dread entrance of Death. 

Reeve now shut the window that the candles 
might not 'flicker and then moved them closer to 
the bed, the better to see his friend's face. As he 
did so he noticed a telegram lying open on the table. 
In it Delfini's commanding ofRcer gave him his 
orders to sail to South America by the Re 
Umberto of La Veloce Line at noon of the fol- 
lowing day. Near this lay his wife's cigarettes, 
prayer-book and crucifix, with a bottle of amber 
Marsala hard by. Reeve smiled slightly at the in- 
congruous combination. Then his eyes moved over 
to the bed and rested on the gleaming sword lying 
at Delfini's side where he had evidently wished it, 
and then his gaze was drawn once more by the 
magnetic face of the man himself. 

There was uninterrupted silence for a time till 
Delfini, seeming to have gained strength through 
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Reeve's reposeful presence, turned towards him and* 
began to speak rapidly in Italian, anxious to tell all 
he could before his next access of fever. 

" You wer? gracious to come. It was like you, 
Signore," he said, a smile in his eyes in which his 
lips were too weak to share. " My wife " 

" She is not the Florentine of whom you spoke, is 
she ? ■■ 

" No. Later her dot proved to be insufficient and 
so I withdrew my suit." Delfini's voice was almost 
natural now and there was a flash of the old irony. 
<< This woman is from Naples and that is how it all 
came about," he went on, his face clouding as he 
glanced down at his wounded side. 

" Tell me," commanded Reeve, seeing that that 
was what he desired. 

" It was down in that miserable cafe," recounted 
Delflni slowly. " I remember now that they were 
playing ' Torna a Sorrento,' " he added, with a vague, 
reminiscent smile, "just as, just as " 

" You played it one of those last nights on board 
the Venesia" finished Reeve, to help him on with 
his story. 

" Yes." The man was grateful to have his 
thought understood. " In this cafe over our wine 
another officer and I had a discussion about my 
wife. He said that being a Neopolitan she was not 
an Italian and therefore beneath me and I had been 
a hasty fool to marry her. That made me very 
angry," he paused, tense with the memory of his 
emotion. 
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" I can imagine that it would any man. What 
then?" 

" He said more, things that were mean and false 
and malicious and I knew them to be, for my wire is 
a good woman, if not intelligent," and he smiled 
faintly at Reeve as both their tninds travelled back 
to a last talk along the Parco Margherita. 

" He said it all in a torrent of words and \f I 
was blinded by fury and the champagne and the music. 
I should not have let it anger me for I knew it to be 
just the result of jealousy that I had won Bianca 
whom he loved. But I was beside myself and could 
not stop to think. So I sprang up and drew my 
sword and struck at him once. Then on that very 
instant a thought of you, Signore, passed through 
my mind. — Of you, and what you would think of a 
gentleman who would try to kill his friend. So I 
put back my sword into the scabbard and hung my 
head for shame." A pause followed. 

" And the other man ? " asked Reeve. 

" He was not to be thus easily appeased and a mo- 
ment later he gave me my mortal wound. Ohime 
(Alas) ! " Delfini again fell silent, his lips pressed hard 
together, one hand trembling up to his forehead 
weakly to sweep back the damp hair. In his face 
there was the sternness of approaching death. 

" Can you forgive that man ? " questioned Reeve. 
" For you must." He spoke with gentle conviction. 

"Ah, yes, I can forgive him, for what of it?" 
sighed Delfini wearily. " He did but take from me 
the least of my possessions, my life, and a soldier 
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conies to look upon the loss of that as something not 
over-serious. Had he robbed me of my name in my 
profession, or my loyalty to my country, or my 
respect for myself, or my respect for my wife, or 
something as vital as these I might not forgive him. 
But my life ? " and his eyebrows went up express- 
ively. 

Reeve smiled at the point of view, so military and 
so Latin. 

" Do not go on now," he urged. " I fear it is too 
much for you." 

" But I must. These are the last words I shall ever 
speak and you must know all, for you are my friend, 
— my only friend in Genoa." Then he seemed quite 
to lose the sense of Reeve's presence and his lips be- 
gan to move slowly as he mused along the tune of a 
song. 

Reeve bent low and caught the dim words, sung in 
a voice that still possessed a peculiar quality, that of 
the cello. 

■• ■ Guards U mare come bello. 
Spin Unlo seattmeiito, 
Qune il tuo soave accento. . . .' " 

It was " Torna a Sorrento," to Delfini the song 
they had 6een playing in the cafe as he and the 
other officer were striking blindly at each other. To 
Reeve it was associated with a night on shipboard 
when he stood and looked into the eyes of a girl ; 
a girl that had seemed to him like a sword. 

Again the man was murmuring, « < E tu dici, 10 
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parto, addio.' ■ Addio,' " he repeated, endeavouring 
to recall something. " ' Addio.' That was what I 
said to the little American. And then I kissed her. 
Ah, I am glad I kissed her. It was good, vety good. 
Where is that Signorina now ? " he demanded, turn- 
ing suddenly on Reeve. 

" She has just sailed for America with her hus- 
band." 

" So. And her husband is that fine young boy, 
Signor, Signer " 

" Hazard." 

" Ecco. That is as it should be. I am glad," he 
breathed tranquilly. " They will be happy together, 
both pure, good children, both true little Americans." 

" Yes. Both true little Americans," echoed Reeve. 

" She was such a — Pretty," Delfini went on, falling 
into broken English as though speaking to the girl 
himself. ■' So simpatica. I wish her buona fortuna, 
sempre," and he smiled his old chivalrous smile. 

•' She would wish you the same," said Reeve. 

Silence fell then in which the candles flickered and 
the sword at the soldier's side flashed and Delfini's 
topaz eyes sought Reeve's face with their serene re- 
gard ; a look in which was revealed the austere love of 
men. 

" Can I ever thank my Fate enough fcr bringing 
you to me, Signore," he now continued in Italian. 
" Truly, I had studied much and I was intelligent I 
had striven hard as physician and loyally as patriot. 
I had been true to la Stella d'ltalia." 

« I am sure of it," Reeve agreed. 
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" But also I had wasted my powers. I had loved 
too many women too passionately and now my 
capacity for loving has been strained too hard, and it 
is tired and spent and gone." 

" But your wife ? " 

" My wife, ah yes. To her I give all I have left to 
give — not my love, but my respect." 

" And that is much," affirmed Reeve, 

" It is more," said Delfini. " More than love and 
more seldom given to women, at least by us Italians. 
It is the highest thing a man can give a woman, 
higher even than love." 

" I believe it," said Reeve. 

" Then there is something ; something else I would 
wish to say," groped Delfini. 

" But not now. You are tired." 

The Italian obeyed like a bidden child ; the eye- 
lids dropped their pallid curtain over the luminous 
eyes and the man's body relaxed. Soon he slept. 

Then Reeve went out to see the Signora about 
various arrangements. He met the doctor and they 
returned and talked over Deliini's case near the bed- 
side. He, unlike Reeve, was not deceived by the ap- 
parent beneficence of this sleep, and warned him that 
fever would follow and the end come that night. 

On waking Delfini grew restless and delirium set 
in as prophesied. He kept going over in his mind an 
examination of immigrants, or seemed to himself to 
be performing surgical operations, alt of which were 
unsuccessful and he was the unwilling cause of many 
deaths. 
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At first Reeve and Bianca Delfini sat by the bed 
together. Reeve grasping the woman's thick wrist 
gently to give her the comfort of a human clasp in 
her lonely despair. But after this went on for some 
time and her husband was plainly growing worse she 
became hysterical and Reeve was forced again to lead 
her into the hall and pass her over to the good pen- 
sione keeper's wife. There outside the closed door 
the two women settled down and fell to weeping and 
praying together as they waited, awe-stricken, for the 
end. 

When Reeve went back he was surprised to find 
Delfini almost normal again for the time being. 
Reeve took his place beside him with a dull heavi- 
ness at heart. It was anguish to sit by and watch 
Life receding before the invincible, stealthy approach 
of Death and be powerless to stay the one or delay 
the other. Once more he took the Italian's weak 
hand and leaned close to hear what he was saying. 

" I wish her, Bianca, to know something, you to 
know something." 

" Yes, man, what is it? " 

"That I believe " said Delfini simply, and 

paused. " My wife has caused me to believe in 
woman." 

" That is very sweet. It will be a solace to her." 

" And you, amico mio, have caused me to believe 
in man. You have been an illumination, a gift, a 
stronghold to a weak soul." 

Reeve could not speak and Delfini continued : 

*■ Now that I know you I see what it may be to be 
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an American. You, Signore, have won me to your 
nation, through yourself." 

At this Reeve felt humble as men do when they 
find that they have been great. 

" Not only this have you done for me," the Italian 
went on, under the imperative of deep feeling. " You 
have taught me to believe in God." 

Reeve bowed his head before what he realized to 
be the confession of the dying. 

" Yes, at last I believe in God. Not in the painted 
Virgin Mary whose feet my wife kisses, and before 
whom she sheds bitter tears of penitence for sins not 
committed, and murmurs prayers without meaning 
or end. But God, the one God, the God of you, 
Signore, and of your religion." 

Reeve's face glowed with exalted joy, 

" If you have ever been an Atheist," sighed Del- 
fini. •' If you have ever believed in no Thing and no 
One you know what it is to me to be able to say be- 
fore I die, I 'DO BELIEVE." 

" Let us repeat the Apostle's Creed together," said 
Reeve. At this moment he turned to the strong ef- 
ficacy of that magnificent " Credo," that universal 
confession belonging to and significant to Catholic 
and Protestant alike. Together in solemn voices they 
spoke the mighty words : 

" ' lo credo in Dio, Padre Omnipotente, Creatore 
del cielo e della terra, ed in Gesu Cristo Suo Figliuolo 
unico, Signor nostro ' " 

As they reached that point Delfini's eyes left the 
face of Reeve upon which they had been fixed and 
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he fell once more into the shambling utterance of de- 
lirium. This time he seemed to be going through a 
military drill. He gave fragments of commands and 
then tried to obey them with a military precision that 
was piteous to see. Twice his hand went to his 
sword-hip and he made the motion of drawing his 
sword out of its sheath and presenting it Reeve 
watched in painful tension. 

Suddenly the man on the bed grew more restless. 
His voice became louder and he started up, his eyes 
dilating with excitement. 

" Guarda ! guarda ! La Stella d' Italia," and he 
pointed upwards. " It is there before me, — and 
now it is brighter and brighter. Do you not see 
it ? " he insisted, as Reeve held his failing form 
firmly about the shoulders and supported him against 
his own rugged body. " It is growing wider and 
wider, the brightness. — And now it is the Sun, all 
about me, above and beneath me. It is drawing me to 
it. I must go," he gasped, his delirium rising to a 
terrific climax. 

He panted a moment for breath and then went on : 

" And now it is so bright that I see Him. Eccol 
It is God Himself. / see God." The whole body 
was convulsed with excitement and on the beautiful 
face and upturned, tawny eyes there was a look of 
high revelation. 

Then with an access of delirium that gave him 
almost superhuman strength he wrenched him- 
self from Reeve, and struggling up on to his knees 
in the bed he grasped hard the sword that lay at 
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his side, and with a quick, military movement cried 
out: 

" Dio mio, I salute Thee I " 

He fell back unconscious. 

A supreme silence followed ; a silence with which the 
room seemed fairly resonant to the startled nerves of 
Reeve. The candles flickeredand guttered low, casting 
ghostly shadows over the bare plaster walls and tiled 
floor. From without came the sound of a woman's 
weeping and a low, wailing repetition of Pater Nosters. 
On the lips of the body lay a faint smile. To Reeve 
it was the sob of one groping in darkness, the smile 
of one who had seen the Light. 

He rose and gazed down upon the splendid man's 
form and upon the face, its gallant beauty now so 
exquisitely etherealized. Somehow this man seemed 
like an Adonis, and words of Shelley's, loved for 
years, floated back to Reeve and he repeated them 
slowly aloud, like a ritual over the dead: 

" ' He his outsoaied the shadow of oui night, 
Envy and calumny and bale and pain. 
And that unrest which men mixcall delight 
Can touch him not or torture not again. 
From the contag^n of the world's slow stain 
He is secnre.'" 

As silence fell again Reeve noted that the fine 
features were already being chiselled into the still 
white calm of death, that calm which causes a living 
man to staler back as from something too mysteri- 
ous to attain unto, too sacred to gaze upon. 
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John Reeve fell on his knees then and taking one 
cold hand, stifTwith palsied quiet, he pressed it against 
his forehead. Kneeling thus he cried out to God pas- 
sionately, potently, as a man does but' few times in 
his life, with the passion born of a great moment and 
the potency born of a great heart : 

" Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast revealed 
Thyself to the soul and sight of this strong man." 
Then in the words of Paul he prayed on, with the 
utter conviction of a high, free spirit: 

" ' When this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written. Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death where is thy sting ? O grave where is thy 
victory ? The sting of death is sin. . . . But 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victory. ' " 
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AS Reeve climbed the hill to the Mandolfb 
villa four days later he felt his condition to 
be unbearable. His brain seemed full of 
scorching, whirling wheels in which the spokes were 
radiating shoots of pain, and the hub was a throb. 
Once or twice he drew his hand across his eyes to 
make them focus better up the interminable stretch 
of road that he must cover before he would reach 
the calming shadow of the pines. 

Now his glance was arrested by a girl's figure 
swinging towards him. It was Stella Meade. 

When they met Reeve made known the fact that 
he was on his way to call on her. So she turned 
back and they continued up the hill together. When 
they reached the wooded part they struck off into 
the pungent gloom of the forest. Here they sat 
down on the russet needles and were ready to talk 
over the much which they had to say. Reeve felt 
that her presence, rendered cooler than of old by 
her new manner to him, would act as a restful hand 
laid on his aching head. Stella herself was shocked 
by his evident weariness and would have questioned 
him but he prevented her, saying peremptorily : 

« I'll describe the wedding later. First I must 
tell you what came after." 
335 
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Then he unfolded the story of Delfini's last hours 
and triumphant death, ending with the words : 

" It was his personality that won me, bare of 
accessories, for he had none beyond sword and 
star. But his was the soul of a patriot, — and some- 
what of a poet, too, I believe." Reeve groaned with 
a man's grim grief in the loss of another man. 

Stella later explained to him the subterfuge she 
had used to get him out of Serra at that certain 
time and the reason why it was necessary. He 
thanked her gravely, saying with characteristic com- 
posure : 

" But, Miss Meade, we Waldenses cannot allow 
the ' shape of fear ' to haunt and control us in our 
work among the Italians. If we did we should 
never bring anything to pass. Our strength lies 
in ignoring the possibility, even, of danger to our 
interests and persons. In that way we command 
the respect of the ignorant, the inflammable. And 
thus far the Lord has led us on," he smiled. 
" ' Wherefore will not we fear,' " he added, inaudibly. 
Then aloud, " Remember, Miss Meade, that Don 
Ogglietti ' can kill me but he cannot hurt me.' " 

" I will remember. But Grazia was so contagious 
with her fright that I thought it all vety serious 
and felt that I must warn you. For we are both 
Americans." She tried thus to excuse her in- 
terest. 

" And friends, are we not ? " 

" Friends," said the girl. 

The days passed. Reeve forgot his weariness 
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when back on the old ground and though now and 
again he flinched physically no one knew it. This 
was a month of unusual financial anxiety for the 
mission, as well as unwonted work, and Reeve stood 
up valiantly shoulder to shoulder with his colleagues 
in bearing, planning and executing. 

Little more than a week from the day that Reeve 
returned to Seira, he was taken ill with typhoid 
fever, his condition alarming from the first. A 
noted physician was sent for from Rome and Grazia 
Ghezzo was thrown out of her fond employment 
as nurse in summary fashion, and a Sister of Mercy 
who had had medical training was installed in her 
place. 

Another week dr^ged out its length of endless, 
fiery days, crawling like weary cameb across a 
sandy plain. The night of September twenty- 
ninth arrived and with it the crisis in Reeve's 
fever- 
Half-way up the Via Bianca Grazia met Stella 
Meade coming down into the town for news of the 
sick man. It was just before sundown. 

After Grazia had given a brief account of the last 
few days and the fluctuations of the disease she said 
slowly in Italian : 

" It is Don Ogglietti and the mamma who have 
brought this on the Signore after all." 

" How? " Into the monosyllable was compressed 
all the mounting fear and presentiment that Stella 
had felt for days. " What have they done ? " 

" It is diabolical, Signorina. They have been 
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giving him water from the polluted well in our 
garden ever since his return from Genoa." 

" How do you know ? " 

" The mamma has had a plain talk with me 
and told me. That well was closed up by the 
mission people when they came here and found tlie 
water in the valley so bad that the townspeople were 
■dying ofT from it by the dozen. At that time they 
had pipes laid bringing the spring water down from 
the hills and the fever died out and the health of all 
the folk in Serra has been much improved since. 
Even the Romanists, who hate the Valdesi, must needs 
be grateful to them for that great service." 

" But how could your mother and the Padre think 
up anything so dastardly as to give Mr. Reeve water 
from that old corrupt well ? " 

" It was all the Padre's plan and she carried it 
out for she fears the power of the Signore over me 
and that he may draw me from our faith, that in 
which the poor papi died. It would quite kill her, 
she thinks, to have me turn Protestant and so she 
was willing to undertake whatever Don Ogglietti 
commanded as long as it was indirect enough and 
there could be no positive proof brought against her." 

" And of course in this case there could be none," 
mused Stella. « So she has served him this water at 
meals all these last days ?" 

" Yes, and he did not know for it looks and tastes 
as fresh as the otlier. If he had not been so tired 
anyway I fancy it might have had no ill effect on 
him," Grazia reflected wisely. 
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" Perhaps not But in his weakened condition of 
couise he was an easy prey to germs." 

" I do not understand about that but I do know 
that it has always been fever water. It was drinking 
that that brought on the illness which killed my pap^, 
we were told." 

" And the Padre and your mother knew that ? " 

'• Yes. At the time we could get no other but now 
the Valdesi have changed all this and it is a crime 
to give any one water from that well any more." 

" Their vengeance has been slow but sure," thought 
Stella numbly. " One could tell from the face of that 
man that his animus is of the very devil," and her 
heart rose within her in rage against the hold he had 
gained upon the superstitious Ghezzo woman. 

The sun dropped over the heated brow of the plain 
that stretched away to meet the Campagna,3nd dark-' 
ness came on apace, brushed along on the wings of a 
little breeze among the pine trees, the first breath of 
moving air that had touched the Serra valley for 
three days and nights. 

" Thank God for air." Grazia stretched out her 
hands as though to clasp it, almost gasping from the 
effort of climbing the hill, her throat contracted with 
dust and thirst. 

" Not so fast, Signorin^. I may not follow you. 
The mamma forced me to go back to my work at the 
Lavanderia when they turned me from the Signore's 
room and I am now so weary I can scarcely walk. 
Also I am weak from fasting all the day long to pay 
penance for — for — another sin." 
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With quick concern and self-reproach Stella 
slackened her speed, born of extreme agitation, and 
looked into the face of the girl blanched with fatigue, 
the lips lying open pantingly. 

" Another sin I " echoed Stella. " When she has 
not yet committed the first! Poverina," and she 
patted the wan cheek, " I am cruel to have hurried 
you so fast Let us sit down a while and rest." 

They sat down on the dust-powdered bank at the 
side of the road. Neither spoke till Grazia said 
softly : 

" The crisis, Signorina. The great man from Rome 
said it will come to-night, just at the sundown. Oh, 
if the Signore dies I shall wish to die too," and she 
buried her head in her thin little arms and butst into 
a storm of tears. 

Stella could not speak for the clutch in her own 
throat. But for her just then relief in tears was im- 
possible. She possessed the more contained Anglo- 
Saxon temperament that often may not cry when it 
would, and that looks upon the outburst of the Latin 
with envy as an emotional luxury denied it. 

" Piccola," she said, smoothing the girl's brown hair 
fondly, '• Piccola." 

" Si, Signorina." 

" There is nothing to do now but pray." 

" Pray here ? Without a rosary or a crucifix ? " 
inquired Grazia in surprise. " The Vii^n would 
never hear," she added with naive conviction. 

" But God will." 

" Oh, no, no. I cannot pray here. Let us go on 
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to the church." As she spoke she glanced towards 
the stem little building farther up the hill, its gray 
walls standing in crucifonn as they had hundreds of 
years, with the tiny campanile surmounting the de- 
caying roof. 

They rose then and toiled once more up the ascent 
till Grazia stopped, abruptly. 

'• Signorina," she exclaimed as a sudden thought 
darted through her mind, " I have remembered," 
and her face grew awesome. " I may not pray for 
the Signore, that he recover." 

" Why not ? '' challenged Stella, staring at the 
child, writhing in the pangs of some new superstition. 
She wondered what might be coming now. 

" This morning I went to confession before sun- 
rise. I did not then know all this or I could not 
have done so." 

" And you confessed to that Padre ? " cried Stella, 
horrified. " You who have never had an unworthy 
thought or done a wrong thing confessed to that 
despicable man whom you had known for months to 
be plotting against the life of the Signore whom you 
adore ? " Stella's blue eyes blazed black with right- 
eous indignation. 

" Hush," said Grazia placing her hand over 
Stella's mouth. " Pray hush. That is blasphemy 
and you must not say it He is a priest of God. He 
may do wrong but he is the priest and God has given 
our souls into his keeping. Therefore you must not 
say or even think such awful things," and she glanced 
apprehensively up and down the empty road. 
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Stella watched her curiously. One would have 
supposed her pursued by the Furies, so acute was the 
alarm written on her face. 

" Poverina," she sighed again, " do not fear, I 
will speak no more like that. Forgive me. It is 
your reUgion, and so I should have respected it." 

" I thank you. And now I will go on to explain 
to you about this morning. After I had finished my 
first confession, — I bad envied hard a new flowered 
silk gown of Zilla's, — the Padre asked me if I had 
yet cast the young American out of my heart and 
thought. I said plainly that I could not, because he 
has been so good to us all here in Serra and because 
he is now so sick." She paused, as though not dar- 
ing to continue. 

" Go on," said Stella, imperatively. 

" Then he said that I must not pray for the re- 
covery of the Signore. That he is a dangerous man 
and he and his colleagues are breaking down our 
power here, and others are doing the same in other 
places, and the movement is spreading fast and 
faster." 

Stella heard this acknowledgment from an enemy 
with joy. The girl stopped to catch her breath, 

" He said that I must pray only for the death of 
the Signore." She spoke low, her face drawn by 
mental suflTering. " For the only way for us Catho- 
lics to keep our power here is to have the best 
Valdesi leaders forced to leave or put out of the way. 
He threatened me terribly and said that if I pray for 
this recovery he will know it, in some mysterious 
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way, aod I will be forced to pay the heaviest penance, 
and may go to Hades when I die, and I have not 
' enough lire to buy an indulgence. Oh, Gesu Cristo, 
I am so afraid." Again tears flowed unchecked 
down her cheeks. At this moment ali her quaint 
prettiness was changed and distorted into a piteous 
devastation of countenance. 

Stella could not speak. Her heart was so full of 
conflicting emotions that the words would not come 
and she feared lest she lose her self-control com- 
pletely. 

They had reached the church door now and 
stepped in. Grazia crossed herself devoutly and they 
took their places on two rush chairs in front of the 
high altar where the girl had prayed on the day of the 
festa, weeks before. But now no mass was in prio- 
ress and no priest visible. Only a few penitents 
crouching in prayer before the Virgin, their rosaries 
trickling through their fingers as tears of repentance 
trickled down their faces, and whispered prayers 
dropped from their lips. 

Grazia leaned dose to Stella and said almost 
inaudibly : 

" I must obey the Padre, but you pray to your 
God that the Signore may recover and perhaps your 
God will hear and the Virgin not. That is our only 
hope." 

Thus they remained kneeling in silence for a long 
time. Stella prayed earnestly to God that John 
Reeve might not die and that he might live to do 
more good to all those whom his strong life touched, 
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Reeve, the man she loved with her whole heart's 
love, with her whole soul's uplift. She knew it now. 
She loved him, and had learned of him what is true 
religion, how infinitely broader and deeper than any- 
thing she had ever before conceived, and how it ener- 
gizes one to live and work for others. 

Meantime Grazia too was praying, imploring the 
Virgin to take the life of this man who was proving 
so dangerous to the interests of the one religion that 
it would be better that be die. Thus she carried out 
to the letter the infernal charge of the Padre laid 
so menacingly upon her credulous spirit. 

She rose then and went over to an image of the 
Virgin at the side of the chancel where the Faithful 
might come close to adore. There she knelt on the 
cold stones and clasped it about with trembling arms 
and kissed the feet in an ecstasy of worship, in a 
frenzied petition that it would not heed the entreaty 
made a moment before. If the Virgin will but prove 
herself an image of clay, hearing nothing, availing 
nothing, responding nothing to spoken prayer ! If 
the God of the Signorina, to whom she is now pray- 
ing with no intercessor between, will but prove the 
one living God I If this image will but prove itself 
a deaf, dead, obsolete Thing I 

Yes, without rosary, without crucifix, without 
moving lips or genuflections, Stella is lifting her 
heart straight to God In prayer for a life, closing with 
those words of purest spiritual immolation : 

" ' Nevertheless, Father, not my will, but Thine be 
done.' " 
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The two left the church and went out into the 
tranquil evening. Peace was brooding like a pres- 
ence at that hour over wooded hill and barren valley 
and into the heart of each girl crept a peace she 
could not fathom. Each had obeyed the commaod 
of her religion. Now each must wait. 

They passed down the silent road as though 
in a dream. When they reached the centre of the 
town, the women carrying water stared after them. 
The vigorous, fair American whom they had 
come to admire and little, wasted, brown Grazia, 
whom they had always loved. The contrast was 
striking. They could not know that both, American 
and Italian, were dominated by the personality of 
one man. 

They now reached the humble plaster house of the 
Ghezzos'. Stella had been there seldom because 
Reeve had his room there, but now she did not care 
for appearances. 

Outside they met the Roman specialist, getting 
into a cab. Stella asked him a question in English 
and he answered in broken phrases : 

" Yes, Signorina. The crisis is passed. It came 
just after the going down of the sun. The Signore 
will recover," 

Stella, grown almost dizzy with relief and joy, 
turned back to tell Grazia, but she had already under- 
stood the words, and over her face a great blaze of 
gladness had spread. 

The cab rattled away in the dusk and the two girls 
Stood holding each other's hands. 
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" That was when we were praying for him," cried 
Grazia, big, resonant joy vibrating through her voice, 
"and it was your God that heard and answered. 
Maria Vergine is powerless. Ah, how I thank 
heaven that this time Maria was so powerless." She 
paused, adding solemnly, " And I vow to you, Sig- 
norina, that from now oa your God onfywill I serve" 

Then lifting their eyes to the sky, Italian and Amer- 
ican gave thanks direct to God, the same God. 

Within the still house lay John Reeve, sleeping 
quietly, quite unconscious that through him another 
soul that walked in darkness had seen a Great Light 




"Wirnour her" 

ONE moDth later Reeve was quite recovered, 
his splendid constitution asserting authority 
over the claims of weakness set up by a 
fever as its just consequent 

This morning Reeve was going to take his fiist 
long walk. For a reason known only to himself 
he climbed the hill to the Mandolfo villa and ring- 
ing at the outer door inquired of the maid for Miss 
Meade. The answer was that she had gone. 

" Gone where ? " 

" To the Lago di Como." 

" And the Signora ? " 

" Also the Signora Mamma." 

Reeve thanked her and turned away. The in- 
tuitive little maid felt strangely r^pxtful to see so 
"simpatico"a Signore so disappointed. 

" Perhaps he loves the Signorina," she mused, as 
she gathered water in the courtyard fountain in a 
big amphora. " Who could help it ? " 

Reeve made hts way down the Via Bianca. So 

Mr. Meade had arrived and they had all gone north 

together. This fact seemed suddenly to change 

the whole face of nature for him, and the joy he 

347 
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had felt at being himself once more, shrivelled to in- 
significance. 

He went to the lace school where he found the 
former head woman busily engaged. She was a 
competent Italian, tireless and therefore tiresome. 
As Reeve gazed now at her stocky person there rose 
before him the vision of a chu little lady in a cool 
room up at the villa on the hill. A lady in faultless 
black with delicate features and deft fingeis that flew 
in and out of the Florentine embroideries with such 
sure skill and grace. He had grown to depend on 
Mrs. Meade as a source of sesthetic delight. She 
was so different from all the other persons by whom 
he was surrounded, so especially diflerent from these 
sturdy, bright-eyed Italian girb at whom he was now 
looking. She seemed a bit of fine old china and 
they pieces of crude, coloured pottery beside her. 
She brought back vividly to him the atmosphere of 
New York and the places where he used to live and 
move and have his social being and follow a con- 
ventional life. 

He left the school and passed on to the Ghezzos'. 
To-day Serra, which he had always found interesting 
because it was his field and his problem, seemed flat 
and dull, and he was glad to think that next year he 
should be at work in Rome. He missed a certain 
presence poignantly. At first he tried to think it 
was the effect of his illness. Then he ceased to de- 
ceive himself and knew in his heart the real reason. 
It was because the Signorina had stolen away to that 
remote lake. The Signorina — no she was not that. 
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She was an American like himself. He became quite 
foolish and inaoe and could think of no hyperbole 
that would satisfy him as lover and not offend his 
sardonic sense as bachelor. 

He would look into those eyes soon or die for it. 
If not, what was the use in having gotten well ? Dur- 
ing his slow convalescent days he had seen her ever 
before him — a woman to adore and to work with. 
Those weeks had revealed him to himself and at last 
he knew that he, impervious to women's charms, a 
woman-hater almost, because of having always been 
too easily acceptable, he, Reeve, loved a woman. 

" But I seem to bore her," he ai^ued and then 
muttered to himself, "Jack Reeve, never mind if 
you bore her now. Make her love you. You've 
conquered other situations. Conquer this." 

That day he mailed a letter. . 



GRAZIA AND THE SIGNORE 

A WEEK had passed and it was evening. 
Reeve had stepped out into the kitchen 
garden at the back of the Ghczzo house. 
He wished to see the sun set in its autumn glory over 
the quiet [^n. Now he stood idly smoking, his 
eyes resting io content on Grazia as she was gather- 
ing vegetables near by. She made a charming picture 
in h» faded clothes with a yellow scarf tied over her 
shoulders, setting off the bright tints in her hair and 
bringing out the shy lights in her eyes. 

" Then you leave to-oight, Signore ? " She drew 
heiself to an erect position as she spoke and rested 
her hands lighUy on her hips. Some day Grazia 
would have a figure; at present she had only a 
body ; but there was the face. Just now she seemed 
to Reeve the embodiment of Italy itself; so brilliant, 
so picturesque, so tender, so mature yet immature. 

" When do you get back ? " she demanded in 
Italian. 

■' I do not know. The Signora has invited me to 
remain a week and rest, so I think I shall do that, 
and perhaps I shall remain even longer," he smiled, 
" for the lake will be beautiful at this season, will it 
not?" 

35° 
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" Ves." The tone was wistful. " And you will see 
the Signorina, as well as the Signora, and the 
Uke ? " 

" I hope so," laughed Reeve. " Have you any 
message to send her ? " 

" Yes ; tell her how wc all miss her here in Serra, 
and give her my salutations and devotioo. She has 
been an angel to every one of us here, truly," and 
tears lay in the grave eyes. 

" She is an angel," said Reeve. 

" Si, Signore," agreed Grazia with docility. 

Silence fell and then the girl said: 

« Did you know that the Padre will not be here 
when you return ? " 

" How is that f " Reeve had someslight interest in 
the man who had tried to kill him. Grazia had told alL 

" He has been unfrocked and removed from the 
clergy by the authorities." 

"On what charge?" 

"Many. Extortion from the poor, unlawful 
practices such as dishonesty and the like," and 
Grazia named off various delinquencies on her brown 
fingers. " Worst of all there was a scandal with a 
woman, and that finished out his case. I under- 
stand now that they have had their eyes on him 
for some time," she added with her wisest little 
air. 

" It must have been a g^eat shock to your mother, 
for I know she trusted him implicitly." 

" It was, but now that she is out from under his in- 
fluence and sees that she cannot keep me Romanist 
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any longer no matter what, I think her enmity to 
you will quite cease. She felt none except that to 
which the Padre goaded her," 

" You are right, I'm sure. She has been always 
most kind to me as guest in her house." 

The girl smiled as she realized how much he paid 
as " guest," far more than the tiny room and frugal 
meals were worth. But he was unlike other men, 
this Signore, and always did the generous and gra- 
cious thing. She looked at him as he stood there in a 
reverie, his regard bent on the distant sky-line, the 
eyes so keen yet so gentle, the mouth so firm yet so 
kind. She knew that she was losing him forever. 
When he returned from that lake he would not be the 
same. She felt it instinctively, and experienced now 
a warm, expanding glow' at her heart for him ; a cold, 
contracting dread as she realized that she had no 
power over him, 

" Signore," she said, on the impulse. 

« Yes, Grazia." Reeve started out of the day- 
dream he had been dreaming across the plain, 
off to the Campagna. "What is it, little girl ? " and 
he looked down into her face with the reverence that 
he always gave a woman of whatever class. " What 
would you say ? " Her lips were parted for speech 
and yet she was silent. 

" I wish to send someUiing to the Signorina. 
Something else." 

"WeU?" 

" It is this," and with a little spring she clasped her 
thin arms hard about the man's neck and kissed him 
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on the lips fiercely, almost savagely, with the whole 
mad passion of her Southern nature. 

A deep flush stained Reeve's face ; a flush of 
chagrin and pity for the girl who could thus confess 
herself to a man who cared for her only as a child. In 
that moment he recognized that she was not a child 
but a womau with a great love for him, and his heart 
cried out with r^ret that it had so happened. 

The girl let go her grasp. Her eyes were fixed 
upon him. Her drun skin was opaquely pallid. 

« Mi perdoni, Signore," she said, drooping her 
head as one deeply ashamed. " I did not think I 
should do it, but I had to. It was not so much for 
the Signorina, after all, as for you, Signore. 1 have 
worshipped you so long that I must needs kiss you, 
once. The Virgin, — I worship her and I kiss her to 
show it. So I have done with you." 

" Child," said the man, taking her hot hands in his 
and striking strength through them along the veins 
of her poor tremulous little body. " Child, there is 
nothing to pardon, nothing to forgive. Only do not 
worship me. Worship God," 

They stood silent thus a moment till the girl's up- 
turned face became illuminated by a sudden inner in- 
sight. 

" I understand," she breathed. " It is that you are 
not God Himself but are like Him. I obey you. I 
will woFship God alone, but you I may love, always, 
may I not?" The eyes were bent fuU on him, 
mysterious and gloomy, "Always, mayl not?"she 
repeated, a sob in her voice. 
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The man did not answer. He loosed her hands 
and gazing down the valley, now grown dim in the 
settling shadows, he said with infinite gentleness : 

" The sun has set, Grazia. Another day has passed, 
and it is evening. Good-night," and he disappeared. 

Then dropping onto a garden-seat the girl burst 
into a torrent of tears, murmuring brokenly : 

" He is gone. The Signorina Americana has a 
power over him that I have not and never can have. 
But I can love him always — though I must worship 
only God." 

She lay silent for many moments. At length she 
raised her head and looked up to where the first star 
was pricking through the violet firmament, and as she 
did so she sighed a little prayer direct to God. It was 
her fiist since that day when she had known that Reeve 
would live and she had turned to the new religion. 
Many times in those weeks she had tried to pray thus, 
but always the waxen figure of a painted Virgin stood 
between. Or the figure of a man whom she loved. 

Now, however, all that was gone, and with her 
hands clasped and uplifted she cried out softly : 

" Oh, my God, I am very lonely. Hear my cry, I 
implore Thee. I am weak. I need Thy strength. 
Uphold me. I worship Thee, for Thou alone art holy. 
Make me holy too." 

Night arched above her. The single star shone 
down, and peace settled upon her like a healing touch, 

" Now I am not alone," she whispered up into the 
great night, " for God is here. I feel Him. I feel 
Him chsf I " 



PART V 

THE TRAIL THAT IS AL- 
JTArS NEW 
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DINNER was over at the Villa Rosa, and now 
the Meades, with their guest, John Reeve^ 
had strolled out to enjoy the evening air in 
the courtyard, roofed by a radiant sunset sky. 

Here they scattered at will among the tropical 
shrubs, lemon, orange, laurel and acacias, palms and 
cacti ; blossoming rose-pink oleanders were grouped 
about a fountain dripping pure water into a stone 
basin. Roses had gone but there was still a profu- 
sion of other flowers, and Stella, slipping into a rustic 
seat, buried her fair head in a great gold and white 
drift of potted margheritas, and touched them lightly 
with her fingers. 

Meade and Reeve settled down in comfortable 
chairs with their coffee and cigars. Mrs. Meade ar- 
ranged her pretty person in a hammock, the only 
American touch here, imported because the lady had 
found it becoming as well as comfortable, and she 
swayed in aimless fashion, at odd times sipjnng her 
coffee from its cup on the tabouret beside her. As 
always she was pleasing to look upon. As always it 
was effects she was producing, not results. When it 
suited her fancy she would join the talk of the others, 
that piquant after-dinner chat, passing back and forth 
with little frills and subtleties of repartee. 
357 
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Reeve, arriving two nights before, had immedi- 
ately fitted into the family atmosphere so that the 
Meades now felt as though he had been one of 
themselves. Mrs. Meade indulged herself in the 
pleasure of watching a man actively admire her 
daughter. Stella, unconscious as always, was ap- 
parently quite ignorant of the fact. But her more 
acute mother had seen it revealed in every look and 
word that Reeve had directed to the girl since his 
coming. 

From her point of vantage just without the circle 
of conversation, Mrs. Meade was able now to study 
Reeve with care. She found him good, good even as 
a possible parti for her only daughter, for under 
present altered conditions a marriage brilliant from 
the social and financial point of view was hardly to be 
hoped. They were poor now and must make the 
best of it with all its pettiness of possibility. But 
here was a man farthest removed from pettiness, one 
whose masterful manhood gave even her enervated 
sense a strange thrill, a man who might be a hero 
even to a world-weary, middle-aged woman. A 
shame for such a fellow to throw himself away in 
useless efforts for these Italians, but that might be - 
changed later with tactful management. 

Reeve finished his cigar and asked Stella to stroll 
with him down to look at the afterglow over the lake 
and above the hills behind Tremezzo. 

As the two lelt the courtyard, Stella's parents 
glanced across at each other, and smiled. 

" You and I used to do that very thing, twenty* 
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four years a^o, didn't we, Gus ? " mused Mrs. 
Meade. 

" Indeed we did, my love," returned her husband, 
gazing with fond eyes at his wife, lying there as ex- 
t quisite to-day as then, though not as beautiful. " A 
splendid fellow, that Reeve. I suppose he likes our 
gir! 7 " he went on, tentatively, smiling as he thought 
of the daughter who was the joy of his life. " Do 
you suppose he does, Cornelia ? " 

" I suppose he does," smiled Mrs, Meade. 

Meanwhile Stella and Reeve were sauntering along 
the clean white road with here and there a writhing, 
scaly sycamore or the stiff green gloom of a cypress, 
spear-like, smiting the sky. On past all the small 
villas to the last one, a Florentine ducal palace. Now 
they were where they could lift their eyes to the 
hills without the intrusion of a home or a human 
being. 

They were standing by a huddle of olive trees, 
the road stretching away into the mellow distance. 
There was not a sound. Both were motionless, gaz- 
ing up into the great glow of slow pink. Already a 
star was piercing through in the dim and unsufTused 
field of the sky, while near it poised a crescent moon, 
vague and delicate as a touch. 

" Stella." Reeve spoke, a thrill of profound exulta- 
tion in his voice, " Stella d'ltalia I And that is you," 
he added, his glance turning from the star and rest- 
ing absorbingly on the girl before him. 

" That is I. How I do love Italia." 

" Do you ? Oh, Stella, what can you know of 
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love till you have felt as a man does when he finds 
the one woman he adores. Dear, I love you." 

His eyes searched here, turned fearlessly up to 
him now. Then their eyes kissed each other in a 
long, pulsating look. 

" You love me ? " cried Reeve, the fire of joy flam- 
ing the colour into his face. 

" I love you." 

" Thank God for you, dear heart," whispered Reeve, 
and took her hands in his. " I love you as a man 
docs who has never loved before and who will never 
cease to love hereafter. Oh, my beautiful, perfect 
woman, my Star," he murmured passionately, and 
drew her to him. 

Releasing her some moments later,he said low and 
happily : 

" Then you will be my wife t " 

'• Your wife," echoed Stella, bowing her head in 
humility before the supreme promise of her hfe. 
Then Reeve hid his face in his hands and wept for 
the f]rst time since he was a little boy, as a man will 
when confronted too suddenly by overwhelming 
joy- 
Stella caught his hands away from his face, and 
looking up into it, said : 

" Don't ever be tired again, while I live, will you, 
dear ? " 

" Tired ? How can I be tired ? " His austere face 
was glowing, his whole figure full of a buoyancy that 
she had never seen in it before. 

" I have something to give you with which the 
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little Ghezzo intrusted me." He was smiling in- 
scrutably. 

•' From the Ghezzo ? How charming of the child 
to remember me. What is it ? " 

" May I give it to you ? " 

" Of course, John." She spoke the name diffi- 
dently, for the first time. 

He bent and kissed her on the lips. 

" There it is," he said, laughing at her surprise. 
Then he explained Grazia's pitiful confession of love 
for him. 

" You were her confessor this time, were you not ? " 
remarked Stella, with a sober smile, "instead of the 
Padre. And do you absolve her for worshipping 
such a brazen image as yourself?" she asked, more 
UghUy. 

" I absolve her. But do you know, dear," Reeve 
went on, grown serious, " that that kiss is a seal to 
us three. It binds our heart with hers, my sweet. 
No one of us, it may be, is nearer the ultimate truth 
than the other." 

" That is so," she complied, following him into his 
deepened mood with delight in the thought that he 
was so many men in one. He continued : 

" Grazia, you, dearest, and I have kissed, — have 
met in one final fact.^love for each other and love 
for God. Where the one religion stops the other 
may begin. When one ceases to make its appeal, 
the other may appeal in a wholly different but quite 
as noble a way. It matters little which it be, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, — it is all the same before God. 
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Only let it be something, for I declare to you, Stella, 
this state of atheism, of agnosticism, of no belief, 
name it as they will, is positive hell to a normal, 
clear-sighted soul," and Reeve thought of Delfini as 
he spoke. " We all must worship something, some 
one. So if it be but God, the mode of worship is 
not of importance, not to be constantly fought over 
as men have been doing all through the ages. If 
Catholicism and Protestantism will but realize tliis ; 
will but exist together, at peace instead of at war, 
they may redeem the world." Reeve spoke under 
the mastery of intense feeling, unconscious of the 
girl's presence for the moment ; for with him religion 
was as mighty a passion as love. 

" But with us it has taken something to bring this 
about," said Stella, " and always some one must go 
between the other two and draw them to each other 
and show them -that they need not be enemies, but 
friends." 

" Yes, and point both towards God, through 
Christ." 

" And that some one is " she paused. 

" Man. That is why I am at work in Italy 
to-day, is it not? For one man to stand between 
two others that are hostile and reveal them to each 
other as friends, unite them before God, — is not that 
a glorious work ? Worth the very laying down of a 
life, if need be ? " The expression on Reeve's face 
spiritualized it highly. 

" It is," said the girl, 

" My strong little hero, my pure little saint." He 
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spoke in soft, adoring whispers, become all lover 
again. 

Then with a single impulse they turned their faces 
towards a rude cross placed far up the hillside by some 
peasant pilgrim. As the Angelus pealed sweetly 
out, silent, they listened, with awe in their hearts. 
The feeling of being one, of standing before the 
very God Himself, almost overpowered them with 
its magnitude and wonder. 

From the little church of San Lorenzo near by 
they heard the nuns chanting in soft, complaining 
tones. Over and over came the moaning refrain : 

" • Atc Uuim, Atc HarU.' " 

" Oh, if they would but look straight to God," 
groaned Reeve, raising his eyes to the pure paling 
sky above them. Then with Stella's hand in his he 
bowed his head, saying low : 

" Hear them and us, oh Father, and grant aU Thy 
peace." 

As the autumn twilight settled over Lake Como a 
spell of Joy and strength and still repose fell upon 
their spirits. They strolled home in silence and 
entered the darkening courtyard where Mr. and Mrs. 
Meade were still sitting tranquilly in the gloaming. 
Reeve went straight to Meade. 

" Stella has promised to be my wife. Will you 
give her to me ? " 

There was a long, long pause. Then Meade 
queried, half playfully : 
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" John Reeve, are you the grandest man the Lord 
ever made ? " 

" He is," affirmed Stella. 

" Then take her, for she's the grandest girL My 
Star," he added, tears in his genial old eyes. My 
Star." 

" And mine," said Reeve. The two men clasped 
each other's hands and might not speak. 

Mrs. Meade had risen from the hammock and now 
she slipped something from one of her fingers and 
giving it to her daughter said : 

" There is the Italian ring for you, Stella. It is 
yours." 

"Because I please you, Mammina?" asked the 
girl with a shy smile. 

" Because you please me." 

" Whether I work or play or whatever I do ? " 

"Whatever you do," said her mother fondly. 

Then Stella turned to Reeve and handed it to him 
with a little gesture of presentation just as Meade 
had once given it to his wife and Mrs. Meade to 
Stella. 

" Since it is mine to do vrHh as I wish, that is as I 
wish." 

The man bent and kissed her hand, recdving the 
ring with a smile as joyous as hers. 

" Thank you, Stella d'ltalia." 

It was evening now at the Villa Rosa, Villa Rosa 
to which Augustus Meade and his wife had come 
from across the sea following the Old Trail years 
before ; Villa Rosa where the child SteUa was bom 
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and from which as a woman she was now looking 
out with a strong man strongly and gladly. 

Thus together these two turned from all the Tratb 
followed by family and friends, inferiors and foes in 
the days before. With frank, young eyes, gallant 
and unafraid, they dedicated the future of their lives 
to Italy, holding themselves ready to follow its Star 
and wherever it might lead freely to follow the Trail 
of Life. 
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